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Cuap. X. 


Amoncst the various circumstances connected with the fate of poor 
Jane as time wore on, and matters seemed drawing to a close, nothing 
struck her more forcibly than the total change in Smylar’s manner 
towards her, which she had noticed in her letter to Emma. What she 
had expected and even continued to expect from that officious person- 
age, was a powerful advocacy of the merits of Mr. George Grindle, and 
a persuasive furtherance of her father’s object, that the half-endured and 
half-permitted familiarity with which she had always been in the habit 
of talking to her young mistress, would, as she felt, have justified. But 
no—Smylar was more respectful than usual—graver than she ordinarily 
was, and scarcely exchanged a word with Jane. 

The residence of Miss Pheezle in the house, and her constant asso- 
ciation with Miss Bruff, might account, in a certain degree, for this 
change, inasmuch as Smylar had not the opportunities for tétes-d-tétes, 
which were so frequently afforded her when Jane was at home and 
alone; but still volumes are to be expressed in a momentary glance—a 
monosyllable well emphasized, will convey a world of meaning; but 
when Smylar, having occasion to receive directions from Jane, was (at 
least as a matter of form) forced to see and speak to her, and even 
while settling arrangements for the dinners made for George and his 
father, never did she permit the slightest allusion to the avowed ob- 
jects of their constant visits to pass her lips, nor allow even a twinkle 
of her bright and intelligent eyes to betray the existence of a thought 
one way or another, upon the subject in her mind. 

It seems strange that in mere ordinary domestic life,somuch mystery 
and such combinations should be found; but we may rely upon it there is 
not a roof in London, or in any other part of the civilized world, which 
does not cover a history ; and if the crust which keeps (in these days 
when no Asmodeus lives) all these matters secret, were broken, there 
is scarcely a family in the British empire, high, low, or middling, that 
would not present 

“ A dainty dish to set before a king.” 


Amongst those who were puzzled and mystified in the affair, poor 
dear Mrs. Amersham was not the least troubled. Jane virtually at issue 
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with her father, applies to her affectionate friend and relation, Emma, 
for advice. What advice can she give? Had she been armed sub- 
stantively with any spec ific proposition, it would have been altogether a 
different matter ; that is to say, in plain language and few words, if Jane 
had sanctioned her advocacy to Colonel ‘Bruff of Miles Blackmore, 
upon whose marriage with Jane, her whole heart was fixed, she felt she 
could have done so boldly and confidently, inasmuch as she should 
offer him a suitable match for his di wghter, and suggest to him as a 
son-in-law, a man of whose good qualities, extensive accomplishments, 
and a: ae able manners, she herself had the highest opinion, But no, 
of that, Jane would not hear; what then was to be done? In public life, 
a man on ug for something is likely to get nothing, because the appli- 
cation is vague, anda pplic: ants are innumerable; ot hier ask for some- 
thing specific, ‘and the difficulty is considerably decreased ; because, 
althoug rh the man may not get the office, still the patron (if in these days 
there be such a thing) knows precisely what his suitor is at. If Mrs. 
poeta sham could have pitted Blackmore against Grindle, it would 
have reduced the whole atlair to a comparison between two eligible 
parties ; but as it was, what had she to offer to Colonel Brut as a suc- 
cedaneum tor his creat project ? Nothing—and therefore was she dis- 
appointed and disheartened. 

It was odd enough, in the conduct of what might be called the nego- 
tiutions between the houses of Bruff and Grindle, that the two princi- 
pals seemed to take the least possible part. The ‘* high-contracting 
powers” were the baronet and the colonel, and George and Jane were 
at the end of the probationary fortnight which had passed, much the 
same as they were before it be; can. However, a sudden break-off was 
destined to occur, and George was forced without chance of escape, to 
leave Jane for at least a week—to return, however, more assiduous, 
and more energetic than before his departure. In fact, poor Ellen was 
to go without George she sc arcely could have borne the journey.— 
= sides, the worthy by i\ronet having been quite enlightened on the lead- 

¢ points of the history, felt assured that his exemplary son ought to 

wt that sacrifice, unless he thought that his volatile parent would 
transact the affair as well. 

The approaching week or ten days was a period of particularly deep 
interest to Jane ; it was during the absence of her persecutor—why 
temporarily withdrawn she knew not—that she was to receive the ad- 
vice of Emma Amersham ; it was during that period when released 
from his, to her, odious, attentions, she was to consider and calculate 
as to the adoption of the advice which might be proffered. During that 
period, Miss Pheezle was engaged to go and stay with a marchioness, 
to whom she always went for a few days in the autumn, and during 
that period, consequently, Mrs. Smylar would have better and more 
frequent opportunities of a to her young lady. But far away, 
and beyond these things, Sir George Grindle himself, would have the 
gratification and delight of : oie some of his evenings in the society 
7 Jeane, the msens sibility to whose attractions manifested by his son, 

d him with wonder and astonishment. 

To those who have made for themselves a little snuggery—who have 
—mean aud low as it may sound to noble blood, or giant minds— 
trained round a casement, or over some little arbour, the pliant jas- 
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mine, or the fragrant eglantine, who have watched it with an al- 
most tender care, and traced the progress of its growth, there is a 

ang in parting with such trifles, that the really worldly « wot not of.” 

tllen,—dear Nelly let us call her,—for so he called her when he loved 
her best,—when summoned to her departure from the cottage which had 
been to her the home of her affe ‘ctions, felt more than here can be de- 
scribed or told, at quitting all the poor and intrinsically worthless 
objects which, associated in her mind with her happiest hours, were 
to her invaluable. 

For months she had marked the spread of some ivy which George 
had planted—it was her pride, her pleasure, to see it thrive and flou- 
rish; every leaf as it burst forth was connected with some event of some 
particular day—it was like parting from a friend to quit, that—to 
others-—trivial object, destined most probably to be swept away by the 
next comer as an unsightly nuisance. 

But she was resigned. George told her—gentlemanly creature that 
he was—that nothing but their temporary separation could save him 
from disinheritance and ruin, having driven the father, whom he had 
represented as the tyrant destroyer of his happiness, to the corner of the 
road in his cab, and having set him down just before he reached the 
home which he was about to destroy ; informing him that, if he chose, 
he might see the poor victim of his barbarity, by only waiting where 
he was, till he—the worthy son—-should bring her out upon the little 
Jawn for his Inspection. 

The suspicion that Mr. George Grindle ever had an idea of trans- 
ferring the affections of Nelly to the worthy baronet, if it could have 
been effected, is one more odious than we dare entertain. It is known that 
nephews have so favoured uncles, and that great results have followed. 
But in this case, even venturing to presume that the infamy of Mr. George 
Grindle could have suggested such baseness, the purity and excellence 
of Ellen were quite sufficient guarantees for its non-execution. 

Nelly bore the announcement of the necessity of the break-up with 
firmness and calmness ; but when the time came for tearing down, and 
uprooting—there is no other word for it—her tender heart beat, and 
as each familiar object was thrust into boxes or baskets by unfeeling, 
because unconscious workmen, tears flowed from her once bright eyes ; 
and when she saw her little nursery—where of late most of her most tran- 
quil hours had been passed—dismantled, and despoiled of its furniture, 
she felt as none but mothers can feel, and as she had never felt before. 

All this might have been spared her—but it was not. This furniture 
was to be sold—it need not have been touched till she was gone. 
A want of consideration rather than of feeling caused this devastation, 
for George Grindle, who was a man of the world, had no notion that 
any body ‘could feel any thing like attachment to a table, or a chair, or 
a cradle, or a plant, or a shrub, from association; and therefore, when 
it was decided that an abdication should take place, the measure was 
carried into effect forthwith; and the morning after these demonstra- 
tions had been made, George, Ellen, and Tiney, with her maid, in the 
rumble, were on their road to Dover. 

With George, let it be where it might, Nelly was happy. The child, 
just of an age to be pleased and interested, was delighted with all he 
saw ; and his mother, convinced that she was fulfilling a duty,was cheerful 
and almost happy. At the end of their journey she should see her 
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mother and her relations, and although she had gladly given them all up 
for the sake of George, still, as it was for his advantage she was to be 
temporarily separated from him, what a consolation it was, that she was 
going to them! 

Jane, upon whom the invincible George had, during his siege, made 
not the slightest impression, felt greatly “relieved by his absence ; more 
especially as it permitted her to give her very detestable toady, the 
bepainted and bewigged poetess, ‘leave of absence. Still his retire- 
ment produced an effect upon her which was really and truly unex- 

ected ; and that was, a most inordinate desire to know really and truly 
what had begone with his brother; and in this anxiety there mingled 
more of reason and prudence than may be ordinarily found in such 
solicitudes. She had been told by her father that Frank Grindle had of 
himself a very considerable fortune expectant from his maternal uncle— 
she had been forced into a sort of family compact, the ends of wiich 
are very seldom answered. She certainly very much liked the one 
brother, and very much disliked the other. It appeared to her—looking 
at it in as worldly a light as a very young woman could, that if the 
Grindle family was a family into which her father wished her to marry, 
his objection to a younger brother, with a good fortune, could not be 
exceedingly strong ; and as to the title, that was an affair of her own, 
about whic h she did not in the least care. 

In fact it seemed to her—and this feeling had been, as we know, long 
before beaten into her mind by various cireumstances—that her father’s 
great object was to get her married. ‘* Wellthen,” thought Jane, ‘if 
that és to be, and Mrs. Smylar’s advancement is to be the consequence, 
it will be infinitely better for me to meet my father’s wishes, and at the 
same time become so far independent as not to find myself in my 
father’s house the daughter-in-law of his impertinent housekeeper ; 
but George Grindle I cannot love.” 

But now of Mrs. Smylar. As soon as Miss Pheezle was gone, and 
Mr. George Grindle had taken a trip to Paris to ** see a sick relation,” 
Mrs. Smylar resumed her usual playfulness of manner with Jane, and 
as the colonel and Sir George were wont to dine together at the Dol- 
drum, Bruff not having eyes quick enough to see that the baronet not 
only ‘would «have been better pleased to dine in Harley-street, but 
quite ready, if he found it would do, to supplant his son in Jane’s good 
graces—she had now her opportunities of holding gentle converse with 
her young lady. 

Diseppointed rather by the colonel’s cessation of invitations to din- 
ner while George was away, Sir George volunteered an offer of him- 
self to make one of a family trio at the colonel’s—the offer was ac- 
cepted ; he came and made himself exceedingly agreeable, and Jane 
looked at him and wondered to herself how he could be the father of 
such a being as his eldest son—indeed, she became so happy in the 
absence of her tormentor that she ‘* plucked up a spirit,” as the song 
says, and asked where ** Mr. Francis” was. 

** Gad,” said Sir George, ‘* there you puzzle me; for declare, upon 
my honour, I have no notion where he is. If there happens to be what 
thev call a scientific meeting, or a great association for the advance- 
ment of general science, where they build stairs to save salmon the 
trouble of leaping, and prove beyond a doubt that Newcastle coals will 
burn if they are put upon a fire,—there, you may depend upon it is 
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Frank.—He thinks himself an uncommonly fine fellow because he has 
ot a letter of thanks on vellum for having sent to the Rumfimusky- 


fosky College at Mosc ow a white black- beetle.” 

‘“‘] was not aware,” said Jane, “that he devoted himself to such 
abstruse studies.’ 

‘‘Abstruse,” said Sir George, ‘absurd, you mean, my dear Miss 
Bruff. W hy, black-beetles are black- beetles—that is when they are 
not white—blue flies are blue flies—maggots—saving your presence, 
are maggots—fleas are fleas—well—and now—lI have a high respect 
for Frank’s perseverance—but will you tell me what earthly difference 
can it make to you or me, or any human being, how many vertebree a 
frog has—how many legs a caterpillar—or how far a flea can go at one 
hop? I have no patience with him for wasting his time in such exqui- 
site nonsense. 


‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


“‘T say ‘ woman,’ but that’s a variation from the author. Still, really, 
all these disquisitions about tadpoles, and what I used to call at school 
tittlebacks, seem to me to be hardly worth the time which the discus- 
sions occupy.” 

‘I don’t profess to know any thing about such things,’ 
“but I think that such researche ‘s may tend to great results.’ 

‘*] dare say they may,” said Sir George, * like our disquisition the 
other day at Greenwich about the whitebait. I confess it does not 
much matter to me to have a geological description of the soil of St. 
James’s-street—all I know is, it’s stone on the top, and what’s under I 


don’t think you or I much care about. Now if Frank had his will, up 


would go the pavement—down he'd go, and be delighted to tell you 


something of its organization, which, if you are like me, you wouldn’t 
understand ; and then they would put the stones down again, and then 
we should have the pavement again, just as wise as we were before it 


had been pulled upy 
‘“* Ah!’’ said Jane, “‘ but if every body acted upon your principle, Sir 


George, we should lose a vast deal of information.” 

‘So you would,” said Sir George, ‘‘ and what then. I don’t preach 
—I have no right to preach, for 1 am not good enough; but don’t you 
see how regularly in proportion as_ this ‘knowledge’ increases, ‘ in- 
fidelity’ prospers. Don’t think I am getting saintish. How did it 
happen that in the most glorious times of this country, none of this 
wonderful enlightenment existed ? Bacon wasn’t a blockhead; Coke 
wasn’t a fool; Queen Elizabeth was something; Shakspeare wasn’t 
quite an idiot; Newton wasn’ta dunce; Milton, though he was blind, 
was not quite ‘contemptible : : and come nearer; your Addisons, Swifts, 
Popes, Drydens, and half a hundred more, were rather above par; 
they never troubled their heads about the backbones of lizards, or the 
antlers of snails; and as for geology, there wasn’t one of them who 
knew what Silex meant, or ever talked about Quartz, except with re- 
gard to his drinking. 

“That'll do—that'll do,” said Bruff; “ you've no taste for those 
sorts of things, and you are right. Come, Jenny, go—go— I’ve rung 


the bell—you'll find lights up stairs.” 
And so with one of those very uncongenial snubs which the colonel 


was in the habit of giving, away went Jane, expelled only because she 


said Jane; 
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mother and her relations, and although she had gladly given them all up 
for the sake of George, still, as it was for his advantage she was to be 
temporarily separated from him, what a consolation it was, that she was 
going to them! 

Jane, upon whom the invincible George had, during his siege, made 
not the slightest impression, felt greatly “relies ed by his absence : more 
especially as it permitted her to give ‘her very detestable toady, the 
bepainted and bewigged poetess, ‘le save of absence. Still his retire- 
ment produced an eflect upon her which was really and truly unex- 
yected ; and that was, a most inordinate desire to know really and truly 
what had begone with his brother; and in this anxiety there mingled 
more of reason and prudence than may be ordinarily found in such 
solicitudes. She had been told by her father that Frank Grindle had of 
himself a very considerable fortune expectant from his maternal uncle— 
she had been forced into a sort of family compact, the ends of which 
are very seldom answered. She certainly very much liked the one 


brother, and very much disliked the other. It appeared to her—looking 
as avery young woman could, that if the 


at it in as worldly a light 
wished her to marry, 


Grindle family was a family into w hich her father ' 
his objection to a younger brother, with a good fortune, could not be 
exceed: ngly strong ; and as to the title, that was an affair of her ow n, 
about which she did not in the least care. 

In fact it seemed to her—and this feeling had been, as we know, long 
before beaten into her mind by various circumstances—that her father’s 
great object was to get her married. ** Wellthen,” thought Jane, ‘if 
that és to be, and Mrs. Smylar’s advancement is to be the consequence, 
it will be infinitely better for me to meet my father’s wishes, and at the 

same time become so far indepe sndent as not to find myself in my 
father’s house the daughter-in-law of his impertinent housekeeper ; 
but George Grindle I cannot love.” 

But now of Mrs. Smylar. As soon as Miss Pheezle was gone, and 
Mr. George Grindle had taken a tr ip to Paris to ** seea sick relation,” 
Mrs. Smylar resumed her usual playfulness of manner with Jane, and 
as the colonel and Sir George were wont to dine together at the Dol- 
drum, Brutf not having eyes quick enough to see that the baronet not 
only would > have “i better ple ased to dine in Hurley- street, but 
quite ready, if he found it would do, to supplant his son in Jane’s good 
graces—she had now her opportunities of holding gentle converse ‘with 
4 r young lady. 

Disappointed rather by the colonel’s cessation of invitations to din- 
ner while George was away, Sir George volunteered an offer of him- 
self to make one of a family trio at the colonel’s—the offer was ac- 
cepted ; he came and made himself exceedingly agreeable, and Jane 
looked at him and wondered to herself how he could be the father of 
such a being as his eldest son—indeed, she became so happy in the 
absence of her tormentor that she “ plucked up a spirit,” as the song 
savs, and asked where ** Mr. Francis” was. 

** Gad,” said Sir George, ** there you puzzle me; forI declare, upon 
my honour, I have no notion where he is. If there happens to be what 
they call a scientific meeting, or a great association for the advance- 
ment of ven eral science, where they build stairs to save salmon the 
trouble of le aping, and prove beyon d a doubt that Newcastle coals will 


burn if they are put upon a tire ,—there, you may depend upon it is 
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Frank.—He thinks himself an uncommonly fine fellow because he has 
ot a letter of thanks on vellum for having sent to the Rumfimusky- 
fosky College at Moscow a_ white black- beetle.” 

‘“*T was not aware,” said Jane, ** that he devoted himself to such 
abstruse studies.” 

“ Abstruse,” said Sir George, “absurd, you mean, my dear Miss 
Braff. Why, black-beetles are black- beetles—that is when they are 
not white—blue flies are blue flies—maggots—saving your presence, 
are maggots—fleas are fleas—well—and now—I have a hi oh vepael 
for Frank’s perseverance—but will you tell me what earthly “difference 
can it make to you or me, or any human being, how many vertebree a 
frog has—how many legs a caterpillar—or how far a flea can go at one 
hop? I have no patience with him for wasting his time in such exqui- 


site nonsense. 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


«| say ‘ woman,” but that’s a variation from the author. Still, really, 
all these disquisitions about tadpoles, and what | used to call at school 
tittlebacks, seem to me to be hardly worth the time which the discus- 
sions occupy.” 

‘*] don't profess to know any thing about such things,” said Jane ; 
“but I think that such rese arches s may tend to great results. ” 

**] dare say they may,” said Sir George, “like our disquisition the 
other day at ‘Greenwich about the whisebait. I confess it does not 
much matter to me to have a geological description of the soil of St. 
James’s-street—all I know is, it’s stone on the top, and what's under I 
don’t think you or I much care about. Now if Frank had his will, up 
would go the pavement—down he'd go, and be delighted to tell you 
something of its organization, which, if you are like me, you wouldn't 
understand ; and then they w ould put the stones down a: gain, and then 
we should have the pavement again, just as wise as we were before it 
had been pulled up. 

‘* Ah! said Jane, “‘ but if every body acted upon your principle, Sir 
George, we should lose a vast deal of information.” 

‘* So you would,” said Sir George, ‘‘ and what then. I don’t preach 
—I have no right to preach, for I am not good enough; but don’t you 
see how regularly in proportion as this ‘ knowledge” increases, ‘in- 
fidelity’ prospers. Don’t think I am getting saintish. How did it 
happen that in the most glorious times of this country, none of this 
wonderful enlightenment existed 2? Bacon wasn't a blockhead : Coke 
wasn’t a fool; Queen Elizabeth was something; Shakspeare wasn’t 
quite an idiot ; Newton wasn’t a dunce; Milton, though he was blind, 
was not quite ‘contemptible : : and come nearer; your Addisons, Swifts, 
Popes, Drydens, and half a hundred more, were rather above par; 
they never troubled their heads about the backbones of lizards, or the 
antlers of snails; and as for geology, there wasn’t one of them who 
knew what Silex meant, or ever talked about Quartz, except with re- 
gard to his drinking.” 

‘That'll do—that'll do,” said Bruff; “ you've no taste for those 
sorts of things, and you are right. Come, Jenny, go—go— I’ve rung 
the bell—you'll find lights up stairs.” 

And so with one of those very uncongenial snubs which the colonel 
was in the habit of giving, away went Jane, expelled only because she 
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glanced at Frank Grindle, and seemed disposed to defend his merito- 
rious scientific pursuits. Sir George leaped from his chair to open the 
door to permit her egress; and truth to be told, began to feel more and 
more sorry that he had so hastily driven his amiable son to the neces- 
sity of bi eaking up his est iblishment in the neighbourhood of the 
Rege nt’s Park. 

And now it was, immediate ‘ly subsequent to this, that Mrs. Smylar 
first made her reappearance after the old fashion, in the drawing-room, 
and began to resume her ordinary mode of addressing Jane. But her 
manner was evidently meant to be pre possessing ¢ and winning ; and more- 
over, there was in her conduct an air of caution and we 1tchfulness of 
being overheard, which was not usual with her when she had previously 
chosen to be familiar and communicative. 

**So Miss Jane,” said she, ** Mr. Grindle has gone out of town—to 
France, isn't he ?” 

‘ IT believe he is,” said Jane, who was not quite aware of his desti- 
nation, and somehow would wae been better pleased if Mrs. Smylar 
could have informed her to what part of the world her brother had ‘be- 

taken himself. 

‘* A fine-looking person ?”’ said Smylar, somewhat interrogatively. 

‘“* Yes,”” said Jane, turning over the leaves of a book which lay be- 
fore her. 

‘Surely you think him handsome 2” ¥ Mrs. Smylar. 

“To tell you the truth, Smylar,” said Jane, ‘I have not thought 
about it —”’ 

— “No ?” said Smylar. ** And yet he has been here very often—con- 
stantly, as one may say.” 

“ That’s quite true,” said Jane. 

“Well, now,” said Mrs, Smylar, “ will you be very angry, Miss 
Jane, if I tell you what J think ?” 

‘Not I,” said Jane, perfectly satisfied that Mrs. Smylar was pre- 
pared with an eulogium of the most extravagant character of his per- 
son, mind, qualities, qualifications, all delivered, cut and dry by her 
father to his fair minister, in order to her edification and improvement. 

‘* Of course the colonel is to know nothing of this,” said Smylar. 

Jane was somewhat startled by this appeal, inasmuch as the idea of 
Smylar’s making a confidence with her, was rather a novelty in the 
arrangements of the establishment ; ‘but “of course,” as Mrs. Smylar 
said, Jane agreed to her conditions. 

** Weill, then,” said Smylar, ** I think him odious ; and if I were you, 
Jane,’’—she called her Jane, —‘']T would never consent to marry him 
—he is what I call a nasty- looking fellow. Ihave taken care to look 
at him over the stairease—I hate that sort of man—and J wouldn’t 
marry him.’ 

‘ But,” said Jane, ‘‘ my father wishes me to marry him, and tells me 
I must love him,’ 

‘*Must,”” said Smylar, “as the proverb goes, ‘is for the king ;’ 
but there is no must in matters like these. I have had some knowledge of 
the world,—and when [ was what I thought well to do, have had some 
experience as to the sort of men to be trusted and loved. This Mr. 
George Grindle is neither to be loved nor trusted—have nothing to say 
to him. If you were my own daughter, I could not feel a greater re- 
gard for you—send him away—refuse him.” 
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“ But, Smylar,” said Jane, “it is quite true that our opinions hap- 
pen to coincide, still how am I to evade my father’s orders—his positive 
commands 2” 

‘** How !” said Smylar, ‘‘ 1 cannot tell you how ; but there are ways 
enough if you choose. He loves you too well to be seriously angry with 
you long; you may manage him just as you please,—fair words and 
your own free will—¢hat I am sure of—as sure as I am that Mr, Grindle 
is not the husband for you.” 

“Well,” said Jane, ‘* knowing, Mrs. Smylar, how readily you gene- 
rally agree with papa, I must own I am not a litile surprised at your 
expressing such opinions of his most particular favourite.” 

‘** You don’t know me yet,” said Mrs. Smylar, her eyes filling with tears, 
kept always in a state of distillation ready for use by such people. ‘I 
know that you have a bad opinion of me, and think I influence the colonel. 
I may perhaps have some little power over him, engendered by what 
I trust even you will believe, to be a scrupulous attention to his interests, 
and the prudential regulation of his establishment. But Jane,—and I 
presume to call you Jane, because I feel a deep interest in all that con- 
cerns you,—I cannot bear to see you sacrificed to a popinjay like that 
—a pretender—a second-class dandy, who would not, when I was in 
the profession, have been permitted to play even a walking gentleman in 
genteel comedy.” 

‘* But,”’ said Jane, ‘‘ have you ever hinted to papa your disapproba- 
tion of this favourite of his ?” 

‘“Me!” said Smmylar, ‘* what opportunity have I of talking to the 
colonel, except upon mere matters of household business ?—especially 
when my dear young lady is in town; for then even those occasions 
and opportunities are morerare. What he thinks upon this business, I 
honestly own I do not regard—that thing—man I cannot even bring 
myself to call him—is ddious, and must be odious to any living 
woman,” . 

‘“‘ The day they both were here,” said Jane, meaning what she said to 
mean nothing, ‘‘ did you see his brother ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Smylar, ‘I did—a very different-looking person; but 
of course I know nothing more—he is gone into the country, isn’t he, 
Miss Jane 2” 

‘**T really don’t know,” said Jane. 

“If you like to know,” said Smylar, ‘there can be no great 
difficulty about it;—but isn’t it odd that if you are interested about 
him —” 

—‘‘Me!” said Jane, exceedingly confused, and feeling herself 
blush—*“ I am not interested about himn—what could have put that into 
your head 2?” 

‘Nothing, my dear Miss Jane,” said Smylar, looking at her own 
bright cunning eyes in the looking-glass over the chimneypiece, “ ex- 
cept that it struck me by your manner of inquiring after him, that you 
might have been pleased with him the day he dined here, and the day 
you invited him to Greenwich.” 

Here—as is always the case with the very cunning ones—Mrs. Smy- 
lar let out, as they say, a litthke more than was quite prudent, or 
would have been quite prudent had her “ recipient” been quicker in her 
apprehension of the ways of the world; because it was evident that if 
the gallant colonel, who never talked to her of any thing but household 
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matters, had not enlarged upon Jane’s admission to him touching her 
<‘oentle remind” to the white ‘‘ betise” at Greenwich, which she had 
given to Frank, Smylar never could, by any possibility, have known 
any thing about ms This particular “* coincidence” did not, however, 
strike poor dear Jane; and the actress who, in a moment after she 
had made it, recollected her blunder, said, or did something to cover 
her own indiscretion, and change the subject of their conversation. 

‘IT certainly think of the two,” said Jane, ‘‘ Francis Grindle is in- 
finitely preferable; but what I have said to papa is, why force me to 
marry any body ?’—I am extremely happy as I am. If by any chance 
I should see a man whose qualities and accomplishments might, in my 
estimation, be calculated to increase that happiness, well and good ; 
but why I am to be sent for up to London, from delightful society, 
amusement, and every thing agreeble, to be driven into a marriage, 
and that with a man whom, as you say no rational woman could en- 
dure, I do not understand.” 

‘* Well,” said Smylar, ‘Cas I have before said, I do not venture to 
give you advice; but, without saying too much, ‘this I will say, that 
if I were you, before I would marry that man, I would suffer any thing 
—every thing that a father could inflict upon me.’ 

‘‘] have written to Mrs. Amersham,” said the confiding Jane, “to 
ask her her opinion as to the course I should pursue—perhaps I shall 
hear to-morrow, and at all events he—Mr. George Grindle—is not to be 
back for a week at least.” 

‘*T wonder now,” said Smylar, looking as innocent as one of the 
country-girls in farces, whose parts when she was “in the pro- 
fession” she had been in the habit of enacting,—‘* I wonder now what 
has taken him to France just at this particular moment.” 

“« Some unavoidable business, papa says,” answered Jane. 

*“A nice piece of business, no doubt,” said Smylar. ‘‘I have no 
patience with the fellow. Oh! Miss Jane, I could tell you a story 
which you ought to know, but which | must not enlighten you with— 
it is altogether an ugly aff ir; and in whatever way you make up your 
mind to resist the plan, I'll help you—yes, to the uttermost ;—so, now 
depend upon me—wait till you hear from Mrs. Amersham—I think I 

can guess what she'll say—and then command me.” 

Saying which, Smylar withdrew, leaving Jane excessively astonished 
at the total change which a few days—nay, hours, had worked in that 
person’s character and conducttowards her. The idea of her lending her- 
self to aconspiracy against the colonel, with the view of thwarting his most 
favourite intentions, and defeating his best-cherished scheme, seemed 
of itself unintelligible ; but the sudden and violent hatred which the 

‘woman of the world” had taken against George Grindle, was even 
more extraordinary still; and when she retired, our poor dear girl felt 
more puzzled than before--she did not see her w way through the dark- 
ness by which she was enveloped, and wistfully looked forward to 
Emma's letter, as to something which might serve to guide her through 
the misty maze in which she was bewildered. 

The allusion made by Smylar to Mr. Francis Grindle’s pre- 
sent ‘‘ local habitation” coming so immediately after the baronet’s 
plain and evidently undisguised denial of any knowledge of his then 
position, was something which—perhaps unconsciously—more excited 
Jane, as far as her own feelings went, than any thing else she had said 
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—barring always the marvellous change in the tone of her conversation 
as regarded the colonel. 

It struck her that Smylar did know what Sir George did not; and, 
although even if she possessed the information she could make no use 
of it, that she might, if she chose to condescend to any thing like a con- 
fidence with a person she despised, ascertain the present residence of 
Francis Grindle. But why should she think about him. She cared for 
him only as it were comparatively, and because strangely, yet with 
some strengthening circumstances of probability, she considered that 
her father had determined she should marry a Grindle. This feelin 
narrowed her views as it hurried her determination, and although more 
than ever puzzled by the new tone of Mrs. Smylar’s conversation, 
she could not divest herself of the idea that compliance with her 
father’s commands was her only chance of escape from the future do- 
mination of Smylar in the character of mother-in-law. 

Then, again, inexperienced as she was in the world’s ways, as we 
have just said, Jane could not account for Smylar’s personal dislike of 
George Grindle, because, in point of fact, there was nothing personally 
disagreeable about him. He had ringlets, and curls, and was something 
like a sheep in the face, and was exceedingly fine, and very coxcombical, 
but still he was good-looking. With a good figure of its school, and 
just as one would have thought such a person as Mrs, Smylar 
would have pronounced ‘ uncommon,” the fault he had, was in 
his manner—the tone of his conversation—and the affected superiority 
to the part he could in reality play in the world. But of this, Smylar, 
who in all probability had never heard him speak—unless upon her 
favourite system of listening—could not judge; and, therefore, Jane 
began to think that for some reason—inasmuch as she had biought her- 
self to believe that Smylar never either said or did any thing without a 
motive—Francis Grindle had secured her interests, and that it was 
in his favour she was deprecating the pretensions of George. It is im- 
possible to comprehend the vast range of thoughts, and fancies, and 
hopes, and expectations, of a creature like the tender, gentle Jane, 
when once the mind is agitated as hers was at the time in question. 

But then again came reason to her aid—how, when, where, and 
even why, should Frank have taken any measures of this sort ?—he had 
never—that she knew of even seen Smylar—he had seen her but thrice, 
and upon those occasions he had betrayed in all his words and actions 
a submissive acquiescence in what as we know he considered a fixed 
family arrangement. The brief balcony-scene at Greenwich was a 
matter of accident; if he felt grateful to Jane for the ‘* remind,” he 
scarcely had time to express his feelings; he came no more—he quitted 
town—and yet after all her reasoning, the glimmering star of hope was 
still in her eye, and in spite of all the improbabilities, not to call them 
impossibilities of the case, she could not quite divest herself of the no- 
tion that somehow or other—how she could not comprehend—the 
amiable and accomplished Francis was the latent cause of Smylar’s 
tirade against his brother. 

Her reflections and considerations upon this point were destined to 
be broken in upon by the arrival to coffee of Sir George and the colonel. 
Sir George being more gallant than usual, and succeeding in making 
his future daughter-in-law believe him a most delightful person. 
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The position of poor Jane—still waiting for advice—is curious. We 
shall in time discover how she gets out of it. 

We must leave the worthy baronet seated by her side on a sofa, 
sipping curagoa, and entertaining her with all the little news which the 
season of the year afforded, and really and truly amusing and pleasing 
her with his anecdotical conversation, to turn to the proceedings of his 
hopeful son, who had some three or four days before taken his departure 
from the happy isle. 

Having taken every unnecessary precaution to elude his father’s 
vigilance, George Grindle by break of day broke up from the cottage, 
and much to his own annoyance started for France with his affectionate 
Nelly and the child. However, the effort to maintain a conversation 
with his once loved and now repudiated companion, required more hy- 
pocrisy and deceit than even he was master of. It was impossible for 
him to go through a whole day’s journey to Dover listening to that poor 
girl’s projects for his return to France at as early a period as possible, 
and hoping for their eventual reconciliation with Sir George, and keep 
up the delusion. Therefore, when they changed horses at ‘Dartford, he 
proposed, for the greater convenience of Tiney and his mother, that her 
maid should exchange places with him, and get into the carriage, while 
he mounted the rumble. A change, certainly not welcome to Ellen, 
nor at all in consonance with his formet devotedness and love of her 
society. However, he wished it, and his wish was law. 

When they reached Canterbury it was getting duskish, and Ellen 
urged him to resume his place, but he still refused, on the ground of a 
headach, and _ his preference for air. Now, it had been his original 
intention to stop at Canterbury and sleep, on account of the child, ° who 
might not so well bear the fatigue of a longer journey—at least such 
was Ellen’s arrangement ;—nevertheless they pushed on at once to 
Dover, which they reached about seven in the evening, a pair of horses 
not being adequate to do better with a heavy carriage loaded with lug- 
gage. 

Here, having ordered dinner, and Tiney having been sent to his 
rest, George gave all necessary directions for shipping the carriage 
in the morning packet,—directions sure to be promptly and accu- 
rately fulfilled, by the active and attentive Mr. Worthington,—and 
having swallowed a hasty and tasteless meal, persuaded E llen to get to 
bed soon in order to be ready for the early start; with which bidding, 
or request, she complied, with all her wonted readiness, leaving George 
to take a stroll along the parade to cool his heated brain,—for heated it 
was with excitement and the journey,—and calculate without the fear 
of interruption, the best means of doing what he called, ** letting 
Nelly down easy when he got her to her journey’ s end.”’ 

On his return to the hotel he wrote a letter to his worthy father, in- 
forming him of his progress so far on his barbarous expedition, and 
another—the first he had ever ventured upon, or, indeed, had occasion 
to address to her—to Jane—which was destined to reach her hand 
simultaneously with the one she had so anxiously anticipated from 
Emma, so 


“The bane and antidote were both before her.” 


But of this event, or the effects producible or produced by the coin- 
cidence, we can yet know nothing, since it is now our province to 
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follow, or rather accompany, the departing trio on their way to Ver- 
sailles. 

The hurry and bustle of a daybreak departure superseded all other 
feelings and sentiments in the morning; and having got Nelly and her 
darling child on board the steamer, George, anxiously solicitous for 
their comfort, advised her to go below with Tiney, and take possession 
of some snug berth, where they would be less affected by a roughish 
sea, and where—which was another object—they would be out of the 
way of observation by their fellow-passengers, 

There were not many on board, for some of the ladies who had 
intended crossing were deterred by the freshness of the breeze, which to 
their delicate senses was magnified into a gale, and a few consequent 
little white horses, with frothy heads, were conjured up into mountain- 
ous waves. George'ran his eye over the few who remained on deck, and 
having satisfied himself that they were nobodies, got into his carriage and 
endeavoured to compose himse If to sleep. Had he chanced to have a 
book in his possession, the consummation he sought would soon have 
been effected ; for somehow or other, reading, whenever he tried it, pro- 
duced the happy symptoms of somnolency he now so anxiously courted. 

In his bootless attempt, bookless as he was, he failed, and the sun 
bursting out from the clouds, and the breeze moderating in proportion 
as they neared the French coast, he descended from his travelling-cha- 
riot—or rather that of Sir George—which, being undistinguished by 
any armorial distinctions (for reasons best known to both father and 
son), would not have betrayed, even to} the best herald on St. Benet’s- 
hill, the name or rank of the owner. Nevertheless, the carriage was of 
proper mould and form—built by Briggs, of Charles-street, Cavendish- 
square, on whom the mantle of the unequalled Hobson (now no more) 
has fallen, and whose soundness of workmanship, and excellence of 
taste, place him in the first rank of coach-makers. The particular 
look of this carriage had attracted the notice of one passenger, 
who, enveloped in his cloak, continued walking the deck during 
the whole of the passage, rather liking ‘ the rocking of the elements 
as suiting the present temper of his mind,” and when the particularly 
fine owner of it re-emerged from its door, the tall stranger in the cloak 
having made some brief apology to George for taking such a liberty, 
(which brief apology was, under the circumstances, exceedingly well 
received), asked him who had built it. 

George, rather flattered at finding the man upon whom his mind had 
conferred the distinction of the gentleman of the party, particularly 
stricken by the appearance of the carriage, forthwith gave him the ree 
quired information, and thence arose an “hour's personal acquaintance, 
They walked together and talked, and before a quarter of the period of 
their intimacy of sixty minutes had expired, either of them was driven 
into a puzzle to know whom the other was, and how it were possible that 
two men moving evidently in the same sphere should not have been 
in some degree known to each other before. 

It is very good fun to watch two men under similar circumstances, 
trying to find out by the most roundabout means, and the most 
insignificant—the chancellor might call them ‘‘ impertinent” —questions, 
something more of each other. The tall man in the cloak was not a 
member of Crockford’s, but he belonged to the Travellers’ —George 
belonged to Crockford's, but was not a member of the Travellers’. The 
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tall man in the cloak was going to France to stay—George was only 
going for part of a week, The servant of the tall man in the cloak came 
to him to know whether he hadn’t better get the luggage ready for 
landing —George had no servant with himn—why? The tall man in the 
cloak was going honourably on his visit to France—George was sneak- 
ing away for the perpetration of a baseness, at which the tall man in 
the cloak would have shuddered. 

‘* | must go below,” said George Grindle, ‘‘ and look after my little 
woman.” 

The tall man in the cloak having won so much of his confidence, 
and even so much of his admiration, by his manners and conversation, 
George felt—and oh! how strangely contradictory are all human feel- 
ings—an anxiety that he should see the lovely creature whom he was 
on the eve of deserting. 

He went—the water being now smooth under the lee of the land, he 
thought she would like to come upon deck, and the darling little bright- 
eyed child was impatient for a run. 

The tall man in the cloak took that opportunity of asking one of the 
men belonging to the steamer, if he knew whose carriage that was— 
pointing to the plain olive-green chariot in question. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the man, touching his hat with his hand turned ho- 
rizontally; ‘* Mr. Grindle’s, sir—son of Sir George Grindle—he very 
often comes and goes by us.” 

The tall man in the cloak said nothing: the words ‘¢ Thank you,” 
were all that passed his lips, and he resumed his walk. 

What the thoughts were, that were passing in the mind of the tall 
man in the cloak when he heard this name—the name of a man he had 
never seen before, never known, and as it should seem could not in the 
slightest degree be interested about, who shall pretend to guess ? 

George Grindle returned with the lovely Ellen leaning on_ his 
arm, looking more lovely than ever; the rest she had taken had 
refreshed her, and George's kindness in coming below to seek her so- 
ciety, reminded her of other days; and when she made her appear- 
ance, resting for support upon the heartless fiend, who was resolved in 
eight-and-forty-hours more to abandon her, with her beautiful boy 
holding her other hand, the stranger was evidently much stricken. 

George did not know how, or by what name to present him to Ellen; but 
there is a sort of conventional feeling of confidence amongst gentlemen, 
and although ignorant of the name, George was perfectly satisfied of 
the condition and quality of his anonymous friend, and a single simple 
bow of recognition on his part, followed by a question of no great in- 
trinsic importance, but valuable in forming a link in what seemed to be 
designed to be a general conversation amongst themselves, thawed the 
ice, and brought the trio into easy communication: a conclusion to 
which they were more speedily and less formally brought by an expression 
on the part of Tiney, of the most violent love-at-first-sight of a cane of 
which the tall man in the cloak happened to be the possessor, His kind- 
ness to the child, who immediately pounced upon the object of his de- 
light, in spite of the awful frown of his mother, and his instant con- 
version of it into a horse for his own exercise, won the esteem and 
regard of Ellen, while George felt a strange sort of vanity in seeing 
how very much the tall man in the cloak admired Tiney’s mamma. 
The duration or extent of his acquaintance with George, whose 
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name even he did not know from the proper authority, did not seem to 
justify the tall man in the cloak in asking any questions concerning the 
object of their voyage; only certain it was, that the gentleman whom 
he knew to be Mr. “George Grindle, had told him that his visit to 
France would be exceedingly short. Now it seemed from something 
which passed in the course of their conversation that her stay was likely 
to be permanent; and this certainly did awaken a certain degree of de- 
sire on the part of the tall man in the cloak to know something more 
of their history. Moreover there was a plaintiveness in all Ellen said, 
and in her looks a sort of restless anxiety, which seemed only to be 
relieved when she caught a look of kindness from George ; and there- 
fore it might perhaps have been wrong in its degree, but it was perfectly 
natural, that when George—who having no man-servant with him, was 
forced to take more upon himself than if he had had one—was gone 
to look after something, and see about something else, the tall man in the 
cloak did venture to ask Ellen if she was going to remain in France. 

‘‘ For the present,” said Ellen, “ Iam going to stay at Versailles 
with my mother.’ 

This perfectly satisfied the stranger, and dissipated into thin air 
some doubts which had grown up in his mind as to the oddness of the 
proposed separation between George and the lady. When George 
returned, the tall ‘man in the cloak resumed his distant civility, and 
played with Tiney and the stick, even more assiduously than before. 

The voyage ended, the squabblings of commissionaires, the rush of 
baggage- beare rs, the cries of contending ‘ wreckers,” as they may be 

called, the importunity of the douaniers, and all the rest of it, sud- 
denly cut the knot of the incipient acquaintance of George and the tall 
man in the cloak. They were soon separated in the crowd, and George 
anxious to get on, forthe sake of a speedy return, made every exertion 
to get the superfluous formalities over, and, in less than three hours 
from their arrival at Calais, the wretched trio, for such they seemed 
destined to be, were on their way to Boulogne. 

Ellen had been accustomed to France, and although nota “ native,” 
had been educated there in an English school on Montmartre, whence 
she had been taken, when she was supposed to have learned enough of the 
nothingnesses of which boarding-school education is made up, by her 
mother, and with her domesticated at Versailles; and even yet she 
looked back to the neat little parterres in the school-garden—the baize- 
covered breakfast-tables, and the protecting dog at the entrance, with 
recollections as strong as if La belle France had ‘been her own country. 

Toher, the broad expanse of unenclosed, yet highly-cultivated country, 
the stragglingand scantily-populated hamlets, which so forcibly strike the 
English eye upon leaving our thickly-peopled, fertile Kentish valleys, 
were almost picturesque ; and, as associated with later affections, and 
even more endearing ties, she welcomed them with pleasure. It was 
through this country she had passed with George,—her beloved George, 

—after having taken that step which had excluded her fromall society ex- 
cept that of her betrayer. Those were daysto herof pure bright happiness, 
and a recurrence to them was not the less blissful because some dark 
clouds, unlooked forand unanticipated by her, had since risen upon her fate. 

To George, whose notions of the picturesque were of a very peculiar 
order, the whole affair was monotony the most melancholy; his 
Opinion of scenery was very much of the same school as that of the 
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veteran bacchanalian Captain Morris, who sang the comparative merits 
of the metropolis and the country too well to be forgotten by such as 
the great wit, who, according to our lately-lost, and much-lamented 
friend James Smith, declased that if he were obliged to live in the 
country, he would have the approach to his house paved, and hire a hack- 
ney-coach by the year to drive up and down all day before his windows, 

George duly appreciated the charms of ‘the shady side of Pall- 

mall,” ‘the groves of tall chimneys,” and all the other attributes of 
London, so well sung by the veteran bard; and it was there, and 
amongst their attributes, his thoughts were resting while making his 
present wearisome progress. But what were such thoughts as his 
worth, when the secondary object of them was sucha being as Jane 
Bruff, and when they scarcely could wander to her fortune—the sole 
object of attraction to him—without resting remorselessly and wretche sdly 
upon the lovely companion of his journey ? 

Ellen could not fail to notice and feel deeply the absence and ab- 
straction by which George’s conduct was characterized ; but she, poor 
confiding girl, attributed them to the cause in which originated her 
own anxiety ‘and sorrow—the approaching aepaenieen of two fond 
hearts, increased as she thought, on his part, by his deep losses at 
play, and the paia he felt at his estrangement from his father, partly, 
if not chiefly, as he had made her believe, consequent upon his con- 
nexion with her. It was_true she was returning to an affectionate parent, 
whose fate, at least as far as we are concerned at present, is equally 
involved in mystery with that of her child; but although the proverb 
makes the mother say, 

“« My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 
My daughter’s my daughter the whole of her life,” 
still Ellen could not overcome the gnawing recollection that she was 
for a time to be separated from George—herself being the cause 
of the separation. Poor Nelly! 

The travellers slept at Montreuil on account of Tiney, and proceeded 
on their journey next morning. When they reached Abbeville, Tiney 

was hungry and to be refreshed, and Nelly herself felt as if even she 
could eat something. George readily acceded to the suggestion of 
calling a halt, and acc ordingly ,a remarkably nice clean meal, although 
much too early for dinner, according to George’s opinion, was served 
to them in the salle-d-manger under the gateway of the Téte de Beuf. 

While this repast was preparing, George what he called “ stretched 
his legs,” by walking out of the inn-yard, disdaining some very pressing 
remarks of sundry congregated beggars, ‘whe suggested the propriety of 
his visiting the beautiful cathedral, and the river Somme, all of which they 
did with a pride and enthusiasm wholly unknown to the lower orders of 
English, who rather wonder at the pursuits of investigating travel- 
lers, than aid them in ace oe their objects. To all these incite- 
ments to the pic turesque George turned a deaf ear, and maintained in 
all its force the purity of the English character, according to the 
French acceptation, by bestowing upon them a few of those monosylla- 
bic anathemas, for which our countrymen are said to be so celebrated 
throughout the civilized world. 

Turning back again, to avoid the im portunities of these craving 
cognoscentt, George's eyes encountered, emerging from the door of a 
room opposite to that in which his dinner was being prepared, the tall 
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man in the cloak who had been his fellow-passenger in the steamer. “TI 
seem,” said the stranger, accosting George,‘‘ to have got the start of you.” 

“Why,” said George, “ you travel lightly and alone, I have more 
companions and luggage. We slept last night at Montreuil. How- 
ever, I propose to push on to Grandvilliers to-night if I can.—Are you 
now for Paris ?” 

‘“‘ No,” said the stranger, ‘‘ I have some idea of making this a point 
to start from, in making a little tour which I have for some time had in 
contemplation. I have no doubt I shall end in Paris.” 

‘* So probably shall I,” said George, ‘‘ eventually; but for the pre- 
sent I only make a flying visit. Indeed, I shall merely pass through 
it to deposit my young lady with her mother at Versailles, whither [ have 
promised her for some time to go; and then scamper back to London 
us fast as I can.” 

‘**So then,” thought the stranger, ‘‘the account the lady gave of 
herself is the true one—-why I should have doubted her I know 
not—that she is good and amiable I am sure.” In fact, the stranger 
felt a deep interest in Ellen even at first sight; he was pleased 
with the manful playfulness of her child, and that interest increased 
when he saw her again at Abbeville, recovered from the temporary dis- 
arrangement caused by the little voyage, and looking as bright and 
beautiful as any one could look whose heart was full of grief, and whose 
eyes gave evidence that tears had been there. 

George Grindle saw that the stranger was interested about 
them, and being satisfied by his manner, the mode in which he tra- 
velled, and the way in which he was served, that he was safely to be 
cultivated, was by no means disinclined to enlist him as a participator 
in the meal which was just ready; and indeed gave such indications of 
his wishes on that point, as to induce the stranger in the cloak to tell 
him that he had already taken a substantial luncheon; which, joined 
to the fact that George was hastening forward as speedily as possible, 
would render that arrangement useless. But when the stranger made his 
bow, he certainly did look at Ellen in a very peculiar manner; the look 
he gave was neither presumptuous nor licentious—it was not a look of 
worldly love; nor was it a look of an expectation of meeting with her 
again, founded, as with some men it might have been, on her simple 
statement of her destination to Versailles, corroborated by the subse- 
quent announcement of George. But, divested as it was of all or any 
of these attributes, the look struck into the gentle Ellen’s heart; in 
it, there seemed to her to be something awfully prophetic. She tried 
to rally from the feeling with which it had impressed her—what could 
this man be to her, or she to him? Yet the intensity of feeling which 
he exhibited on leaving them—so much deeper and even more solemn 
in its character than it was when they had separated in the morning 
at Calais—astonished her not more, than the difficulty she had in en- 
deavouring to drive it from her mind and memory. 

To Tiney the stranger presented the much-loved stick on which in the 
packet he had taken his mimic equestrian exercise. George begged that 
he would not indulge the child so very much, but the stranger insisted, 
and la fille at the Téte de Beuf having announced to Madame that she 
was served, the newly-made friends prepared for their separation. _ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said the stranger, “‘ we may hereafter meet in Paris. 
I shall be happy if you will permit me to renew our acquaintance at 
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some future opportunity ;” and these words were strongly emphasized 
with another look at Ellen, perceived by George, but without any of 
the nervous anxiety, or jealous displeasure, which a few months before 
would have agitated and angered him. On the contrary, he rejoined 
upon the stranger by saying, that after his kindness to Tiney, he was 
quite sure his mamma would be most happy, if he happened to go to 
Versailles, to present him to her mother, Mrs. Eversfield, who had ‘long 
been residing there, and who would be exceedingly clad to evince her 
ratitude for his great consideration of her little spoiled grandson.” 

Ellen, to say truth, w was rather surprised at the mode in which George 
gave an invitation to her mother’s house to a perfect stranger; but even 
the most trifling mark of kindness to a darling child excites a fond 
mother’s gratitude, and the good-nature with which he had humoured 
Tiney’s fancy for his stick, had secured him her good opinion, not 
deteriorated by the consciousness of the interest w hich, as we have just 
seen, she felt strongly convinced he took in her fate, but which she was 
equally certain involved no sentiment which she mightnot properly cherish, 

“* Good day, then,” said the stranger, ‘‘ you will be rattling over 
these terrific roads while I shall be quietly studying the beauties of this 
part of France, in which I have never staid. W hen I am in Paris, the 
Hotel de Bourbon is my pied a terre, and having taken so great a liberty 
with you, as to intrude. myself, lL leave you my card, in order that if you 
are passing my door, and feel so inclined, we may meet again.” 

Now to Ge orge, giving Aés card in return was the thing of all others 
he would have wished to avoid, but as the acquaintance, by the inter- 
vention of Tiney, had so far progressed, it did not seem possible for him 
to avoid the expression of mutual confidence and anxiety that they might 
know more of each other. He had hoped to get entirely clear of any fur- 
ther dénouement, in the first instance, by their separation at Calais; and 
in the second, when they met at Abbeville, by giving the stranger the 
name and address of Ellen’s mother, at V ersailles, and not being aware 
that the stranger knew perfectly well who he was, would, if he could, 
have shuffled. It was, however, in vain, and George, thus driven to 
the act, wrote on a piece of paper, having no visiting ticket with him, 
‘* Mr. Grindle—Crockford’s,’ adding, as he presented it to the stranger, 
that wherever he might be, that address would surely find him; little 
supposing at the moment that as 

“ The great globe itself shall dissolve,” 


that magnificent, convenient, convivial, agreeable, and admirable esta- 
blishment was destined to dissipation wholly of another character 
from that for which the uninitiated choose to censure it. The “mighty 
master,” full of wealth, and growing full of years, having achieved his 
labours, has resolved, like Here ules, to give up hisclub. At the period 
of which we treat, that event had not even been surmised or anticipated, 
and the stranger received the card as describing in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory manner the *‘ whereabout” of Mr. George Grindle. 

The new friends shook hands, the stranger shook hands with poor 
Ellen, and kissing the forehead of her darling boy, quitted them, 
leaving in the possession of Mr. George Grindle, his card, thus engraven 
and written : “Mn. Mires Bracknore, 


** Hotel de Bourbon.” 
(To be continued.) 
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SUPPOSITIONS ABOUT SHAKSPEARE. 


BY A ci-devant COMEDIAN. 
“* Well !—as you guess ?” 


A conJEcTURAL peccadillo has been lately added to the outstanding 
list of moral misdemeanors alleged, or covertly inferred against Shak- 
speare. This novel charge appears in the prefatory notice appended to 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,” in Mr. Knight’s pictorial edition now in 
progress of publication. 

Not only is the authorship of the elder play, which furnished the 
groundwork of Shakspeare’s version, claimed for Robert Greene, but 
the barefaced piracy is asserted to have taken place during the life of 
the original dramatist, and consequently formed the principal provoca- 
tion to Greene’s well-known attack on—in his own conceit—the only 
Shake-scene in a country. 

When Greene penned his splenetic epistle, Shakspeare had distanced 
all competitors. Already had he far outstripped them in the path of 
popularity, and found it the palmy road to fortune. ‘‘ What need the 
bridge much broader than the flood?”” On this showing alone, profes- 
sional jealousy might sufficiently account for any envious hostility dis- 
played against the prosperous poet hy his eclipsed co-rivals, and we 
may fairly suppose that the feeling was aggravated in Greene, by a 
half-remorseful, half-malevolent sense of the contrast between his own 
‘*bad eminence,’ and Shakspeare’s unblemished reputation. Never- 
theless, I concur so far with the critic, that I believe there was a special 
and personal motive for the peculiar bitterness of spirit evinced by 
‘‘ Robin ;” but I shall endeavour to prove that the ebullition sprang 
from a very different and far less creditable source than the assumed in- 
fringement of a copyright. Benefits bestowed on the unworthy, too 
often generate only antipathy in the obliged, and such, if I err not, 
were the relative positions of Shakspeare and Greene. 

All who take an interest in the subject, now know—thanks to our 
successful Shakspearian ‘treasure seeker,” Mr. Collier—that so early 
as 1589, Shakspeare was a shareholder in the property and profits of 
the Blackfriars Theatre; and that in 1608, he was, moreover, sole 
proprietor of the wardrobe and stage appurtenances belonging to that 
establishment. 

I submit, then, that these facts, with other indications to be noted, 
point to Shakspeare ‘ with modesty enough and likelihood to lead, 
as the “player,” so conspicuously introduced in Greene’s ** Groats- 
worth of Wit,’’ &c. (1592). The very vehicle, be it remembered, con- 
veying also the selfsame author's offensive epistle. In this autobio- 
graphical tract, Greene, undisguisedly naming himself Roberto, relates 
that driven by his most justly-incensed elder brother from the family 
mansion, he had thrown himself on the earth, and was exclaiming 
against his treacherous partner in iniquity, the profligate courtesan 
Lamilia, when, ‘On the other side of the hedge sate one that heard 
his sorrow, who getting over, came towards him, and brake off his 
passion. When he approached, he saluted Roberto in this sort : ‘ Gen- 
Nov.—vou, LX. NO. CCXXXIX. x 
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tleman,’ quoth he ‘(for so you seeme), I have by chaunce heard you 
discourse some part of your griefe, which appeareth to be more than 
you will discover, or I can conceit. But if you vouchsafe, such sim- 
ple comfort as my ability will yeeld, assure ‘vourselfe that I will en- 
devour to doe the best, that eyther may procure you profit, or bring 
you pleasure; the rather, for ‘that I suppose you are a scholler, and 
pittie it ismen of learning should live in lacke.’ 

‘¢ Roberto, wondring to heare such good words, for that this yron age 
affordes few that esteeme of vertue, ‘returned him thankefull cratula- 
tions, and (urged by necessitie) uttered his present griefe, beseeching 
his advice how he might be employed. 

“«« Why, easily,’ quoth he, ‘and greatly to your benefit; for men of 
my profession get by schollers their whole living.’ 

“* What is your profe ssion ?’ sayde Roberto. 

‘“<¢ Truly, sir,’ sayde he, ‘1 am a player.’ 

‘A player!’ quoth Roberto, ‘ | tooke you rather for a gentleman 
of aemmtialaes for if by outward habite men should be censured, | 
tell you you would bee taken fora substantiall man.’ 

“+*So lam where I dwell,’ quoth the player, ‘reputed able at my 
proper cost, to build a windmill. What, though the world once 
went hard with me, when I was fayne to carry my playing fardle a 
foot-backe, tempora mutantur : 1 know you know the meaning of it 
better than 1: but I thus conster it, it is otherwise now : for my very 
share in playing apparrell will not bee solde for two hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘«* Truely,’ sayde Roberto, ‘ it is strange that you should so prosper 
in that vaine practise; forthat it seemes to me your voyce ts nothing 
gracious. 

‘“* Nay, then,’ said the player, ‘I mislike your judgment. Why I 
am as famous for Delphyrgus and the King of the F airies, as ever was 
any of my time. ‘ The Twelve Labours of Hercules” have I terribly 
thundered on the stage, and played three scenes of the Divedd in the 
“ Highway to Heaven.” ’ 

““* Have ye so?’ said Roberto. ‘Then I pray you pardon me.’ 

“* Nay, more,’ quoth the player; ‘I can serve to make a pretty 
speech; for | was a country author, passing at a morrall; for it was 
I that penned “The Morrall of Man’s Wit,” “ The Dialogue of Dives,” 
and for seven yeeres space was absolute interpreter of the Puppets. 
But now my almanacke ts out of date : 


‘ The people make no estimation 
Of morals teaching education.” 


Was not this prety for a plain rime extempore? If ye will, yee shall 
have more . ; 

“Nay, it is enough,’ said Roberto; ‘but how mean you to use 
me ¢’ ony 

‘** Why, sir, in making playes,’ sayde the other ; ‘ for which you shall 
bee well paied, if you will take the paines.’ 

Roberto gladly aecedes to the proposal, and subsequently boasts 
that he became “ famous for an arch playmaking poet. 

In the foregoing extract, we find the palpable hit at the ownership of 
the “playing apparrell,”” coupled with its possessor’s vaunt of being 
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reputed wealthy enough to build a windmill. Does it demand any 
violent stretch of coasts to regard the illusion as a broad sneer at 
the pending erection, by the Blackfriars proprietors, of their summer 
‘‘house on the bankside, calde the Globe?” 

In his Tempora Mutantur, a self-laudatory gloss, Greene appears to 
plume himself on, what he sorely felt was his ‘only semblance of van- 
tage, the superiority of his mere scholarship over the “ small Latin” of 
Shakspeare, His sarcastic reference to the ‘* nothing gracious” voice 
is likewise in full accordance with the traditional opinion of the great 
poet-player’s histrionic deficiency. I am well aware that every attempt 
hitherto made to demonstrate the fact of either reproach having been 
cast on Shakspeare whilst living, has been met by a verdict of “not 
proven.” 

A similar fate may attend my present impeachment of Greene; but 
I trust that I shall at least completely establish the accuracy of the old 
and hotly-contested hypothesis, which dates the production of ‘* Ham- 
let” in or before 1589, and challenges Shakspeare as the nameless au- 
thor, at whose imputed lack of Latinity the partisan satirical arrows 
of Nashe were launched. 

By some strange slip of the pen, the writer of an article on “ Recent 
Shakspearean Literature,” in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review, repeatedly ascribes the flippant invective of Nashe, to Lodge, 
whose only connexion with the main question is his notice, 1596, “of 
“the chost who cried so miserably at the theatre, like an oister wife, 
Hamlet revenge !” 

This occurred seven years after Nashe’s attack ; Lodge’s gibe, how- 
ever, strongly corroborates the application of Greene’s ‘* nothing gra- 
cious” voice to Shakspeare, since we are assured that, “ the top of his 
performance, was the ghos¢ in his own ¢ Hamlet.’ ’ 

Our historian Hume, bowing to an earlier authority, rules that no 
writer ‘‘ should refer for any thing material to other books.” I shall 
therefore begin at the beginning, though the statement will, probably, 
be perfectly familiar to ninety-nine readers out of each hundre d. 

Nashe, like Greene, in those days of non-diffusion, deemed his col- 
legiate education a lofty ‘‘ feather in his cap of vanity,” and was one 
of the latter worthy’s most intimate and congenial companions. 

In 1589 Greene published his “ Arcadia,” with a preliminary ad- 
dress written by his friend, and dédicated to the gentleman-students of 
the two universities. In this snarling manifesto, Nashe, as if appealing 
for Self and Co., from the judgment of the common cry, to the tribunal 
of their learned brethren, thus assailed : ‘‘A common practice nowadays, 
among a sort of shifting companions, that run through every art, and 
thrive by none, to leave the trade of noverint, whereto they were born, 
and busie themselves with the endeavours of art, that could scarcely 
Latinize their neck verse, if they should have need; yet English 
Seneca, read by candle-light, yeelds many good sentences, as ‘ Bloud 
isa beggar,’ and so forth : and if you entreat him fair, in a frosty morn- 
ing, he will affoord you whole Hamlets,—I should say, handfuls, of 
gicall speeches.” 

One of our latest essayists on Shakspere, Mr. Brown, citing Nashe’s 
philippic, observes, in an incidental note, ‘*I regret that it has been 
out of my power to obtain a —_ of Seneca his Tenne Tragedies, 
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London, 1581: in order to discover, if it contains ‘ blood is a beggar,’ 
or any proof of its having been read by Shakspere.” 

With a sincere sympathy in Mr. Browne’s researches, my perusal of 
his remark instantly suggested to me the possibility of my attaining, in 
town, what was beyond his reach in the country. 

Cui bono? queried intrusive common sense. Surely so obvious a 
depositary of the proofs required, if any such were extant, must have 
been fruitlessly ransacked, over and over, again and again, during the 
course of a controversy, now nearly a century old! 

Still the hint haunted me, and resolving to have ‘‘ satisfaction of my 
thought,” I eventually procured access to the antique tome, which, I 
presume, would be honoured, in the immortal dominie’s catalogue, 
** with four R's, which denoteth Rarissimus.” 

In the first place, I eagerly proceeded to scan the “ Agamemnon” as 
presenting incidents in its story, admirably apt to induce verbal imita- 
tion in ** Hamlet.” Some slight episodical resemblances I certainly 
found, but existing in conception rather than in expression. For 
example, in the unique edition of ‘ Hamlet,” 1603, there is a regretful 
allusion to Hecuba’s “all ore-teeming loynes.” The ‘ Cassandra” of 
John Studley speaks of the royal mother, 


“ Whose fruitfull wombe did breed the brand of fyer blasing bright.” 


Shakspeare’s delineation of the ‘‘*mob led queen,” most assuredly, 
affords no parallel to the alliterative pathos of the English Seneca’s 
poetic picture of her majesty’s maternal bereavement : 


“On her shee taketh heart of grace, with lookes so sterne and wylde, 
And barketh as a bedlem bitch, about her strangled chylde.” 


Asin ** Hamlet,” the death of Priam is also described; but the 
shades of similarity are nowhere strong enough to colour a charge of 
plagiarism. Wearied with wading through the narcotic pages of ** Aga- 
memnon,” which is placed eighth among the ten dramas, I listlessly 
turned back to the first of the series, the * Hercules Furens” of Jasper 
Heywood; but, oh! for a white stone! how richly was my previous dis- 
appointment recompensed, when | encountered the infuriated demi-god 
thus proclaiming his delirious resolves : 

“With double mountayne now I will a stayre to Gods up make ; 
Let Chyron under Ossa see his Pelion mountayne gret : 
Olympus up to heaven above in thyrd degree then set, 

Shall come itselfe or els be cast.” 


Need | add that this Titanic hyperbole was divided by Shakspeare be- 
tween his heroes. The Laertes of 1603, on leaping into Ophelia’s 
grave, briefly exclaims, 
“ Now poure earth on, Olympus hie, 
And make a hill to ore top old Pelion.” 


‘“‘ Hamlet,” following the sacrificial precedent, in act and word, re- 
torts, 
—‘ Let them throw on us, 


Whole hills of earth, till with the heighth thereof, 
Make oosel as a wart.” 


With the extract from Heywood, and the modern acting edition of 
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‘‘Hamlet,” in juxtaposition, every reader must recognise the signs 
put forth by Shakspeare himself, as guides to the vocabulary whence 
he drew his materials for this wordy war. 

According to the text printed and spoken from 1604, to the present 
Anno Domini, the Prince copying the bombastic tone of his antago- 
nist’s sorrow, replies, 

“* Be buried quick with her, and so will I ; 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 

Singeing his pate, against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thow'lt mouthe, 

Pil rant as well as thou!” 
Thus intimating his pre-acquaintance with the theatrical language bor- 
rowed by Laertes, and illustrating his own contempt for such factitious 
** shows of grief,” as ‘a man might play.” 

Another, and still more unequivocal reference to the English Seneca, 

occurs in Hamlet's next and departing speech : 
“ Hear you, sir, 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 

J lov’d you ever— but it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.” 
In my earlier musings on the devious flow of Hamlet’s apparently in- 
consistent emotions, I ever found myself unable to surmise by what 
under-current of ideas he could possibly bring Hercules, so incon- 
gruously associated, mto the funereal quarrel. The enigma is now 
solved, yet the most remarkable circumstance connected with it re- 
mains to be told. 

Both the significant lines, given above, in italics, are wanting in the 
earliest known edition, that of 1603. In the first instance, the Prince’s 
speech finishes with, 
“‘ Make oosel as a wort.” 


In the second, his closing lines are merely, 


“What is the reason, sir, that you use me thus? 
I never gave you cause: but stand away ; 
A cat will meaw, a dog will have a day.” 
The important additions ‘‘ make assurance doubly sure.” Shakspeare 
accused of plagiarism at once nullified the indictment, by inserting 
those expressive sentences, which in pointing public attention to the 
transfer, at the same time totally changed its character. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, suspects that the first published copy of 
the play ‘‘ has perished, and that the quarto of 1603, gives us the work 
in an intermediate state, between the rude youthful sketch, and the 
perfected ‘ Hamlet,’ which was published in 1604.” 

Is it not more probable that the meager quarto in question, with its 
abominably maltreated and mangled text, was either a reprint from 
some very early edition, or the unsold remainder of an ancient stock, 
reproduced with a newly-manufactured title-page? Such devices were 
not unknown to the bibliopolists of the Elizabethan era. That I have 
correctly construed Hamlet’s supplementary lines, as palpably referring 
to the ‘* Hercules Furens,” is further apparent from a passage in 


Brome’s ‘* Antipodes.” 
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A nobleman adopting the didactic vein of his princely predecessor, is 
represented schooling some players, preparatory to their performance, 
and emphatically warns one of them, to avoid all ‘* see-saw” gesticula- 


tion, 
“ Nor in a comic scene play Hercules Furens, 


Tearing your throat to split the audients’ ears.” 

Here is proof positiv e that Heywood’s hero was not only as well known 
on the stage as in the closet, but that he enjoyed a theatrical celebrity 
very similar to the fame achie ved by his still more notorious dramatic 
conte mporary, ‘* old Jeronymo.’ 

It seems to have escaped Mr. Brown’s observation that Shakspeare 
expressly vouches his own acquaintance with Seneca in the compliment 
paid by ‘Polonius to the plavers. For them 


“ Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.” 


Ina note on this passage, the commentator of the pictorial edition of 
the tragedy, quotes Warton’s opinion that the frequent performance of 
Latin plays by the students of the two universities ** may have sug- 


gested to Shi ikspe are the names of Seneca and Plautus.” But, with 
all deference to the authority, the players eulogised by Polonius were 
not accustomed to act Latin plays. They were ‘* the tragedians of the 


city.” Heywood’s translation of the ‘ He rcules,” was originally pub- 
lished singly, twenty years before the collected dramas, and I am 
tempted to give an additional transcript from it, to show that so far 
from being unworthy the stage of that period, portions of the poetry 
were immeasurably superior to many much later productions. The ex- 
tract will, also, present the curious in poetical coincidences with an 
opportunity of comparing the passage with various sequent descriptions 
of sleep, particularly those of Shakspeare. 
The lines are from the chorus performed whilst the exhausted deity 
slumbers. 
“And thou O tamer best: 

O sleepe of toyles, the quietnesse of mynde, 

Of all the lyfe of man the better parte, 

O of thy mother Astrey wynged kynde, 

Of harde and pyning death that brother r arte, 

With truth mingling the false of after state, 

The sure, but eke the worste foreteller yet: 

© Father of all thynges, of lyfe the gate, 

Of lyght the rest, of nyglit the fellowe fyt, 

That com’st to kyng and servaunt e qui ally, 

And gently che rrysshest who weary bee, 

All mankynde loe that dreadfull is to dye, 

Thou dost cons strayne long death to learne by thee.” 


Having, | hope, satisfactorily identified Shi akspeare with the pragma- 
tical pe rsonage whose title to ‘‘ benetit of clergy’’ Nashe was inclined 
to dispute, any further « ‘omment on the a; creement between the latter’s 
coarse taunt, and Greene's modifie ‘d echo may be spared. In examin- 
ing the remaining traits of Greene’s caricature, I own that at first sight 
the asserted early avocations of his patron player appear utterly irre- 
concilable with our knowledge of Sh iakspeare, confined as it is to the 
metropolis. That he might, in his outset, have written rustic morals, or 
even travelled, like the intinerants in the old Jnduction to the 
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‘‘ Shrew,” with his ‘ playing fardle a foote-backe,” we may reasonably 
imagine ; but that he ever officiated as a ‘* Master o’ the motions,” who 
for a single moment would concede ? 

True, | might argue that undeniable facts sometimes give currenc 
to accompanying falsehoods ; but take the paragraph as it stands, will 
it not admit of more than a diteral interpretation ? 

‘‘IT was a country author, passing at a morrall, for it was I that 
penned the Morrall of Man’s Wit, the Dialogue of Dives, and for 
seven yeeres space was absolute interpreter of the puppets. But now 
my alinanacke is out of date: 

The people make no estimation 
Of morals teaching education. 


The Edinburgh Reviewer, after allowing that Shakspeare probably 
gained some youthful experience in legal phraseology, adds, ‘* Nor can 
we regard old Aubrey’s tale of his having been a country schoolmaster, 
as one that might not have been founded on some circumstance bear- 
ing a resemblance to it.” 

_May we not gather presumptive evidence in favour of Aubrey’s tra- 
dition, from the now obscure allusions of Greene? Grant that such a 
rumour, true or false, had reached his ears, and we shall find no great 
difficulty in appropriating to the ‘ upstart crow,” the ‘ absolute 
Johannes Factotum” of his own epistle—the again ‘‘ absolute” inter- 
pretership of juvenile puppets, and the composition of country ‘‘ Morals 
teaching education.” 

Nashe, too, has his ‘sort of shifting companions that runne 
through every art, and thrive by none.” Had the author of ‘ Hamlet” 
not more than ordinarily thriven, he would not have provoked the 
innocuous scoff. Through precedent it is precisely concurrent in its 
tendency with the spiteful sneers of Greene. On these premises | con- 
clude that the production of ‘‘ Hamlet” formed the principal epoch in 
Shakspeare’s life, and that its signal success concentrated the ‘‘envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness,” which thenceforward ambiguously 
assailed him. 

The certainty that in one production, and the probabilities which I have 
adduced, that in another, our unrivalled dramatist was the anonymous 
object of Greene’s animadversion, confers an adventitious value on any 
portion of the latter’s writings wherein the Janguage may at all plau- 
sibly be supposed to have aimed at the same mark. 

As a fit corollary, therefore, to my hypothesis, I append the charac- 
teristic sketch of a nameless actor’s dress and deportment, drawn by 
Greene, in his amusing tract, also of the year }592, entitled, ‘* A Quip 
for an upstart Courtier.” The player ‘ had a murrey cloth. gowne on, 
faced downe before with gray conny, and laid thicke on the sleeves with 
lace, which he quaintly bare up to show his white taffata hose, and 
black silke stockings ; a huge ruffle about his necke wrapt in his great 
head like a wicker cage; a little hat with brimes like the wings of a 
doublet, wherein he wore a jewel of glasse, as broad as a chancery 
seale. After him followed two boies, in cloaks like butterflies, carrying 
one of them his cutting sword of choller, the other his dancing rapier 
of delight.” 

Whoever might be the original, there can be little doubt that the 
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portrait was taken from life. Had Sir Walter placed it in the picture- 
gallery of ‘ Kenilworth,” it would scarcely have discredited his 
pencil, 

In closing this section of my ‘ Supposes’”’ I must briefly revert to 
the accusatory speculation which introduced them. The editor of the 
pictorial ** Taming of the Shrew,” combating the conjectures of Messrs. 
Malone and Collier, relative to the period when Shakspeare reconstructed 
the comedy, asks whether it is probable that ‘‘the great creator 
of Hamlet, and Lear, and Macbeth, and Othello,’ would task 
himself to new model so inferior a play? and negatively assigns the 
literary larceny to ** the early part of Shakspeare’s career.” Regard- 
ing the ch 1ronology of * Hamlet” as indisputably decided, Shakspeare’s 
supposed seizure ‘of Greene’s supposed manuscript must have taken 
place prior to 1589. In that case would Nashe have contented himself 
with barely intimating isolated plagiarisms, when he might have justly 
denounced a flagrant, wholesale piracy? If Greene were indeed so 
grossly aggrieved, wherefore, instead of publishing his personal wrong; 
should he tamely avenge himself by a mere pi artnership innuendo? On 
the critic’s own showing, “ ‘ The Taming of a Shrew,’ upon which the 
comedy attributed to Shakspeare ts undoubtedly founded,” was first 
printed in 1594, and then ap ypeared without any author’s name at- 
tached. 

Two years previously to that publication Greene was in his grave. 








NNET FROM PETRARCA. 


TO A FRIEND, CONGRATULATING HIM ON HIS RETURN TO 
THE RIGHT PATH. 


Love wept, and I with him mingled my tears 

For thee from whom my thoughts were distant never : 
After so many pains and doubts and fears, 

At last to see thy soul unchained for ever. 
Now to the throne of God lift up thy heart. 

Since thou again hast turned to wisdom’s way, 
Thank him whose mercy could such grace impart, 

Who turns not from his children’s prayer away ; 
And if on turning to the high imprise 

Some obstacles have checked thy onward course, 
"Tis that thy soul may spread its wings and rise, 

To meet the daring flight with all its force ; 


The path thou tread’st is thorny, dark, and steep,— 


Then be thou strong, nor let thy valour sleep. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS.* 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Parr XIX, 


“An, mong share P.,”’ said Mrs. P., closing my last number, “I 
like that much, it makes one feel so miserably interested and excited, 
]’m sure the public will like it much better thau all the larks and non- 
sense of the young men, Why don’t you try something else, key song 
fore ler romong—something sentimental—like Abelard and Eloise ?” 

‘* What college was they hof?” inquired Dusterly; ‘‘ hi never was 
hacquainted with hany gentleman with sich very queer names, and 
hi've knowd Hoxford for some years.” 

‘¢ Those unfortunate persons,” said Mrs. P., ‘‘ were a French gentle- 
man and lady as was very unfortunate in their flirtations, doo among 
miserables.” 

‘* Hi don’t think the miserables disactly suits my friend Peter,” said 
Dusterly ; ‘ le’s hof too sanguinary ha temperature, and does better 
hin the funnies.” 

** Yes,” said Broome, “I’m all for a little fun. ‘ Begone dull 
care,’ was always my favourite song. ‘The last story was all very well 
just by way of a change, like a glass of cider, instead of streng beer, 
on a hot summer’s day, or a day's fishing in ‘ the long,’ after working 
hard all term time.” 

‘“* Yes,” said I, ‘* you’re right, my friends; I ought to have adhered 
rigidly to the qualis ab incepto, and been satisfied with amusing my 
friends without attempting the pathetics. I must not return to that 
‘strain again,’ but try and excite their risibilities as was my wont.” 

‘*Oh!” said Mrs. P., ‘* there’s no doubt you can make people laugh 
—any other fool can do that—may voo ler cootay tro gra.” 

I was about to prove my metal by returning iron-ical thanks to Mrs. 
P. for the compliment she had been pleased to pay-me, when my boy, 
Nicomedes interrupted me, with a very dirty face, and a message from 
the Bursar, that he wished to see me immediately. I put on my coat— 
for we had been enjoying a pipe in the arbour, in our shirt-sleeves—and 
hurried down to college. 

‘« Peter,” said the Bursar, ‘‘ I have just been reading your little story 
about Agnes Field, and although I do not mean to say you have not 
done justice to your tale, I think such fables are better avoided. You 
profess to write especially for the entertainment of your University 
friends and patrons, and you ought not to try and rouse the sensibilities 
of those who, by their college vows, are debarred the pleasure of ex- 
citing the sympathies of the fair sex. It’s cruel, Peter, and I hate 
cruelty to man, woman, or beast.” 

‘It was written, sir,” said I, apologetically, ‘‘ expressly for the 
ladies, and J have always found that they like to have their sensibilities 
excited by sentimentals.” 


* Continued from No. ccxxxviii., page 347. 
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‘«‘ Well, never mind, Peter,” continued the Bursar, ‘* Z think it cruel, 
and cruelty I dislike. Open that basket, Peter, and you will find a 
very fine eel in it. The buttery-boy caught it last ni: ght with a night- 
line—he’ll be punished for poaching some day or other—and as it's a 
fine, lively eel, I should like to have it spitchcocked. Eels, however, 
have not agree d with me lately, and in M. Ude’s treatise on cookery I 
have discovered the reason. He says there is an empyreumatic ‘oil 
just under the pellicle which is offensive to the stomach, and recom. 
mends their being tied to a spit, and roasted before they are killed. 
Now, Peter, I can trust you to take that very fine eel and roast him 
while animation remains in him, until by running a knife gently along 
his back, the skin will open sufficiently to allow the noxious oil to 
escape. To prevent the poor thing’s suffering too much, you can kill 
him before he is fried I can’t trust Coquus, he has a heavy hand, 
and instead of merely tickling an oyster to induce him to open his 
shell, he murders him outright, and one loses the delicious sensation of 
feeling his dying struggles—whic ‘*h are merely muscular you know—as 
he is gliding re -ntly down one’s thro: At. Take the eel, Peter, cook him 
thoroughly, and treat him te nde rly.’ 

“ Without rousing > his sensibilities, you mean, sir, IT presume ?” 

“« Certainly, Peter, it’s cruel, and J hate cruelty in any shape.” 

In spite of these remarks of the Bursar, whose ‘authority I never dis- 
pute, about the cruelty of rousing sensibilities and exciting sympathies, 
by narrating sentimental stories, 1 must relate a melancholy occurrence 
which hap pened to one of our gentlemen, even if I have sentence of 
cruelty passed upon me for recording it. I shall call it 


THE DUEL IN PORT MEADOW. 


Mr. and Mrs. * liberal and discerning public,” allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Straddle and Mr. Blowhard, both gentlemen, and gentle- 
men-commoners of St. Peter's College, Oxford. They are, you will 
observ: . sitting in their dre ssing-gowns, for itis a warm summer’s even- 
ing, eating W yth am strawberries and drinking their claret; drinking, 
mind, not sipping it, for both are fond of Lafhite, and neither of them 
is addicted to the * total abstinence” system. 

“Come, Straddle,”’ said Blowhard, *heip yourself and pass t 
bottle. You seem melancholy, man, what ails you ?” 

** You can’t wonder at it, my dear fellow, said Straddle, sighing 
and tilling his glass, ** when you consider under what deplorable cir- 
cumstances I am growing old.’ 

“Ha! ha! growing old indeed! that’s rather too good ; to talk of 
growing old at six-and-twenty.” 

* Right-and-twenty, eight-and-twenty, on my honour, Blowhard. I 
entered the army at sixte en, and after serving six vears as an ensign in 
a marching regiment, my well-meaning frie nds sudde nly advised me to 
orv bed upon some * well foughten 


‘exchange’ all my hopes of a g 


field’ for the family incumbency of P lumstead, like ly to be sneated by 
that sound but apoplectie divine, my nba uncle, Philoneicus 
Polemic.”’ 

‘And a very good exchange too,” said Blowhard, ‘* No chance ot 
getting on in the army 1p these piping times of peace, without pur- 
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chase, unless, indeed, you can boast of a commander-in-chief for your 
godfather.” 

“Very true,” continued Straddle, “ but here have I been four years 
resident in Oxford and what have I got by it?” 

“Got? Why you have got—into ) debt, haven’t you 2?” 

“True again. That’s easily got, any where, but beyond that 1 can- 
not even get my testamur for my little-go, though I’ve been up three 
times for it.’ 

‘* Why, you’ve only been plucked once.’ 

“ No, but I bolted twice, and that’s s very — as disreputable, and 
quite as unsatisfactory. How they could expect that 1, who never re- 
lished grammar at fourteen, could take to it at four-and-twenty, I can- 
not conceive. I hate college.” 

‘* Well, never mind, old fellow,”’ said Blowhard, ‘* you can’t hate it 
worse than Ido. I abe ays W ished to go to sea, but my father, the ad- 
miral, said I had not brains enough for a powder-monkey, and was 
only fit for a parson. So here I am, with the pleasing prospect before 
me of getting a chaplaincy on board a man-of-war, and being sent 
down into the cockpit to help the surgeon, instead of fighting on the 
quarter-deck.” 

‘It’s a regular bore, certainly, ’’said Straddle; * but come, I'll give 
youa toast—here’s confusion to all misjudging paternities.” 

Just as Mr. Straddle was raising his bumper to his lips, a single rap 
at his room door induced him to set it down again and dash into his 
bedroom. 

‘“<Come in,” said Blowhard. 

“Is Mr, Straddle at home, sir?” said Finedraw, the tailor, just 
poking his nose into the room. 

‘« No, he is not,”’ said Blowhard, “ what do you want?” 

“« Just brought home three new coats, four pair summer trousers, and 
—and—and—his little account, sir.”’ 

‘‘You’d better leave them, Finedraw, and call again, he’s not in 
now.” 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Blowhard, but I rather think he must be in,”’ said 
Finedraw, pointing to the full glass opposité the empty chair, 
“and I’ve a very large bill—” 

‘‘Think, sir, do you mean to say you think I’m telling you a lie, 
sir, leave the clothes and the room.” 

Mr. Finedraw made a low bow and did as he was desired—for he 
was used to it. 

“There,” said Straddle, “‘that comes of being waited on by a 
young scout—the old one’s ‘sport oak’ by instinct. If Peter can’t 

wait on me himself I must hire a private tiger. I hate being 
dunned.” 

‘Why don’t you pay every term, then ?” said Blowhard, “it’s much 
the best plan.’ 

“ Decidedly,” said Straddle, ‘‘ when you've got the tin to do it with, 
which I haven't.” 


“* Why run in debt then ?” ; 
‘‘ How can I avoid it when the fellows are so polite and pressing for 


my custom? If I order a coat the fellow persuades me that I want two 
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at least; and it was only the other day that I ordered six wash-leather 
waistcoats of old Quarterman, and he sent me in three dozen.” 

“* Why didn’t you return them then ?”’ 

‘Qh! that’s too much trouble. Besides, they'll all come in some 
day or other. I've boots enough to last me my life. Heigho! it’s a 
nuisance being dunned pe rpetually. I’ve serious thoughts” of paying 
off my ticks soon, though.” 

se Any chance of a legacy then ? or is the governor rickety ?” inquired 
Blowhard. 

‘No, no, my dear fellow, no such luck. I mean to sacrifice myself 
to the interests of my duns by marrying a middle-aged woman with an 
immensity of pewter,” answered Straddle, opening another bottle of 
Laflitte. 

‘Capital claret,” said Blowhard, inhaling the bouquet, ‘ what do 
you give a dozen ?” 

‘*] really haven’t the most distant idea. Scott sends it in and I 
drink it. 1 suppose I shall know some day or other. It is very good, 
and when I'm married I’il take all he has left, and pay ready money for 
ig 

“Who is the lady ? Name her, and we'll drink her health, wishing 
her luck with her bargain.” 

“That,” said Straddle, “I can’t do, as I'm still upon the look out. 
There must be many women though about, who would not sneeze at 
such a figure as mine, though I'm rather inclined to be stout.’ 

Mr. Straddle displayed an excess of modesty in thus describing his 
personal appearance. He was fat—very fat—though tall withal, and 
it was whispered among his companions in arms that he left the army 
because he used to perspire violently on parade. 

** Well,” said Blowhard, “as you’re a good sort of a fellow, and 
would make a liberal use of your money if you had it, I think I can 
give you a wrinkle.” 

‘« What, in some old woman’s face ?” 

‘‘ Not so very old. Under five-and- forty I should guess, and not so 
bad-looking, when you see her behind.” 

‘+ Never mind her looks so as she has lots of tin,” said Straddle. 
‘““Who is she? Not a widow, I hope, as they are up to too many 
dodges forme. Catch a weazle asleep, eh ?” 

** You know the freshman that came up the other day?” inquired 
Blowhard. 

*““ Why we have had three raw recruits this term,” said Straddle. 

‘*] mean the man who, as you army men would say, ‘joined,’ or, 
as my nautical dad would express it, ‘came on board’ last. The little, 
thin, slim, and trim gentleman-commoner who combs his hair down 
each side of his face, and wears his shirt-collar turned down to look 
poetical.” 

‘** Well, you don’t want me to do the matrimonial with him, I sup- 
pose ?” said Straddle, shudde ring. 

‘* No, certainly not,’ ’ continued Blowhard ; * but he has brought up 
a tame aunt with him, who is deputed by his mother, who is in ‘India, 
to look after him during t his campaign in college—to see that he combs 
his hair, cleans his teeth, and don’t drink more than two glasses of 
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wine, I suppose. This female secretary of the home department, 
who is called Miss Violetta Jilks, has, I am informed, 3000/. a year 
in her own right, which will all go, if she die unmarried, to her nice- 
fooking nephew, Mr. Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks.” 

‘* How do you know all this?” inquired Straddle, beginning to look 
much interested. 

“Oh! Peter’s my informant,” said Blowhard, ‘*he knows every 
thing, and has doubtless administered a quantum suff of strong ale to 
her groom—a staid, stiff, old buffer in skyblue livery—and pumped him 
of all particulars.” 

‘* Do you know Jilks, old fellow?” asked Straddle. 

“No, but I'll call on him to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘Doso. Now one more bottle to drink a short life and a merry 
husband to Miss Violetta Jilks.” 

The fresh bottle was floored, or as Straddle expressed it, another 
‘“« Frenchman was killed,” and after a harmless supper of lobster, salad, 
and dressed crab, half a dozen cigars, with corresponding colds with- 
out, the parties parted for the night. Straddle went to bed, and was 
tormented with the nightmare in the form of Miss Violetta Jilks, and 
Blowhard haunted by the effeminate looks of her poetically-dressed 
nephew, Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks. 

On the following morning after lectures were over, Blowhard watched 
Mr. Jilks to his rooms, and proceeded to make a formal call. He 
found him reclining gracefully on his sofa, dressed in an elegant silk 
reading-gown, with a guitar suspended to his neck by a broad scarlet 
ribbon. As if ashamed of being caught in the fact of playing Trou- 
badour, Jilks struck a hasty chord, and divested himself of the instru- 
ment, which he deposited carefully on a new “ horizontal grand”’ piano- 
forte. 

Blowhard introduced himself, talked a little Oxford chit-chat, which 
seemed as mysterious as the “ unknown tongue” to Jilks, who merely 
did his part of the dialogue by looking choky, and nodding like a 
mandarin. He concluded his visit by inviting him to wine with him 
after dinner. 

Jilks seemed equally afraid of saying yes or no, and murmured 
something about never drinking wine, and of teaing with his aunt. 
Blowhard insisted on his accepting the invitation, and told him he might 
drink as little as he pleased, and imbibe twankay with his relative after- 
wards. 

As soon as Blowhard had left his rooms, Jilks was very much fright- 
ened at having given his consent to go to a wine-party without con- 
sulting his aunt. He wished to go, however, as he found it rather 
stupid playing duets every evening at the tea-table and pianoforte. He 
therefore sat down and told her, in a perfumed note, that his tutor re- 
quired his attendance at lecture all that evening. 

This, for so young a man, showed great inventive powers, and gave 
great hopes of his one day or other being able to divest himself of 
what he called “ the despotic chains of female tyrannical thraldom.” — 

He went to Mr. Blowhard’s, and was introduced to Mr. Straddle in 
due form. Mr. Blowhard apologized for not asking a party to meet 
him, alleging in excuse, that he fancied he might prefer a quiet to a 
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noisy evening. Jilks assented, and was really glad that he had not to 
face a large party of strangers. 

He dri ink a few glasses “of claret, and as it was only claret, and ex- 
ceedingly good claret, and he was not pressed to fill his glass every 
time, he went on imbibing until his tongue began to run. Being pro- 
perly “drawn” by his new acquaintances, he became very communica- 
tive, and let them know his decided talents for music and poetry, and 
what was more to their purpose, the exact amount of his present in- 
come or allowance, and his brilliant,expectations from his aunt, Violetta, 

Both Blowhard and Straddle were suddenly smitten with a strong 
attachment for the ‘ sister arts,” and professed an extraordinary pro- 
pensity for the society of ladies who were accomplished therein. Jilks 
was delizhted at their manifest similarity of tastes with his own, and 
volunteered to introduce them to his aunt as early as it might be con- 
venient for that lady to receive them. 

Having thus accomplished what they aimed at, they dismissed him 
that he might go to his aunt’s to tea, and while sufficiently warmed 
with wine, without being in the least intoxicated, might expatiate to 
her upon their social and moral virtues with greater energy than he 
would have done when uninspired by their wine and flattery. 

Violetta thought that the lecture her nephew had been receiving from 
the college tutor, must have been on some very exciting theme, as she 
had never seen him in such spirits before. He told her, upon her 
hinting as much, that the lecture was over sooner than he expected, 
and that he had taken two —_— of very light claret with two of his 
fellow-pupils before he left college. Miss Violetta was rather alarmed 
at this, but when Byron Scott "+ patra y—tor she always addressed 
and alluded to him by all the names whic h his vodfathers, ‘and she, his 
godmother, had given him—launched out into an elaborate eulogium 
upon the gentlem anly looks, dress, and manners of his new acquaint- 
ances, and their ardent love of poetry, music, and painting, Miss Vio- 
letta’s fears were obliterated by ft elings of joy, that her nephe w had 
been fortunate enough to fall into the society of such nice young gen- 
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tlemen. 
“My dearest Byron Scott Montgomery !” te... d Miss Jilks, 


c lasping her fair hands—which were rather skinny—and turning her eyes 
up to the ceiling, ‘* what unrivalled felicity you must have experienced 
in meeting with two such kindred souls! hearts capable of sharing with 
you the purest and most meditative poetic influences! We must ask 
the lads to unite with us ina social inhalement of the pure decoction of 
the seric he rb—wouk ! they prefer muffins or crumpets, think you ?” 

“ Lads, aunt!” said Jilks, ** the ‘y're men grown—regular six-footers, 
and one has been in the army, and the other looks a great deal better 
suited for ‘seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,’ than 
for masticating your mufhins and crumpets.’ 

6 * The *n we must have some coffee and chasse,” said aunty. 

Sandwiches and bottled porter, ” suggested Hibs. ; 

m “ Byron Scott Montgomery !’ said Miss Violetta, looking cathedrally 
solemn; ‘ never allude in the most distant manner to the introduction 
of such vulgarities into my temporary residence! What poetry can there 
be in porter ?”’ 
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“As to poetry, I don’t know—there’s a good deal of puff necessar 
to make both relish,’ said Jilks; “and I'm sure neither Straddle nor 
Blowhard would look so oleaginous as they do, if they had limited 
themselves to twankay and burnt beans.” 

‘* Byron Scott Montgomery! that’s slang! never allow your volu- 
bility of articulation to induce you to resort to metaphors, suited only 
to the embouchure of the canai/le. What are the nomenclatures of 
your nouveaux amis ?” inquired Miss Jilks: for, to say the truth, her 
knowledge of French was nearly on a par with Mrs. P.’s. 

‘* Straddle and Blowhard,”’ answered Jilks. 

““Give me the portfeuille, Byron Scott Montgomery ;” said Miss 
Jilks, and when she had received it, she selected a bit of pink paper 
and wrote two very diminutive notes with a crow-quill, and invited 
Blowhard and Straddle to tea on the following evening at nine o'clock. 
In the lower corner of each was written ** music and conversation,”’ as a 
hint to them not to expect cards or supper. 

Miss Jilks then compelled her nephew to do two or three little duets, 
and sent him into college with her groom to put him to bed. 

Before I proceed further with my historiette, as she herself would 
have called it, it will be necessary to give the reader some little insight 
into the birth, parentage, and education of Miss Jilks. 

Miss Violetta Jilks and her elder sister were the daughters and only 
children of Mr. Exsuperius Jilks, a respectable banker and man’s 
mercer in a small country town. Their mother died while they were 
yet infants, and their father to get them out of the way, that they might 
not interfere with the computation of compound and simple interest, 
sent them at an early age to, and left them entirely to the care and ma- 
nagement of a lady, who kept a ‘‘respectable seminary for young 
ladies.” There they learnt a smattering of a few things, which would 
be most likely useless to them in after life, and were taught to despise 
the acquirement of the humbler arts of making their own clothes, and 
darning their own stockings, as ‘‘ unbecoming of young ladies of great 
expectations.” 

The elder Miss Jilks, who delighted in the name of Euphrasia, was, 
at the sweet age of sixteen, found wanting one fife summer’s morning, 
and when discovered, introduced herself to her indignant father as Mrs. 
Jilks, having gained that matronly title by a marriage with her first 
cousin, who was junior clerk in the banking concern, 

The elder Jilks refused to receive them under his paternal roof for 
some time, but pardoned them at the instigation of the member for the 
borough, who to repay many little favours he had received from the 
hands of the principal inhabitant and most influential voter in the place, 
obtained for the young man a civil appointment in the service of the 
H. E.1.C. Ere they sailed ‘‘ for Madras and Calcutta, touching at 
Ceylon,” Mrs. Jilks gave birth to our hero, and wisely preferred leaving 
him behind her to be educated under her sister’s eye, to onperne him 
to sea-sickness and other miseries attendant on a voyage to the East. 

Shortly after Jilks and his wife sailed, old Jilks met with an accident 
which after some weeks of great suffering caused his death. He sat, on 
market-days, at the receipt of custom on a very high stool, to make his 
customers fancy he was standing to receive them and their deposits. One 
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dav he had occasion to rise from this stool to make a low bow to a lady, 

who always left a large sum in his hands without requiring interest for A 
and before he could sit down again, one of the clerks—as he said, on 
purpose—moved the stool away, and Mr. Jilks fell heavily upon the 
ground and injured his spine. ‘He made a will, leaving all his property 
to his younger daughter and to his grandson, By ron Scott Montgomery, 
after her, in case she should die unmarried, or without issue. This he 
did, not from any resentment he felt towards his elder child, but be- 
cause he believed her husband was ‘ well-placed” and fully qualified for 
realizing a large fortune in India. His business and the premises he left to 
his old and faithful head-clerk and foreman. Thus died Mr. Jilks, senior, 

Miss Violetta took a small house in her native borough, and retained 
her deceased father’s man-of-all-work, Timothy Thornback, in her ser- 
vice. This worthy and faithful creature, with a steady housekeeper, 
and a hop-about sort of girl, constituted her establishment. 

Byron Scott Montgomery was waited on daily by one of the curates 
of one of the town churches, who gladly added to his inadequate salary 
by doing a bit of classics and mathematics four hours daily, at seven 
shillings per diem. In the elegances and moralities, writing, cipher- 
ing, poetry, painting, music, the elles lettres, philosophy, chemistry, 
botany, metaphysics, astronomy, and the use of the globes, she did for 
him herself, as she felt herself fully qualified to do for him—and in 
doing for him she fully succeeded. 

I regret to state for the honour of the clergy generally, and the par- 
sons of the borough of in particular, that Miss Jilks was obliged 
to decline the services of three curates in succession for making bois- 
terous love to her, for, as she justly suspected, her pecuniary resources, 
Had they managed matters a little more quietly, Miss Jilks might pro- 
bably have been the Reverend Mrs. Somebody, and Byron Scott Mont- 
gomery Jilks, a very different being to what he was, when, under his 
aunt's eyes and auspices, he came up to reside at St. Peter’s. 

As it was, Jilks was a regular muff, and so Timothy plainly told him ; 
because in mounting his pony he always made a point of getting up on 
the wrong—and strange to say that is the right—side. Violetta, who 
looked like a forced specimen of an elongated Lombardy poplar, was 
aware that her figure showed itself off to the greatest advantage on 
horseback, she therefore judiciously cultivated equestrian exercises and 
tried to stimulate her nephew to excel in the manly science; but her 
efforts were vain. Byron Scott Montgomery, to her and Timothy’s 
great disgust, would sit with his knees out, his toes in, his heels up and 
his bridle- hand only two inches from his nose; and, for fear his face 
should be too far from the pommel of the saddle, he obligingly com- 
pelled his body to adopt a forward angle of forty-five degrees to lessen 
the distance between them. Jilks was a brute, there’s no denying it, 
and as a proof of my assertion, aunt Violetta allowed him a pound a 
week pocket-money when he came up to Oxford, and he did not know 
how to spend it. 

Return we, or which is more grammatical, let us return to Messrs. 
Straddle and Blowhard. 

As these gentlemen were sitting at breakfast on the morning follow- 
ing the bamboozlement of Jilks, a ‘double rap at the closed oak, induced 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Cuap. X. 


AmonGst the various circumstances connected with the fate of poor 
Jane as time wore on, and matters seemed drawing to a close, nothing 
struck her more forcibly than the total change in Smylar’s manner 
towards her, which she had noticed in her letter to Emma. What she 
had expected and even continued to expect from that officious person- 
age, was a powerful advocacy of the merits of Mr. George Grindle, and 
a persuasive furtherance of her father’s object, that the half-endured and 
half-permitted familiarity with which she had always been in the habit 
of talking to her young mistress, would, as she felt, have justified. But 
no—Smylar was more respectful than usual—graver than she ordinarily 
was, and scarcely exchanged a word with Jane. 

The residence of Miss Pheezle in the house, and her constant asso- 
ciation with Miss Bruff, might account, in a certain degree, for this 
change, inasmuch as Smylar had not the opportunities for tétes-d-tétes, 
which were so frequently afforded her when Jane was at home and 
alone; but still volumes are to be expressed in a momentary glance—a 
monosyllable well emphasized, will convey a world of meaning; but 
when Smylar, having occasion to receive directions from Jane, was (at 
Jeast as a matter of form) forced to see and speak to her, and even 
while settling arrangements for the dinners made for George and his 
father, never did she permit the slightest allusion to the avowed ob- 
jects of their Constant visits to pass her lips, nor allow even a twinkle 
of her bright and intelligent eyes to betray the existence of a thought 
one way or another, upon the subject in her mind. 

Jt seems strange that in mere ordinary domestic life, somuch mystery 
and such combinations should be found; but we may rely upon it there is 
not a roof in London, or in any other part of the civilized world, which 
does not cover a history ; and if the crust which keeps (in these days 
when no Asmodeus lives) all these matters secret, were broken, there 
is scarcely a family in the British empire, high, low, or middling, that 
would not present 

“‘ A dainty dish to set before a king.” 


Amongst those who were puzzled and mystified in the affair, poor 
dear Mrs. Amersham was not the least troubled. Jane virtually at issue 





* Continued from No, ccxxxvili., page 160, 
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some future opportunity ;” and these words were strongly emphasized 
with another look at Ellen, perceived by George, but without any of 
the nervous anxiety, or jealous displeasure, which a few months before 
would have agitated al angered him. On the contrary, he rejoined 
upon the stranger by saying, that after his kindness to Tiney, he was 
quite sure his mamma would be most happy, if he happened to go to 
Versailles, to present him to her mother, Mrs. Eversfield, who had long 
been residing there, and who would be exceedingly glad to evince her 
gratitude for his great consideration of her little spoiled grandson.” 

Ellen, to say truth, was rather surprised at the mode in which George 
gave an invitation to her mother’s house to a perfect stranger; but even 
the most trifling mark of kindness to a darling child excites a fond 
mother’s gratitude, and the good-nature with which he had humoured 
Tiney’s fancy for his stick, had secured him her good opinion, not 
deteriorated by the consciousness of the interest which, as we have just 
seen, she felt strongly convinced he took in her fate, but which she was 
equally certain involved no sentiment which she might not properly cherish. 

‘*Good day, then,” said the stranger, ‘you will be rattling over 
these terrific roads while I shall be quietly studying the beauties of this 
part of France, in which I have never staid. When I am in Paris, the 
Hotel de Bourbon is my pied a terre, and having taken so great a liberty 
with you, asto intrude myself, I leave you my card, in order that if you 
are passing my door, and feel so inclined, we may meet again.” 

Now to George, giving Ais card in return was the thing of all others 
he would have wished to avoid, but as the acquaintance, by the inter- 
vention of Tiney, had so far progressed, it did not seem possible for him 
to avoid the expression of mutual confidence and anxiety that they might 
know more of each other. He had hoped to get entirely clear of any fur- 
ther dénouement, in the first instance, by their separation at Calais; and 
in the second, when they met at Abbeville, by giving the stranger the 
name.and address of Ellen’s mother, at Versailles, and not being aware 
that the stranger knew perfectly well who he was, would, if he could, 
have shuffled. It was, however, in vain, and George, thus driven to 
the act, wrote on a piece of paper, having no visiting ticket with him, 
‘* Mr. Grindle—Crockford's,” adding, as he presented it to the stranger, 
that wherever he might be, that address would surely find him; little 
supposing at the moment that as 


“ The great globe itself shall dissolve,” 


that magnificent, convenient, convivial, agreeable, and admirable esta- 
blishment was destined to dissipation wholly of another character 
from that for which the uninitiated choose to censure it. The ‘mighty 
master,” full of wealth, and growing full of years, having achieved his 
labours, has resolved, like Hercules, to give up hisclub. At the period 
of which we treat, that event had not even been surmised or anticipated, 
and the stranger received the card as describing in a perfectly satisfac- 
es manner the ‘‘ whereabout” of Mr. George Grindle. 

he new friends shook hands, the stranger shook hands with poor 
Ellen, and kissing the forehead of her darling boy, quitted them, 
leaving in the possession of Mr. George Grindle, his card, thus engraven 
and written : “Me, Mires Brackmonre, 

** Hotel de Bourbon.” 


(To be continued.) 
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the former to peep through the keyhole, and upon seeing a sky-blue 
livery, he opened the door without any trepidation, and begged Timothy 
Thornback to come in. 

** Be these one Master Stroddle’s "partiments, plase ’e, sir?” said Tim, 
taking off his hat, and searching for something underneath the lining- 
leather of it. 

F ‘< My name is Straddle,” said the owner of it, laying a great stress on 

e a. 

‘Then I be got note for thee—here un be, mon, and here's ‘nother 
7 other chap, Muster Blowhard; know where a can find he, won- 

er?” 

“Oh!” said Straddle, ‘‘ you are Miss Jilks’s man, Pray walk in 
—Mr. Blowhard is here, in my rooms.” 

Tim obeyed, and thrusting both the billets into Straddle’s hand, 
stepped into the room, and took his station on the mat near the door, 
wondering and feeling rather frightened at the cautious manner with 
which Straddle closed the oak behind him, 

When the gentlemen had read their notes and winked at one 
another, without being seen by Tim, who was amusing himself by ex- 
amining the heterogeneous contents of a college room, Straddle asked 
him what he would take to drink. 

“Oh!” replied Tim, ‘‘ arn’t at all ’tickler, sir, any thing like as you 
may happen to ha’ by yer.” 

‘ ‘‘Open that bookcase,” said Straddle, “‘and you'll see some 
randy.” 

¢ Where be I to get glass to drink em out on ?” 

: ‘* Put the bottle to your mouth, old boy, and pull away,” said Blow- 
ard. 

‘TI ’ool,” said Tim, and he did, and after rubbing its neck with 
his coat sleeve, jammed the cork in, and replaced the bottle. 

While Tim was thus engaged, Blowhard was requested by Straddle, 
who hated any trouble, to return a written acceptance of the invite in 
their joint names, while he proceeded to pump Tim. 

** Very good brandy that, eh ? Mr.—what’s your name 2?” 

‘*Timothy, sir—call’s me Tim—and all’s one to I, "Tis capital 
brandy. Rather moreish though. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Try him again, Tim.” 

“I ’ool,” said Tim, and he did, and smacked his lips approvingly. 

‘‘ Very nice lady your mistress, Tim, eh 2” 

‘Out o’ the way nice,” said Tim, ‘‘ she knows nothin ’bout horses, 
and lets I buy, swop, and sell ’em fur she. Then she never quires 
"bout price o’ oats, byeans, hay, nor stra—saddle, bridles, sponges, 
brushes, clothes, nor physic ;—she is a out o’ the way nice ‘ooman and a 
man’s a nass as wouldn’t sakeryfice some o’ his comforts to live with 
one sich.” 

‘* Try one more sip of yoy Tim.” 

**T ’ool,” said Tim, and he di 

‘* You must have a snug place of it, Tim, eh?” | 

‘¢ Snuggerer nor not,” said Tim, ‘‘ and so I did ought. _. Five-and- 
forty of the very best years of my vallyble ’xistence have been ‘voted to 
Nov.—vVoL. LX. NO. CCXXXIX,. ¥ 
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their sarvice. I was errand-boy, shop-boy, boot, shoe, and knife boy; 
looked after nags, milked cows, waited at meals, ‘shut up shop, seed all 
safe a’ nights, and slept in the cellar, and all for four-pund-ten a year 
and my grub, and never had no vails nor perkisits. Things is altered 
now, and I’se content.” 

‘Take one more sip, Tim.” 

‘*T ’ool,” said Tim, and he did. 

“ How do you like your young master, Tim ?” said Blowhard, hold- 
ing out the note he had written in answer to the invite. 

‘‘ He 7—he’s a nass,” said Tim, snatching the note. ‘* Hope there’s 
another letter in a day or tow coming to you gentlemen—happy 
to bring it—capital brandy—finished the bottle—hope there’s more in 
the cupboard—eh ?” 

‘* Plenty,” said Straddle. ‘If not, there’s lots more at Scott’s. 
Shut the door after you, Tim, and if you meet any body that asks after 
me say I’m not at home.” 

‘*T ’ool, sir,”” said Tim, winking, and he did so tono less than three 
tailors, two bootmakers, one pastrycook, and a bookseller, all of whom 
met him on the stairs, with their.‘ little bills,” in their hands. 

“Timothy, my Fidelio,” said Miss Jilks to him, when he brought 
back the note, “ did you behold the inscribers of this epistle.” 

«Seed two o’ the nicest young chaps as I’ve not clapp’d eyes on 
for some time, mum,” said Tim, ‘two o’ the pur-litest and gene- 
rousest gen’lemen as can’t possible be, and I never—(tasted such 
good brandy he was going to say)—shan’t feel no way back’ard in 

’veying another note to em agin, ‘ even in middle o’ night.’” 

Thus was Miss Violetta prejudiced in favour of Straddle and Blow- 
hard, by the favourable representations of her only favourites, Byron 
Scott Montgomery and Timothy Thornback. 

‘‘ Blowhard, old fellow,” said Straddle, when Tim had vacated, 
‘* what does she mean by ‘ music and conversation,’ eh 2?” 

‘* Why, tea, thrumming, twaddle, and turn out, I suppose,’ 
Blowhard. 

‘* But suppose she gets on about musicians, painters, and poets, what 
the deuce are we todo? I never was introduced to any performers in 
those lines in my life.” 

‘Oh! you can just nod your head and look knowing and leave her 
to do the talking part herself.” 

“‘ No, that won’t do,” said Straddle, ‘‘ she may ask a straightfor- 
ward question, and find out the imposition at once.’ 

“« Set her down to singing then,” said Blowhard, ‘‘ and keep her at 
it all the evening, she can’t sing and talk too.”’ 

‘“*She may between the heats. Besides, I want to come the amorous 
while you keep young Jilks to the piano. ‘I'll tell you what we'll do— 
send out fora biographical dictionary, and get up the names, dates, and 
styles of the principal professionals,” 

I, Peter Priggins, procured the book on tick, and the young men 
worked hard at it all day, at least Blowhard did, Straddle found it too 
much trouble. 

In the evening, after qualifying themselves with claret, and paying 
peculiar attention to their dress, which they took especial care should 


replied 
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be in the quiet and philosophical style, they presented themseives at 
the door of Miss Jilks’s lodgings, and were admitted and properly 
ushered in by Tim. 

During tea-time, and in the presence of Tim, who waited, the con- 
versation was confined to general subjects, but when Tim and the tea- 
things vanished, Straddle boldly launched out into what he impudently 
and imprudently called his favourite subject, the fine arts, and after 
making two or three very bad shots begged and entreated of Miss Jilks 
to favour him with one of her favourite airs. 

Miss Jilks blushed, but began denuding her fingers and long arms of 
her long gloves, and inquired, ‘* Do you love Mozart, Mr. Straddle ?” 

“ To distraction, madam,—to madness ! though I cannot but say that 
in my earlier days I preferred the symphonies of Murillo, and the can- 
zonets of Claude Loraine,” said Straddle, looking amorous and enthu- 
siastic. 

Miss Jilks stared, and thought something was wrong, but was not 
quite certain, soshe went to the piano, and Straddle stood behind her 
begging her to nod when he should turn over, as he was rather short- 
sighted. Blowhard crammed the greater portion of a white muslin 
handkerchief into his mouth to prevent his laughing. 

Miss Jilks sang ‘* Ah! Perdona” in a very languishing manner, while 
Straddle nodded his noddle between the bars, pretending to keep time, 
and sighed profoundly in the pauses. 

*“‘ Beautiful! sublime! heavenly!” cried Straddle, when she had 
finished. ‘‘Ihave not the slightest hesitation in asserting that neither 
Metastasio, Melancthon, or Moliére could have sung that air, Maestros 
di) Capelli as they were, with half the correctness that you have done, 
Miss Jilks.” 

‘* Really, sir, you are too complimentary,” replied Miss Jilks, looking 
excessively pleased. 

‘¢ Permit your nephew, madam, to favour us while we sit and listen. 
Jilks, oblige me with an air from Racine or Tasso.” 

‘* We haven’t a copy, have we aunt?” said Jilks. 

‘* T fear not,” said Violetta. 

‘¢ Never mind,” said Straddle, “one of the simple melodies of Carlo 
Dolce, or Canalletti, or any other master you please, will do as well.” 

‘* How kind you are,” said Violetta, ‘* Before he commences sing- 
ing, tell me, Mr. Straddle, does not my nephew’s face remind you of 
the busts of some of our most eminent poets ?” 

‘The astonishing resemblance made me anxious to make his -ac- 
quaintance, and that of his fair aunt’s, the moment | beheld him,” said 
Straddle, throwing a gleam of intense admiration from his gray eyes. 

** You're fond of poetry, Mr. Straddle ?” 

‘© Excuse me, madam, I am not fond of poetry,” said Straddle, ‘I 
dote on it. I breathe and live upon it. There is not a poet, I may 
venture to say, from Wouvermans to St. Geoffrey Wyattville, whose 
works I have not devoured.” 

“‘ What a memory you have!” said Miss Jilks. ‘‘ Favour me with 
one or two of your favourite passages.” 

‘“« Excuse, me,” said Straddle, “‘ 1 havea bad memory. I recollect 
the sentiments, the—the—the ideas—the notions—the—the glorious 
xy 2 
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emanations and scintillations of my author—but I cannot remember 
the intoxicating verbalities wherewith he clothes them. Besides we are 
keeping Mr. Jilks waiting.” 

““Oh! never mind, Mr. Straddle, do, do favour me,” said Violetta. 

**T assure you, madam, such is the treachery of my memory even in 
name—simple as they are, that I once attributed a very fine Dutch 
picture of humble life, painted by the celebrated Wilkie, to Teniers—I 
did indeed madam,” said Straddle, perspiring violently, and looking to 
Blowhard for support. 

“ Strike up, Jilks,” said Blowhard, “ now it’s calm.” 

Jilks sung ‘ Batti, Batti” very badly, but both Straddle and _ his 
friend applauded him loudly ; and then the former, for fear of getting in- 
volved again in poetics, prepared for a duet, then another solo, and 
another duet, until the time came for saying adieu, which he did in pa- 
thetic tones, and with a rather hard squeeze of Miss Violetta’s fingers. 

Miss Jilks rang the bell, and bade Tim bring a little maraschino and 
curagoa—but both Straddle and Blowhard positively declined it, assert- 
ing that they never touched any thing after tea—particularly spirits— 
which was true, for they never drank tea. 

‘** You don’tindulge then in that enticing and intoxicating practice of 
inhaling the fumes of the Virginian weed ?” inquired Miss Violetta. 

‘* We abhor it,” answered Straddle for both, and making a wry face. 

** Delightful!” said Miss Jilks. ‘* Farewell! au revoir!” 

‘** Deuced odd,” muttered Tim, as he ushered them down stairs, ‘‘ what 
made his rooms smell so strong of baccy this morning; if it warn’t Vir- 
ginny, it was short-cut or returns. Here’s summut up,I can see. He 
don’t keep such capital brandy for nothing.” 

* Jilks,” said Straddle, forgetting himself, ‘* you may as well come to 
oy and have a cigar and a little brandy-and-water before you go 
to bed.” 

‘*Why I thought you told my aunt you never smoked or touched 
spirits,’ said Jilks, ‘‘and I wanted to taste the maraschino and cu- 
racoa ; they were got on purpose for you, and she won't draw a cork 
for me.” 

** You ,wouldn’t be such a soft one,” said Blowhard, ‘tas to own 
re a and nightcaps before a lady! Do you never smoke, 

ilks ?”’ 

‘‘Why,” said Byron Scott Montgomery, “I once—only don’t tell 
aunt—I once smoked a bit of cane, but it made me very ill.” 

‘* You shall try a mild queen’s cigar, a real Havannah, this evening, 
Jilks, and wash it down with Regent's punch,” said Straddle. 

_ “* T certainly should like,” said Jilks; ‘‘ but if my aunt was to find 
it out —” 

‘* How the deuce can she find it out unless you split upon yourself?” 
inquired Blowhard. 

‘* | don’t know—only there’s Timothy, he’s got a nose like a wasp’s,” 
said Jilks. 

‘You don’t mean to say Tim, my friend Tim, is an informer ?” asked 
Straddle. 

‘* By pursuing a virtuous line of conduct,” began Jilks, copybook 


fashion, ‘‘ I prevent —” 
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‘Oh! that’s all humbug,” said Blowhard. , 

** Infernal twaddle,” said Straddle. ‘‘ Where does Tim roost ?”’ 

“ Roost ?” said Jilks. 

‘Yes, where does he sleep ?” 

**Oh! at the Shirt-and-Shotbag, where the horses are.” 

‘*Then send for him,” said Blowhard, ‘‘ and we'll soon settle Tim. 
He’ll never inform again, rely on it.” 

‘* Settle! You don’t mean murder him 2?” asked Jilks. 

“Oh, no!” said Straddle, ‘‘ merely give him a quietus in a very 
harmless way.” 

** There’s no occasion to send for him,” said Jilks; ‘‘ for as soon as 
he has locked up at home, he always comes down to college to valet 
me, take my things away to brush, and so on.” 

Mr. Jilks had scarcely said these words, when Tim knocked, and was 
admitted at the college-gates. Walking up to his young master, he 
beckoned to him, saying, ‘‘ Come along and be’ racked up for the night, 
Master Byron ancettero,” which Tim used as an abbreviation of the 
two names which he never could remember. 

‘** Blowhard,” said Straddle, ‘‘take Mr. Jilks to my rooms, and I 
will be with you immediately.” As soon as they were gone, he went 
up to Tim, who was rather amazed at having his orders disobeyed for 
the first time, and said to him in low and confidential tones, nudging 
his elbow at the same time, ‘“‘Tim—Mr. Jilks is going to smoke a 
cigar.” 

, ‘Blessed if a be though!” said Tim. ‘‘ What a precious mess 

‘‘ Nonsense, Tim—you wouldn’t mind one more glass of that excel- 
lent brandy ¢ and then you know you said your master was an ass—it 
will be capital fun to see him drunk—eh—Tim ?” 

** Capital!" said Tim; ‘‘ but then if missus —” 

“How can she know if you don’t tell her, Tim? and I’m sure you 
never split !” said Straddle. 

‘‘ That’s according !” said Tim. ‘* Do you smoke ?” 

“* Decidedly,” said Straddle. ‘‘ Half a dozen regalias every night.” 

‘* Then how cam ye to tell Miss Vi as ye "bhorr’d it ?” 

** Politeness, Tim—politeness,” said Straddle. 

‘‘Gammon!” said Tim, ‘‘ and I know’d it.” 

“Never mind, Tim, come along and join us,” said Straddle, 
dragging the unresisting domestic into his rooms, where his master and 
Blowhard were already ‘“‘ lit up,” as they say of illuminations. 

‘“ Now, Tim,” said Straddle, ‘‘ shut the outer door, take a seat, and 
draw upto the table—don’t be shy—never mind your master.” 

‘I don't,” said Tim; ‘‘ do I young ’un?” 

‘‘ Well there now, Tim, there’s the brandy, and there’s the water, 
help yourself.” 

‘**An you are no dejection,” said Tim, ‘ and ha’ got any handy, I 
rather prefers rum o’ nights. It’s moisterer to the palate, and leaves a 
sneatch behind it in t’ morning.” 

*¢ Quite right,” said Blowhard, ‘‘I always drink the king’s allowance 
—here—I'll help you—there’s a regular nor-nor-wester ; down with it. 


Will you have a cigar ?” 
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“ No thank ’e,” said Tim, when he’d tossed down the grog without 
the least hesitation, ‘‘ I never smokes cigars, they’re so near one’s nose, 
and mine's red enou’ already.” 

“Well! take another glass of grog, Tim,” said Straddle. 

“I ’ool,” replied Tim, helping himself. ‘‘ It do strike 1,” said Tim, 
looking first at his master and then at Blowhard, ‘“‘ that young Master 
Byron ancettero’s pipe don’t go over pleasant—look how precious pale 
he’s a turning, for all the world as if he’d been a murdering a turmut, 
and washing of his face in the blood on him.” 

Tim was right, for Jilks felt very sick, and would have dropped from 
his perch if Blowhard and Straddie had not rushed to him, and sup- 
porting him on each side, taken him out of the tobaccoy atmosphere 
into the open air. 

‘Give un to me,” said Tim, lifting the almost insensible body of Mr. 
Byron ancettero upon his shoulder, ‘I'll put un to snooze and come 
back and finish t’ grog.” 

“* Now, Blowhard,” said Straddle, “this is just what 1 wanted. We 
must make friends with Tim, get a hold upon him somehow, or my 
‘woe with his mistress will fail. It strikes me that Tim is sharp, and 

nows that if his mistress gets a master, he shall not have to swap and 
sell the horses, buy her corn, and execute many other commissions, out 
of which he gets a Jarger percentage than he ought. We must ply 
him with liquor, for I don’t think a little will sew him up.” 

‘* Here's to begin,” said Blowhard, as he filled up Tim’s half-consumed 
tumbler with pure rum. 

Tim soon returned, and gave a very ludicrous description of his mas- 
ter’s miserable condition. The exertions he had made in carrying and 
oo him to bed, seemed to have aided the operation of the rum, for 

is eyes sparkled, his nose grew redder than usual, and his tongue ran 
very rapidly. The young men plied him with strong grog, and laughed 
at his stories, which induced him to tell fresh ones, at which they laughed 
still louder, and told him he was a “‘ regular brick.” 

“Ah!” said Tim, suddenly changing his tone from gay to grave, and 
looking despondingly, ‘‘ if it warn’t for my old ’oman, what a jolly 
cock I should be!” 

‘What! your mistress ?” said Straddle. 

‘No, no, bless ’e, no!” said Tim, ‘‘my wife—my lawful wedded 
wife—I don’t keep a missus, missus do keep I.” 

**Oh! you're married then, Tim,” said Blowhard. 

‘*’ Blessed if I bain’t,” said Tim, ‘‘ jined together for life—for better 
nor w orser—for richer nor poorer—till —”’ 

* Gotany children—any Timothyculi?” asked Straddle. 

“Children!” replied Tim. ‘* Blessed if I arn’t—nine as fine pro- 
digies as ever you seed, and all on ’em blessed with ’straordinary appe- 
tites.”” 

‘What! they pull hard upon the wages—eh—Tim 2” inquired Blow- 
hard, filling his tumbler. 

‘* Wages, vails, and parkisits hasn’t nothing at all to doin wi’ it,” 
said Tim, *‘ if it warn’t for my native ’genuity and ’scrimination, they’d 
a bin atomies long afore this—I’ve been obligated for to shorten the 
Osse’s ‘lowances many a time to keep ’em fro’ starvin.” 
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‘“‘ Then,” said Straddle, ‘‘ you’ve a means of your own—a sort of 
plan for filling the exchequer, I suppose ?” 

“* Jist haven’t 1?” said Tim, recovering his spirits and winking vio- 
lently. ‘* Old master didn’t promote the idication of the workin classes 
for nuffin.” 

‘* How do you manage then, Tim?” said Blowhard. 

*“* Why, you see,” said Tim, thrown off his guard, and deprived of 
his usual caution and cunning, by the repetatur haustus. ‘‘ My 
missus is a very "nevolent Christian—jines the ’vangelicals, and does a 
finity 0’ good. She’s one of the Dorcas s’ciety for ’spensation o’ soup, 
blankets, calico, and ’ligious principles, no end o’ sheep’s heads and tracks, 
for broth and private ’stribution do she buy—leastways I buys for she. 
She promotes the propogation of infants by keepin of a stock of se- 
condhand babby linen allays ready on the shortest o’ notices, and grind- 
ing down taters to counterfit hingy arrer-root. Never lets the rage 

dest wag-her-bones go a way without relief.” 

‘* She’s a kind-hearted creature, by Jove!” whispered Straddle to 
peynens : ‘and I'll bet any odds the rascal makes a nice thing of 

. 

‘« She gets imposed upon sometimes, I should think,” said Blowhard, 
winking to his friend to let him know he understood his meaning. 

‘* She would if it warn’t for 1,” continued Tim; ‘‘ but charity, says 
I, begins at home—so I allays keep plenty o’ small change, and when 
she gies I a shilling or sixpence to give to a idle wag-her-bones at the 
door, I pockets the silver, and 'spenses her ’nevolence in coppers. Then 
she makes I keep a list 0’ charitable objicks—I’ve got one in my pocket 
now—for she distends her charities wherever she goes—there it is, read 
it,” said Tim, pulling out a greasy pocket-book, and extracting a paper 
the contents of which were as follow: 

Jeams smith—rumatis ... 2s. 6d. 
wider anes—2 babby. ... 4s. 6d. 
jon rite—leg bruk ..... Is. Od. 
sall tims—wiout a bed... 2s. 6d. 
bill joy—kikken pox. ... Is. Od. 
loosy fox—un’fortin gal . . 5s. 6d. 

‘“‘There,” said Tim, ‘‘ now you'd hardly think as all those ‘dividuals 
means Mrs. Thornback ?”’ 

‘‘ What, Jane Smith, Widow Haynes, and the rest of these unfor- 
tunates are all—” 

‘* Gammon, every one on ’em,” said Tim. 

“Come, Tim, you don’t drink,” said Straddle, placing a bit of folded 
blank paper into Tim’s hand, which he carefully replaced in his 
pocket-book, and putting the original “list of charitable objects” into 
his own waistcoat- pocket. ; 

‘‘ No more—no more to-night,” said Tim, ‘‘ rising and staggering to 
the door. ‘Happy to oblige you any other evening—know when I’ve 
had enow.” 

‘Well, good night, Tim,” said Straddle, closing the door after him, 
‘and if 1 have not got your head into a noose, I’m very much mis- 
taken.” 

‘“* So,” said Blowhard, ‘‘tlis is ‘Tim, my Fidelio, is it? Whyl 
never met with such an imposing old rascal in my life !” 
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‘“‘ Then,” said Straddle, ‘‘ you’ve been lucky, for the character is by 
no means an uncommon one. I knew one fellow who realized 4004. 

rannum, by shamming preacher, and collecting for the distressed 
rethren of his church; but Mr. Tim’s days are nearly over, depend 
upon it.” 

Pon the following morning, Timothy Thornback rose very shaky and 
very thirsty, but soon braced his nerves, and quenched his thirst with 
one quart of Mr. Rakestraw’s strongest beer, which, with two mutton- 
chops, and an onion, constituted his usual morning meal. Tim was 
fond of his beer even asa boy, and old Jilks when he first took him 
into his service, was surprised to find that he was forced to brew a 
= deal more frequently than he had used to do, especially best beer. 

ow it went he could not conceive as he always kept the key of the 
tap in his own waistcoat-pocket, and never intrusted it to any one 
but his old housekeeper, who never indulged in any thing stronger 
than tea but gin. He hid himself in the cellar one day behind some 
large casks, and presently Tim came down to draw the small 
beer for luncheon. He set the large jug down on the floor under the 
small-beer tap, and turned it on, leaving it to be filled at its leisure. He 
then clambered up a high shelf and took down a bean-stalk about 
eighteen inches long, and having extracted the bung of the strong 
beer barrel, inserted the hollow bean-reed, and sucked away until he 
had had enough. He then carefully bunged down the cask again, 
and restored his simple hydraulic instrument to its place. Old Jilks 
got from the apothecary’s a few grains of tartarized antimony, and 
strewed them on the inside of the bean-stalk. When Tim went down 
to draw the beer for dinner, he had as usual his pint from the strong 
barrel in the usual way. While he was waiting at dinner, he felt 
very queer and could not account for it; his eyes felt dim and his 
head giddy, his knees seemed to fail him, and a violent perspiration 
broke out all over him. 

** Violetta, my dear,” said Jilks to his daughter, “the rats drink 
our ale.” 

“‘ Impossible, papa !”’ said the young lady. 

“It's a fact, I assure you; but I've settled them—lI've poisoned the 
cask—stirred in a pound of arsenic this morning—one half-pint of that 
strong beer would poison half the town. If any body were to taste it 
even, they would feel first of all dim about the eyes, then giddy, weak 
about the knees, sweat violently, and then feel very sick.” 

Tim, who knew he had swallowed enough to poison the whole 
town, and feeling the symptoms exactly as his master described them 
fell on the floor with a deep groan, exclaiming, ‘* Then I’m a murdered 
arrand-boy !’” 

All was confusion, a doctor was sent for, and from a hint given him 
by the old banker, he found it necessary to bleed poor Tim, shave his 
head, clap a blister on his peritoneum, and administer a severe series of 
emetics and cathartics before he could extract the virus of the arsenic 
from his veins. 

Tim never practised hydraulics again but contented himself with ex- 
tracting a few coppers from the till now and then, and getting his 
beer at a neighbouring public. 

After Tim had had his breakfast at the Shirt-and-Shotbag, he rubbed 
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down his horses and his young master, and went to wait upon Miss Vi 
at breakfast. | 

“ Tim, my Fidelio,” said Miss Vi, after she had moistened the staple 
commodity of the celestial empire, ‘‘ have you any meritorious miser- 
ables, claimants on the superfluous talents committed to my trust, this 
morning ?”’ 

“Yes, mum,” said Tim, “fifteen or sixteen shillings worth of 
charitable objics in my list, and all on ‘em miserable in the ’xtreme.” 

‘I’m glad to hear it,” said Miss Jilks. ‘‘ Let me see your list.” 

Tim searched his pocket-book in every creek and crevice, but the list 
was not to be found. 

‘Why, wa’at can I ha’ done wi’ it?” said Tim, looking to his mis- 
tress for information which it was quite out of her power to give him. 

‘‘ When did you see it last, Tim ?” 

“¢ Last night as ever was, mum, when I was reading my blessed bible, 
‘cording to your "xpress commands,” said Tim, looking conventically, 
“] was at it all the evenyn.” 

“Then you probably used the paper to mark the passage where you 
left off,” said Miss Jilks. ‘* Did you confine your search after grace to 
the gospel, or did you refresh your inward man with a mixture of 
Mosaic and Christian comforts ?”’ 

** Mixture? comforts ?” said Tim, soliloquizingly, ‘that’s it—I have 

it;” and added aloud, “ I ‘members me now, mum, and I'll go and fetch 
un.” 
Tim hurried down to college, and went to Mr. Straddle’s rooms. He 
knocked three different times with a modest single rap, to which a dead 
silence was the only response, He knocked again, and looked through 
the keyhole, but could see nothing. On his substituting his ear for his 
eye he could hear Mr. Straddle very plainly humming, 


“ Could a man be secure,” 


‘‘ Why don’t he answer?” said Tim to himself. ‘‘Oh! I knows. 
Mr. Straddle it’s only me, Timothy Thornback.” 

These words, which were spoken in a very loud key, did as such 
keys ought to do—opened the door. 

‘“‘ Well, Tim,” said Straddle, ‘“‘ how’s your mistress? When you 
want to get into my rooms another time give two loud double raps, and 


one heavy kick, and I shall know it is not a dun.” 

‘I ’ool,” said Tim. ‘‘ Missus is pretty well, thank’e, but that arn’t 
it. You prigg’d my list of charitable objics last {night, and missus 
wants it, as she’s a goin for to ’spense her ’nevolence as usual,” 

“1 mean to keep that list, Tim,” said Straddle. 

‘‘ What ! prig my property ? Why it’s petty larceny. And what’s the 
use on um to you?” inquired Tim. 

‘‘ You and I, Tim, had better understand one another at once,” con- 
tinued Straddle, ‘‘ I mean to marry your mistress, Tim, and if—” 

‘‘The devil ye do!” said Tim, ‘‘ why she’s old enow to be the 
mother on ye.” ; 

‘And if you attempt to betray me, or interfere with my plans, I 
produce that list and the little confessions you made last night before 
two competent witnesses, which will open Miss Jilks’s eyes to your rase 
cality, and deprive you of a very lucrative place. Now, if you aid me, 
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instead of thwarting me, I will, after the knot is safely tied, set you up 
in a flourishing public, and put all your little boys and girls out to 
school. You fully understand, Tim ?” 

“ Yees,” said Tim, ‘‘ I think I do—but only just let I have un fora 
minnit, just to copy un—do now.” 

‘‘ No, Tim, with your fertile imagination, you can easily invent a few 
ailments and misfortunes that will impose upon your mistress quite as 
well as this list of charitable objects, which does not go out of my pos- 
session except to be handed up to my lord at the assizes, some day 
when you are being tried for robbing your employer,’”’ said Straddle, 
looking stern. 

“ Then you won't tell o’ I if I don’t tell o’ you?” asked Tim. 

‘‘Certainly not. You may go, Tim. Shut the door after you, and 
remember, I don’t owe a farthing in the world, and never smoke.” 

‘““Oh! I see now,” said Tim, ‘ you never was ’xtravagant, and 
wants nothin of missus but her lovely person. That’s the gammon, 
eh ?” 

“ Exactly,” said Straddle, “ I see we understand one another.” 

Tim returned to his mistress with a newly invented list of miserables, 
and Straddle went to call on Byron Scott Montgomery, whom he found 
very ill in bed from the effects of the last night’s rash indulgence in a 
cigar and brandy-and-water. 

‘* Well, Jilks, old fellow, not up yet?” said Straddle. 

“Oh! Mr. Straddle, I’ve been so ill, and that bad man, Timothy, 
has been threatening to tell my aunt. I was obliged to give him a 
whole week’s pocket-money to get him not to inform against me,” said 
Jilks. 

**An oldrogue! But is your aunt, Miss Violetta, so violent against 
smoking, eh ?”” inquired Straddle. 

** I can assure you,” said Jilks, ‘“‘ she has threatened me over and 
over again, very solemnly, that if ever I smoked a cigar, or tasted 
spirits, she'd leave every farthing of her fortune to the foundling hos- 
= and the female penitentiary. I'm at the mercy of that villain, 


° 


imothy Thornback, for ever !” 

** You have placed yourself in a very unpleasant position, young 
man,” said Straddle, menacingly ; ‘‘ but when I am your uncle I may 
induce your aunt to be less strict in her injunctions.” 

‘You my uncle?” cried Jilks, sitting bolt upright in bed, and 
shoving his nightcap off his eyes to see more clearly. 

** Yes, Mr. Byron ancettero, I mean to marry your aunt—the aunt 
that has cherished so ungrateful and disobedient a viper in her heart 
from his earliest childhood,”’ said Straddle. ‘* You will not endeavour 
to prevent the happy union, I am sure, for fear J should let her into your 
real character. Take things easy, and you may yet enjoy yourself as 
you please, without fear of Timothy, who is in my power. Thwart me 
and you are ruined for life. Iieave you to meditate upon this. I shall 
behave handsomely, depend upon it. Good bye, till dinner-time.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


[We here present our readers with an interesting document, never before 
published, which supplies many particulars in the life of Charles Edward, 
commonly called the Young Pretender, from the termination of the battle of 
Culloden, to his escape from Scotland into France. It is a regular journal 
of the events which befel him during the time that he wandered amongst 
the islands ‘of Scotland, and is written by one of his attendants, whose 
son* settled in France, where he followed, about twenty years " 
the occupation of a hairdresser. This person’s father had been with his 
royal highness in all his misfortunes and disasters, during which time he 
had kept the journal in question. The prince had also given him two minia- 
tures, beautifully.executed on copper; one that of himself, the other that 
of the duke, sirens Cardinal York. This document and its accompany- 
ing relics were secured by our friend for a moderate amount of argent comptant, 
and they are now before us. The internal evidence in favour of the authen- 
4 of the manuscript is quite clear ; but its external appearance—the ink, 
the handwriting, the spelling, the antiquity of the document, and the accom- 
panying miniatures, set the question quite at rest. We therefore give its 
contents without further preface ; a observing that we have preserved 
the antique phraseology of the original.) 


Tue misfortunate battle of Colloden being fought upon the 16th of 
April, 1746, his royal highness seeing that the day was irrecoverably 
lost, concluded that his only business was to endeavour the saving of 
himself out of the hands of his enemies: whereupon, having retired 
to a neighbouring eminence, hard by the place of action, accompanied 
by a few of Fitz-James’s horse, there, having made a little stop, not 
knowing whither to direct his course, when luckily one Edmond Burk, 
the servant of one Alexander MacLeod, son of Mr. John MacLeod, of 
Muiravine Side, rod accidentally by them, thinking to find his master 
among them, whom he had not seen since the beginning of the battles. 
His master (who happened to be there present with the prince), know- 
ing him to be very well acquaint with all the different rods of the high- 
lands, ordered him to lead them the safest and surest road to Glengarry : 
whereupon the prince, accompanied by Master O’Sulivan,t Mr. Allan 
MacDowell, priest, and the said Alexander MacLeod, marched west- 
ward, and arrived that night about eight o’cldck to Thomas Gortlick- 
shorge, a gentleman of the name of Fraser, in Stratharagaig, where he 
met, as it was said, with my Lord Lovat, and supt with him there that 
night. 





_* We are inclined to think that this man was a son of Neil Mackechan, or, ori- 
ginally, Macdonald—a servant at first of Flora Macdonald’s father, and the trusty 
companion and guide of Charles Edward in his. wanderings. Neil had been 
brought up in France. We also think that Neil himself was the author of this 
account now presented to the reader; for, independently of other internal evi- 
dence, he speaks of things which occurred, and of conversations carried on when the 
prince was in company with Neil alone. Neil would naturally fly the country when 
an opportunity presented ; and in company with his prince whom be had so de- 
—— served, and having been educated in France, he no doubt would have settled 

ere, 

t Colonel Sullivan, an officer of considerable military reputation, who acted in the 
army of the prince in the capacity of engineer. In Ray’s History of the Rebellion 
will be found an interesting uotice of him. 
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After supper the prince reckoning it dangerous to stay so very near 
the enemy, the first night, we resolved to continue his journey towards 
Glengarry; about break of day, finding himself quite fatigued and 
worn out for want of rest, he consulted with his fellow-travellers, 
whither he — repair with most safty to take some hours repose. 
They all concluded that the Castel of Invergary was the surest and 
safest place for that purpose, and a great conveniency of concealment, 
and [that he] might repose himself without any fear [there] till such time 
as he and his party should take further resolutions. Being then pre- 
vailed upon by these reasons, he immediately repaired thither, where 
he was received by Glengarry with the greatest pleasure. When he 
sufficiently refreshed himself, he took a resolution to proceed still 
further, fearing to stay long in one place. He departed that same day 
from Glengarry, being the 17th in the evening, and continued his root 
(route) towards Lochaber, and came that night to Donald Cameron, of 
Glenpean’s house, where he passed the remaining part of the night. 

Next day being the 18th, he set out for the Braes of Moror, and ar- 
rived in the evening at Angus Mack Eachan’s house, son to Alexander 
McEachan, of Domondrack. He was so much fatigued that night, 
that he could neither eat nor drink, and required the help of a man to 
support him to his bed. The next day being the 19th, he ventured to 
pass the whole day in a wood near the house, in order to recruit more 
strength for a night walk; and accordingly when it was late, he set 
out for Arasack, where he arrived about six in the morning, and went 
straight to Angus MacDonald’s house in Borrodale, where he quartered, 
after his landing, till he marched out of the country. At his arrival 
here, he found a great many Mack Donalds assembled together, who 
had lately escaped out of the battle of Culloden—gentlemen of both 
Glengarry’s and Clanranald'’s families. During the eight days he 
stayed in that country, he had daily conferences with young Clanra- 
nald. Colonel MacDonald of Barisdale, and several others of both 
families, treating, which was the safest place, and surest method for his 
concealment. After they had satisfied him as to that, they protested, 
and assured him he toon # have nothing to fear, that they would stand 
by him if he only would stay among them to the last man. . With this 
he seemed to be very much satisfied, ’till Mr. O’Neil and O’Sulivan, 
ey the advice of Mr. Allan MacDonald, and one Donald MacLeod, of 

altrigil, perswaded him in a private council, to quite that country for 
good, and all; and as there was no appearance of succeeding further, 
and that they lost all hopes of gaining the point they once undertook, 
it was better to run for the Lewis, where Donald promised to procure a 
ship for them as far as the Orkneys, and there, he assured them to find 
a ship to transport them to France. The prince being prevailed upon 
by these convincing reasons, ordered a ten-oar boat belonging to Angus 

acDonald, of Borodale, to be seized upon, and without any further 
consultation, he put to sea about six o'clock at night, accompanied only 
by these persons who were the authors of the new scheme, without ac- 
quainting any body of any such design, till they were seen fairly under 
sail of the coast. 

This night’s voyage was like to cost them dire; for they were not 
long at sea, when there came on such a terrible roaring of thunder, 
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preceed’d by such dreadfull flashes of lightning, accompanied with a 
prodigious poure of rain, so that the whole elements seemed to rebel 
against them, and threatened to send them every moment to eternity ; 
the wind, which continued to blow fair the whole night, coming about 
to the north, quite contrary to their course, about twelve o'clock at 
night, made them despair of continuing their intended voyage any fur- 
ther, and so [they] prepared for death, as being sure to be shattered 
upon the rocks of the nearest shore. Amidst all these dangers he ap- 

ared intrepide, and offered his service to Donald MacDonald and 
Donald MacLeod, seeing they were the only two that was of any service 
in the boat, whilst all the rest was oblidged to give it up, stiffened and 
benumbed with cold. They continued in that agony the whole night, 
till about break of day, when Rory MacDonald, who stood at the 
helm all the time, discerning Benhbicula in south-west, where he knew 
to be one of the best harbours on that coast, and the wind blowing 
astern of them, he piloted them into the harbour of Roshiness, within 
five long miles of Clanranald’s house, which being Sunday, and the 
29th of Aprile. 

They were no sooner landed but they were seen by a herd of Clan- 
ranald’s who stayed in the place always to take care of his master’s 
cattle, and seeing a number of men finely clad, and fully armed, sup- 
posing them to be an enemy, he immediately made off, with a nimble 
pair of heels, and carried the news of what he had seen to his master, 
as he was at dinner with Mr. John MacAuley, Neil MacDonald, and 
several other gentlemen. Clanranald, moved by this unexpected sure 
prise, before he resolved upon any thing, sent Donald MacDonald to 
know the certainty of what the herd had told him. Master MacAulay, 
who was parish minister in the country, to satisfie his own curiosity sent 
one of his auditors to learn what they were, from whence they came, 
and where they were bound for, this fellow pretending to have been 
sent thither by Clanranald, upon a report of a boat’s being land’d there, 
and to examine what they were, learned, it was the prince who designed 
to make for the Lewis in order to make his escape, who came back and 
told the minister the same. The minister, judging that he could not 
meet with a better opportunity to show his zeal and affection for the 
government, despatched a courier that same day away to the Herris, 
with a letter to his father, who was minister there, charging him to write 
immediately upon receipt of his letter, to Mr. Colin MacKenzie, esta- 
blished minister at Stornaway, informing him of the same, and ordering 
him to settle all measures with Seaforth’s factor there to apprehend the 
prince at his first landing.* 





* The presbyterians, who were then, as they are now, the parochial clergy of Scotland, 
Were universally ou the side of the bouse of Hanover, and gave the most willing as- 
sistance to the government, and as willing an opposition to the claims and plans 
of Charles Edward. 

A curious instance of the determined conduct of one of these sturdy clergymen is 
given in “The History of the Rebellion” by Ray, a volunteer in the army of the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

The prince or pretender had issued an order to the clergy to suspend their perform. 
ance of Divine worship. ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” writes Kay, ‘Mr. Neal MacVicar 
continued to perform divine service as usual : on which the pretender sent a messenger 
requiring that he should pray for him, and forbid him to mention King George in bis 
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Donald MacDonald, who was sent by Clanranald to learn the 
strength of the enemy, as it was belived, Hk returned, acquainted 
him of the matter of fact, assuring, he spoke to Mr. Allen Mac- 
Donald, who ordered him to tell Clanranald to come and see him, as he 
designed to go off that night. Whereupon Clan and Neil MacDonald 
went privately out of the town, and took their way straight to Roshi- 
ness, where they found the prince, in the house with Mr, O’Sulvan, 
O’Neil, Mr. Allen MacDonald, and Donald MacLeod. The.prince 
received him very kindly, after having communicated to him his design 
he took leave of him, and put to sea again that night, with the same per- 
sons that accompanied him thither. The heavens proved more favourable 
to them that night than the former, having met with no danger or op- 
position, and at daybreak they came in to Loch Maddy, in north-west, 
where they skulk’d the whole day, being the 30th, seeing they durst 
not venter to sea in the daytime, for fear to be discovered by the 
several men of war that guarded the coast at that time. They set out 
from Loch Maddy about six o’clock, which was the ordinary hour they 
always departed, and landed in Scalpa, in the Herris, early next morn- 
ing, being the Ist of May. 

Before they came near a house they took borrow’d names and employ- 
ments. Master O’Sulvan took that of Captain Sinclair; the prince 
called himself William Sinclair, the captain’s son, O’Neil changed his 
name into Neilson, and mate Master Allen named himself Dalrumple, 
and Rosman, and Donald MacLeod, master of the boat y‘ (that) 
brought them thither, and swore tlie crew to attest the same. 

After this ceremony was over, they came to Donald Campbell's 
house, who was the most sponsable gentleman in that part of the 
country, but an enemy by his name, and a downright hypocrite in his 
heart; and being asked by their landlord what they were, they told him 
they were sea-fareing men from the Orkneys, who being homeward 
bound from Irland, lost their ship near the Mull of Kintyre, and most 
of their crew, and were thereupon forced to freight their present boat 
and crew from Mull, as fare as the Lewis, where they hop’t to find a 
vessel to transport them safe home to their own country. The next day, 
being the 2d of May, they sent Donald MacLeod away to Stornaway 
before them to have a ship ready freighted, and to get intelligence how 
the people stood affected, and to send them word accordingly ; which 
project would have had the intended success, were it not for the impru- 
dence of Donald, and MacAulay’s malicious letter. ! 

As soon as he was arrived at Stornaway he set about putting his 
commission in execution, and discharged himself so well of that duty, 
that he got a ship frighted that same evening, and wrote back to the 
prince, who remained still at Scalpa, to repair thither as soon as p0s- 
siable, but unwarily having gone to drink a bottle with the captain of 
the ship, reposing too much trust in him, he disclosed to him all the 
secret, whereupon the captain told him, if he should load the ship with 
gold he would not employ her for that purpose: Having said this, he 





prayers; yet Mr. MacVicar prayed for the royal family as usual, but in mentioning his 
majesty he said, ‘ Bless the nino ; Thou knowest what xinc I mean ; may the crown sit long 
easy en his head, &c. And for this man that has come amongst us to seek an earthly crown, 
we beseech Thee, in mercy, to take him to Thyself, and give him a crown of glory.” 
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went and published in all the streets of the town that the pretender 
(as he called him) was to come to town, privately next night, and if 
Mr. MacLeod had not escaped out of the town he had certainly been, ap- 
prend’d that night. The prince, who knew nothing of what was passing be- 
fore aim, he set out upon the 3 of May forStornaway afoot, leaving orders 
with his crew to return home to the mainland and restore the boat to the 
owner. That day he suffered a vast deal of cold and fatigue, the day 
being so extreme bad; Donald MacLeod mett him about a quarter of a 
mile without the town, and told him it was dangerous for him to venter 
into it by reason they all got notice of his approach, and were in an 
uproar all under arms, and that all this was the effect of Mr. Mac- 
Aulay’s letter. 

The prince, raging with anger and fear, retired that night to my Lady 
Kildin’s house, which lay about half a mile of without the town, and 
there he passed the remaining part of the night, notwithstanding that a 
great manny of the mob made a dreadful noise about the house a great 
part of the night. Having held a consultation with the lady what was 
properest to be done, she told him that his only safety consisted in re- 
turning to Benbicula again, under Clanranald’s protection, since his 
project in coming thither misgave. In order thereunto, she procured them 
a boat to cross Loch Stornaway, which was a nearer cut to return to 
Scalpa; where he left his boat and crew, having taken leave of the 
worthy lady, he set out about four o’clock in the morning, crossed the 
loch, and arrived back at Donald Campbell’s house, that night, which 
was the fourth of May. He was no sooner arrived but he found all the 
crew was gone except two, upon account the country people threatened 
to apprehend them. 

The prince fearing to make a stay in any man’s house, who found out 
what he really was, and reckoning it impracticable to find as many 
men as would manage his own boat so soon as he would require (them), 
especially in the heart of an enemy’s country, he bought a small boat 
from Donald Campbell, whom it was said, he bribed by giving him a 
sum of mony for to hold his tongue, and disown that he knew what 
he was. It seemed very difficult for them now to get safe into Ben- 
bicula, by reason the chanel was pestered with the English navy, sent 
there a purpose to hinder the prince or any of his party to make their 
escape. He set out upon the 5th from Scalpa, and rowed along the 
coast the whole night; as they passed the mouth of the Finnasvay bay, 
they observed a ship in the harbour which they belived to be the Bal- 
timore sloop of war Thomas How Captain, a brother to my Lord How 
in Irland, and being seen from aboard the Baltimore she immediately 
sent off one of her long boats in pursuit of them, and chased them the 
whole night; about 5 aclock in the morning she came up pretty close 
to them, the prince terrefied at the approach of the enemy, begg’d of 
the rowers to pull away strongly for fear to fall a sacrifice in the hands 
of these ravenous wolves, whereupon they ran in upon a ridge of rocks 
they observed betwixt them and the land, and there sculked close by 
One of the rocks to observe what course the Baltimore was to take 
next, while all of a sudden they saw her change her course, not able 
to find them out. Despairing of success she returned to her harbour. 
The prince and his party, taking fresh courage, being free from 
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danger that day, they determined as it was near day to draw nearer 
the land, and sculk there, ’till it was late, that the men might. refresh 
themselves, for the fatigue of the ensueng night; they oached to 
the shore, and found it to be a desert island, about Rly te» from 
the continent of the Herris, where they found no living creature. They 
were turned of provisions so short that a lippie of gradan oatmeal was 
all that remained to them to satiate their hungry appetites, which some 
of the men took, put some water about it with a little salt, and fella 
eating of it. The prince seeing them eat it as hearty, as if it had been 
better cheer, ask’t them whether it tasted better than it look’t, they an- 
swered, if he would only try it, he would be as well pleased with. it 
as what they were, whereupon, calling for a little of it, he eat .it.as 
contentedly as the most delicate dish that ever was served upon his 
table, saying at the same time that it tasted pretty well, considering the 
ugly appearance it made. It was not long after, when Providence cast 
more plenty in their way, for one of the crew, who was more curious 
than the rest, having gone to take a view of the island, found in the 
farther end of it abundance of cod and ling, half a barrel of salt anda 
pot. Although they were starving the whole day for hunger, yet they 
durst not make a fire, by reason they thought it dangerous to raise a 
smock upon the island, lest being seen from the continent it might dis- 
cover them. When it grew dark the prince ordered the crew to carry 
some of the fish to the boat, when not a man, either simple or gentle 
obeyed him, he himself, went in a passion, and carried half a dozen of 
them in his arms, and threw them in the boat, saying, since they were 
all so gentle and scroupelous, that he would take the sin upon himself, 
and show them the exemple; the whole crew dash’d, and confused, 
would have load'd the boat if he permitted them. Now being about 
six o'clock, they put to sea, and landed in Benbicula the next day, 
a little after sunrise, in the very same harbour which they left some 
days before the 6th of May. 

He set his foot no sooner ashore but he sent an express for Clanranald, 
who came next night, having taken none with him but Neil MacDonald 
who was there with him before ; Upon Clanranald’s arrival, he seemed 
quite easie, and told him that Providence had sent him under his pro- 
tection, where he hoped to be sheltered, and that he was to throw 
himself in his hands to dispose of him as he thought fit. Clanranald 
assured him he had nothing to feat, and that he would find a place for 
his concealment, where none should have the least opportunity to see 
him, but such as he should employ to carry to him whatever he 
wanted, 

After he had sufficiently refreshed himself for some days, it was 
thought dangerous to make any longer stay at Roshiness, because being 
a place much frequented by boats from the neighbouring countrys, they 
would be soon discovered; for this reason, he was conducted from 
thence to Bareness, about three miles from Roshiness, where he had the 
conveniency of a little hutt of a house that was in the place, the entry 
of which was so very narrow, that he was:forced to fall upon his knees, 
and creep in upon his belly, as often as he entered. This habitauon 
not pleasing him, he begged of Clanranald to send him into some 
Christian place wherein he could have more room, and use more 
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freedom and ease, for in that monstrous hole he could never have satis- 
faction, which he said the devil had left because he had not room 
enough in it. 

The next day being the 10th of May, it was determined to send him 
to Corrodall, a little pleasant glen in South-West, belonging to Neil 
MacDonald, where there was two country-houses, and conveniency 
enough for his concealment. Neil was appointed for to conduct him 
thither, whom he desired to remain still with him. About eleven 
aclock at night, they set ont with Neil, who was their fuithful guide, to- 
wards Corrodale, where they arrived next day about six in the afternoon ; 
when they came near the house, Neil left him under a rock while he 
‘went in to see if there were no strangers there; and finding none but 
Ranald his brother, who had come thither the day before by Neil’s own 
orders, he presently returned where he left the prince, and conducted 
him to the house. He seemed extraordinary well pleased with the 
house, which he swore look’t like a palace in comparison of the 
abominable hole they had lately left. He sat upon a seat of green 
turf that was made up for him that same evening, and after taking a 
refreshment of gradan bread-and-cheese, and goats milk, upon which 
he fed very hearty, he desired his feet to be washed, being extreme 
dirty, and very much galled by his night walk; after which he smok’t 
a pipe of tobacco and went to bed, which being heather and green 
rushes, he slept soundly ’till twelve next day. 

During his stay at Corrodale, which was five weeks, his ordinary con- 
versation was talking of the army, and of the battle of Culloden, and 
the highland chieftains, whose lamentable case he deplored very much. 
One day as he was taking a walk in the morning with Neil MacDonald 
only, the subject of their discourse was describing to Neil the battle of 
Calloden, wherein he said his horse was shot under him; for (says he) 
as I was riding up to the right wing, my horse began to kick, at which 
I was much surprised, being very quiet, and peaceable formmerly, and 
looking narrowly to him to see what was the matter with him, I ob- 
served the blood gushing out of his side. Oh! oh! says I (spekaing 
of the horse), if this be the story with you, you have no less than 
reason to be uneasie, whereupon I was oblidged to dismount and take 
another. Then the conversation rowlled upon the order of the battle, 
and how he was forced to condescend to give the right hand to the 
Atholl-men and others, which he knew to be the MacDonaid’s right, 
meerly by the perswation of my Lord George Murray, and several 
others, but however he did a great deal of justice and honour to the 
Mack Donalds, by assuring Neil they were the last that abandoned the 
field; and, moreover, that they would have had certainly been cut all 
to pieces, had not the pickets come to their relief, to whom he said, they 
Owe an eternal obligation. 

He blamed always my Lord George as being the only instrument in 
loseing the battle, and altho’ that he, the morning before the action, 
used all his rhetorick, and eloquence against fighting, yet my Lord 
George out-reasoned him, ’till at last he yielded for fear to raise a dis- 
sension among the army, all which, he attributed to his infidelity, 
roguery, and treachery. He always flattered himself that the high- 
landers were still upon foot to hinder the enemy from harrassing their 
Nov.—vou. Lx. NO. CCXXXIX. z 
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countrys, and conceived great hopes that they would be able to stand 
it out, ‘till they got a relief from France. He was so fond to know 
what was passing among them, that he sent his boat twice to Mudort 
for intelligence, and hearing of a skirmish betwixt Cluny MacPherson 
and a party of the elector’s troops in Badanack, of which Cluny had 
the better, it gave him no small joy: he had notice given him likewise 
that Borrisdale, upon whose courage and conduct he lay a great stress, 
was at the head of about three thousand men in Glenkuaak. All these, 
and manny suchlike stories kept him still in top spirits, together with 
the expectation of a French landing in England, where he perswaded 
himself the Duke of York was landed at the head of ten thousand 
French, and assured those who durst not contradict him of the 
same. | 

It gave him a great deal of pleasure to look to the ships that passed 
in the Chanel every day, which he flattered himself to be French, 
though they were realy some of the English fleet sent thither to guard 
the coast, and hinder any of the Highlanders to escape, and would have 
Neil to go and pilot to some harbour that they might not be lost. It 
was wonderfull how he preserved his health all the time, notwithstand- 
ing all the fatigue and troubles he underwent, and the bad usage he 
met with very often; for | have not seen him one hour sick all the 
time I have had the honour to accompany him, save only eight days 
he was troubled with a flux, which kept him very busie while it lasted ; 
he had always a good appetite, and could eat any meat that came in 
his way, as well as those who was accustomed to it from their infancy. 
He took care to warm his stomach every morning with a hearty bumper 
of brandy, of which he always drank a vast deal; for he was seen to 
drink a whole bottle of a day without being in the least concerned. 

He took a vast delight, when it was a good day, to sit up a stone 
that was before the door of the house, with his face turned twowards the 
sun; and when he was desired to move from thence fearing to get a 
headache, he ordered them to pack about their business, that he knew 
himself what was good for him, better than they could describe, that 
the sun did him all the good in the world. Notwithstanding his 
melancholy fits, yet at other times he was so hearty and merry, that he 
danced for a whole hour together, having no other musick but some 
highland reel which he whistled away as he tripped along. It happened 
one day as he was walking along the coast with Neil and the rest of 
the gentlemen, being an excessive hot day, they spied a number of 
young whales approaching pretty near the shore, and observing them 
to make straight for the rock whereon they sat down, he sent imme- 
diately for his fusee, and as they came within his reach he fired at 
them; and being informed some time before that Neil was an incom- 
parable good swimmer, he ordered him to strip and hall ashore the 
whale,* which he swore he had shot dead. Neil, in obedience to his 
orders and to humour him, began to strip very slowly till he saw the 
whale which had received no hurt out of sight. 

During his stay at Corrodale, Clanranald paid him several visits, as 





* “* Not considering that that office was fitter for dogs rather than for men; bat, 
however,” &c. These words occur in the MS., but are blotted out by the same hand, 
enly not sufficiently so as to render them illegible. 
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also all the gentlemen of the country, who sent him presents of all 
they , as he now despared of any assistance from abroad, and 
wishing to be out of the Highlands, he thought of setting about getting 
a ship to transport himself out of the kingdom. In order thereunto, 
he sent off Mr. O'Neil and Captain Donald MacDonald Clanra- 
nald’s son, who joined him at his return from the Lewis, in order to go 
to France, thinking to get passage from the Lewis privately, to either 
Sweden or Denmark, from whence they were to pass into France. 

Having received fifty guineas each, to defray their charges, they set 
out for the Herris, where they were no sooner arrived but O'Neil, who 
was there with the prince before, was immediately known, and if he 
had not made his escape back to Benbicula, he had been apprehended 
without going any further, whereupon he returned to the prince, who 
did not care much for him ever after. Captain MacDonald, who pur- 
sued his journey towards the Lewis, met with the same fate at Stornaway, 
there, having found his uncle, Alexander MacLeod, he carried him 
with him to his own house, where he lay concealed for a long time 
after, and returned to the prince no more. 

The enemy, who was not idle all this time to inform themselves 
about him, got sufficient intelligence that he was in Wist, disposed of 
themselves so that it seemed impracticable for him to escape. That he 
might lose no time, he sent Neil as minister plenipotentiary to Boystile, 
to treat with him to procure a boat for him, and sufficient hands for to 
manage it, in case of accidence—for now he was to attempt to gain the 
mainland, seeing there was no safety for him in Wist. ystile, who 
did not go near him all the time for fear of suspicion, sent him back 
word with Neil, that he himself would come in person and consult with 
him what was properest to be done. Boystile came next day, and was 
received by the prince with open arms, and found some of the gentle- 
men of the country who came to see him the day before, of whose 
number was Hugh Macdonald, of Ballissher, from Nort Wist, who was 
ready to sacrifice his life and fortune for the prince’s safety (I say), 
Boystile at his arrival found all these lying in their bed, very much 
disordered by the foregoing night’s carouse, while his royal highness 
was the only one who was able to take care of the rest, in heaping them 
with plaids, and at the same time merrily sung the De profundis for the 
rest of their souls. 

Neil, who was straggling every day about the neighbouring towns for 
intelligence, and who never missed to come in seasonable time with 
what news he gathered among the people, arrived, as the Prince, Boy- 
stile, and the other gentlemen, were very busie and very hearty taking 
their bottle. It was always the prince’s custom, whenever Neil re- 
turned from any expedition, to learn from him privately what news he 
brought before it was made public. Neil told him that two hundred of 
the Sky militia, head’d by Hugh Macdonald, of Armidale, and Alex- 
ander MacLeod, of Ullish, was landed at Barra, who was sent thither 
by my Lord Lowdian Campbell, and MacLeod, having had an informa- 
tion that the prince was sculking in that country; and that these gen- 
tlemen’s orders were, after a diligent search nade in Barra, to pass into 
South Wist, and to stay there guarding the coast and foords in the 
country ’till they were reinforced by a greater number; and, moreover, 
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that Captain Ferguson was ordered to the Lewis for the samé purpose, 

in MacKenzie to the Herris, and the Baltimore to cruize upon the 
coast of Wist, so that it seemed next to a miracle to have been able te 
escape. The prince, who always appeared very gay and cheerful, not. 
withstanding his crosses and misfortunes, was very much dejected at 
this news ; which Boystile observing, begged of him to be in no ways 
uneasie, that the danger was not so great as what he apprehended, and 
that he, despite of all the search of the enemy, would procure a place for 
him where he would not be exposed to the least danger, till such time 
asa more favourable opportunity offered for making his escape; and 
fearing least the enemy might surprise them, being now three days in 
the country, Boystile took leave of him in order to prevent their coming 
so suddenly till he got time to fit into some other place. 

Neil fearing the fickleness and the inconstancy of the common 
peor, who might perhaps be perverted from their fidelity to discover 

im to his enemies, in hopes of a great reward, did not think proper to 
stay there any longer; whereupon, having got into their boat, which 
they always had nigh them, they set out about eleven o’clock at night, 
without acquainting any body of their design, except those who were 

artakers of it, and took the retreat towards Benbicula, and landed 
about break of day in Jugia, a desert island, about three miles from 
Roshiness where they sculked for eight days. 

During their stay in this solitude, he kept a private correspondence 
with Boystile about leaving the country, as it appeared impossible for 
him to conceal himself any ionger from those cursed villams who left 
not a stone unturned to find him out. Boystyle, who used all endea- 
vours to effect his design to get him safely conveyed to the mainland, 
lost no time to provide whatever necessaries their voyage required ; 
when unluckily he himself was taken prisoner, and carried away on 
board the Baltimore, so that that design perished, and came to nothing. 

Upon the news of Boystile’s being made prisoner he expressed a great 
deal of regret for him, saying it was a great pity he should fall into the 
hands of such ruffians, who would have no regard for his merit, for 
really he was the honestest man (said he) I met with since my stay in 
the isles. While he stayed upon the island he went about the shore 
once or twice a day, to see if he could find out which was the most 
commodious hole or cave for hiding him in case some of the men-of- 
war that kept the channel still came to land any men. There he had 
occasion to see the Lady Clanranald, who came from Roshiness to 
have the honour of seeing him before he left the country, and carried 
along with her to him some of what necessaries he wanted ; he received 
her very kindly, made much of her, and thanked her for her generosity, 
telling hee next day at parting that he would not forget soon what kind- 
ness he met with in the country. They had plenty of bread and 
other meats during their retreat in that Patmos, but before the eight 
days was expired they were obliged to leave the whole to another party 
of the MacLeods, who landed upon the island from Skay. 

After being chased from thence they had no other resource but to re- 
turn towards the south end of the country, upon hearing that the Skay 
militia had departed from Boystile’s house two days before, and were 
upon their march towards Benbicula, where they flattered themselves 
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iafallibly sure to find him. About eight.o’clock at night, upon the 12th 
of July, they put to sea from Lockaskivay, and rowed the whole night 
along the coast, and as the day began to dawn Neil advised them, to,land 
in Lockskiport, and to stay there ’till it was late; but the prince, who was 
eager to be as far on that day as possibly he could, would. not. conde- 
scend, and so continued their voyage the whole day. About five in the 
afternoon they landed at Corrodale, where they refreshed themselves 
till it was ten, and arrived next morning at sunrise at the mouth of 
Lochymort, in South-Wist; they had not so much as one mouthful to 
eat that night of any kind, and having made up a tent of the oars and 
sail of the boot, he laid himself down upon akind of a heather bed that 
was made for him, while Neil stood sentry upon the rock before the tent 
door the whole night, after he had placed two of the crew whom he 
could trust most, to about a mile off, as an advanced guard. 

When it was near day he asked Neil whether it was possible to find 
any meat, who told him it was impracticable by reason, the nearest town 
lay five miles off, whereupon he roused up the rest, and got into the 
boat and rowed to Stialay, a small island near the entry of Lock Boy- 
stile, within three long miles of Boystile’s house, being the 14th of 
July in the evening. They were no sooner landed and the tent made, 
than Neil posted off immediately to Boystile’s house for provisions ; 
when he arrived, he found all the family in bed, and having knocked 
them up, he acquainted Boystile’s daughter who came first to the door, 
with the princes being upon the Island of Stialay, where he had but 
very illaccommodations. She ran into the room where her stepmother 
was in bed, bringing Neil along with her, who told the lady the mise- 
table condition his royal highness was in, she got up in the greatest 
hurry, and sent off what was readiest to relieve them in the mean time, 
till such time she could get more prepared against the next night, 
Neil returned, charging the lady at parting, to learn what was passing 
among the enemy, and to inform him accordingly. 

At his arrival he found the boat ashore waiting him, and having 
assed to the island, the prince met him at his landing, and asked of 
im if he got any meat. Neil told him that he brought some fresh-. 

butter and cheese, and a few bottles of brandy. ‘Come, come,” said 
he, “‘ give me one of the bottles and a piece of the bread, for I was 
never so hungry since I was born ;” which being given him, he took 
two or three hearty pulls of it before he came near therest, which gave 
him so good an appetitite, that he eat that night more than ever he was 
seen to eat at three ordinary meals, and all the rest did proportionably. 
After supper he called for the brandy-bottles, and drank the king's and 
the duke’s healths; which done, he wrapt himself in his plaid, laid 
down, and slept away the remaining part of the night very soundly, 

Next morning there was a consultation held concerning the course 
they were to take from thence. Some were of opinion that they should 
venter to run for the continent in the small boat they had, of which the 
prince himself approved very much, saying he would rather drown. than 
fall into the hands of those profligate fellows who were in pursuite of 
him, Others were of opinion that the safest step they could take, was, 
to make for some one of the Suuthren Isles of Barra, and the rather 
because the first party who came after him to the country, landed first 
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in that island, and it seemed very probable they would not return there 
again. They all agreed to this last proposal, and that no time might 
be lost, they prepared every thing to set off next day, if the weather 
favoured them. This project came to nothing as well as the former, 
for the Lady Boystile sent an express that same afternoon, that one 
Captain Scot was landed at Barra from Fort William, with a detach- 
ment of regular troops, in order to join the Skay militia in South- Wist, 
and that they intended, according as she was informed, to be at her 
house by ten o’clock next day, which she would inform him of, if pos- 
sible, whatever happened. 

This news put them in a greater consternation than ever, which 
obliged them to cross over to the other side of Leck Boystile that 
night for the more security. Next day about break of day, the prince 
sent off Rory MacDonald to learn whither Scot was arrived, and to 
bring back word what was passing among them. Rory returned at 
at eight o'clock, and told the prince that the lady, her daughter, and 
all the servants, were tied neck and heel in one house, in order to ex- 
tort a confession from them of the prince’s being in the country; while 
her seller and all her most valuable effects were left to the mercy of the 
ungenerous soldiers, who were busie in carrying the plunder to their 
boats. The news of the ladies ill-treatment struck such a terror into 
the minds of the timorous crew, that they immediately sunk the boat, 
and abandoned the prince and the few gentlemen who accompanied 
him. In this desperate condition there was no remedy~to be thought _ 
upon, but to dismiss the few gentlemen that accompanied till then, and 
retire to the mountains; whereupon having left every body to shift for 
himself (of whose number was O’Sullivan, who was left under a rock 
with the best part of the prince’s baggage), the prince, with Neil and 
MacO'Neil, made for the top of the nearest hill, that from thence they 
. might have a better view of their enemies motion, and take further re- 
solution how they were to dispose of themselves next. 

I forget to tell that when Captain Scot landed in South-Wist, Hugh 
MacDonald, who lay in Benbicula then with his party, sent one of the 
country gentlemen, in whom he could repose a great deal of trust, to 
tell the prince privately, that, as it seemed now impossible for him to 
conceal himself any longer in the country, if he would venter to be 
advised by him, though an enemy in appearance, yet a sure friend in 
his heart, he would fall upon a scheme to convoy him to the Isle of 
Skay, where he was sure to be protected by Lady Margeret MacDonald. 
The scheme was this: to send his stepdaughter, Miss Florence Mac- 
Donald, to Sleet, to live with her mother ’till the enemy was out of 
West. The prince at the same time was ordered to dress in woman’s 
close, that he might pass for her servant-maid, and Niel was appointed 
to take care of both. The scheme pleased the prince mightely, and he 
seemed very impatient to see it put in execution. 

But to return to the top of the hill, the prince with Neil and Mr. 
O'Neil remained there the whole day. About sunset the prince told 
Neil that he entrusted himself in his hands, and that his life and safety 
depended upon him, Neil answered that the charge was more than 
what his life was worth; but yet, with God's assistance, that he would 
find means to preserve him from all danger, till every thing was got 
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ready to leave the country. After this they took a refreshment of 
bread-and-cheese, and set out towards the north end of the country, 
every body carrying his own share of the baggage, the prince carried 
his own few shirts, O’Neil carried his own linnen, and Neil carried the 
prin. his own gun and sword, and the prince’s fusee and one of his 

olsters, while the other hung upon his own belt, As they were going 
on, the prince clapt Neil's shoulder, often telling him if ever it was 
their good fortune to get free of their present troubles, he would make 
him live easie all his days for the fatigue of that night. Neil was in- 
formed some days before, that Miss Flora lived with her brother ina 
glen near Locheynort, where they had all their cattle a grazing at that 
time, and which happened to be very near the rod they were to pass 
that night. 

When the prince was informed of it, he would needs go to see her, 
and tell her of the message he had from her stepfather. When they 
were near the little house where she was asleep, for her brother was not 
at home, Neil left the prince and O'Neil at a little distance off, ’till he 
went in and wakened her; she got scarcely on the half of her close, 
when the prince, with his baggage upon his back, was at the door, and 
saluted her very kindly; after which she brought to him a part of the 
best cheer she had, among the rest was a large bowl full of creme, of 
which he took two or three hearty go-downs, and his fellow-travellers 
swallowed the rest. 

He discovered to her her stepfather’s proposal, and ask’t whether 
she was willing to run the risque. She joyfully accepted of the offer 
without the least hesitation; and that no time might be lost, she was 
ordered immediately away to Benbicula to consult with her stepfather 
and the Lady Clanranald, to get every thing in readiness as soon as 
possible, and to send them word back again next day how all was going 
on with them. Having taken leave of Miss Flora, they pursued their 
journey, and about sunrise they arrived upon the side of a hill, three 
miles from Corrodale, where they sate down under a rock in order to 
take some rest. The prince, as he took no victuals the night before, 
complained of hunger, and ask’t of Neil if he had any thing to eat; 
Neil gave him a piece of bread-and-cheese that Miss MacDonald had 
given him the night before. After he eat of it very heartily, he laid 
himself down and slept, while Neil stood sentry upen him all the time ; 
when he and O’Neil was sufficiently rested, he ordered Neil to take 
some rest, and sent O’Neil to mount guard in histurn, 

When it was drawn late, the prince ask’t Neil if there was any 
possibility of getting any supper; Neil told him he would find enough, 
and leaving the prince and O'Neil under the same rock, he went and 
bought abundance of such cheer as the neighbourhood could afford. 
The prince was prodigious impatient the whole afternoon for Miss Flora’s 
answer, and despairing to hear a word from her that night, he sent off 
Neil, at eight o’clock at night, to Benbicula, with strict orders to be back 
next day at four in the afternoon, under pain of gaining his displeasure 
for ever. Neil, notwithstanding the fatigue and the length of the journey, 
(which was thirty miles backward and forward,) willingly condescended, 

When he arrived at the fourds which seperates Benbicula from South 
Wist, he found then all guard'd by the Skay militia, who had placed 
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sentries within a gun shot of each other from east to. west; their 
consigne was to let pass no person whatsoever until he was examined 
first by the captin of the guard ; by this means Neil was stopped, and 
was kept prisoner there till next morning, when it was low water Neil 
was sent away to the captain of the guard on the other side, who 
happened to be Hugh MacDonald: when Neil went in he found 
Miss MacDonald, who was stopped in the same manner by another 
party of the MacLeods, who had the guard two nights before, with 
some other gentlemen at breakfast with Mr. MacDonald. Neil call’d 
miss aside, and ask’t if every thing was ready, she told him as it was 
put out of her power to go on the length of the Lady Clanranald, that 
nothing was as yet done, but that she was going off within half an hour 
after to consult with the lady, and designed to go to Roshiness, both of 
them, that same afternoon, and carry along with them whatever clothes 
or provisions was requisite for the voyage, and she begg’d of Neil to 
make all the hast possible to return to the prince, and, without 
losing one moment of time, to make the best of his way to Rosshi- 
ness, where he would be sure to find them without fail. 

Neil posted off immediately, and arrived at the prince at the hour 
he had appointed, and found him under the same rock where he had left 
him, he no sooner saw Neil come in sight than he ran to meet him, and 
took him by the hand asking what news he had from Miss Flora; Neil 
told him what orders he had from the lady (as he called Miss Flora), 
after which they set out for Roshiness. The greatest difficulty for this 
journey was to find a boat, to go by sea, as it was impossible to venture 
by land, because, as I have already told, all the fourds were guarded by 
the MacLeods ; but God, who always provided whatever he had occasior 
for, removed this difficulty also, for when they arrived at the side o/ 
Lockskiport, there they found four country people, who had come there 
some days before to fish, with a small yawl. 

Neil knew them immediately, and agreed with them for to ferry him 
and two other gentlemen that were with him over to Fouay, where they 
expected to meet with Ranald MacDonald (called Walpole) ; but wher 
they landed upon the island they found no living soul of either man or 
beast upon it; being, at this time, clear daylight, they could not bring 
the boat no further, for fear to be seen from the land, wherefore they 
ordered the boat men to land them on the nearest rock of Benbicula, 
that from thence they might go afoot to Roshiness, which done, Neil 
payed the boatmen and sent them away home. 

The prince sate down upon the rock where they had land’d, and, being 
quite overcome for want of rest, he fell asleep, and so did O'Neil ; 
during the time they slept Neil thought proper to take a walk round 
about for fear that any body should come upon them at any unawares ; 
but he had not gone ten yards from them, when he observed an arm of 
the sea come in betwixt him and the rest of the land, which formed an 
island ; he returned immediately and informed the prince, who started up 
like a mad man and walked to the end of the island at such a rate 
as if he had a mind to fly over to the other side, but his career 
was soon “gut whereupon he fell a scoulding Neil as if it had 
been his fault, and the cursed rascals (meaning the boatmen) who 
land’d them upon that desert island designedly that he might starve 
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with hunger and cold, in short, theré was no pacifying him, till, at 
last, Neil told him to comfort himself, that he would sweem over to the 
other side and would bring a boat in half an hour’s time, from that 
moment he never gave Neil one minute’s rest, till, to please him, he 
n to strip, notwithstanding that it rained most prodigiously, when, 
luckily Neil observed a rock appearing in the middle of the sound, and 
d of the prince to allow him a little more time, that it seem’d very 
bable at low water they could pass over with dry feet without being 
obliged to hazard his life by sweeming, which was to be the ultimate 
resource, which happened accordingly, for in less than three quarters 
- an hour’s time, they passed over without wetting the soles of their 
shoes. 

The prince seem’d as well pleased when he got out of that labyrinth 
as if he was landed in France; he was so cold (for the rain pierced to 
his very skin) that he trembled, the moor being so plain that there was 
not the least bush, eminence, or hill to cover him from the weather, and 
he was so hungry that he was not able to walk, having eaten not a 
mouthful of any kind since the evening before. In this deplorable 
condition it was hard to determine how to behave, but as there was no 
time to be lost, despite of rain and weather, he continued his journey 
for Roshiness, where he expected to find the ladies before him that 
night. When they had walkt about a quarter of a mile, they lighted 
accidentally upon two sheelings, where two of Clanranald’s tennants 
stay'd, who, seeing them coming, cameto meet them. Neil, to prevent 
their coming too nigh, stept on and met them; they enquired what 
were these other two that came along with him. 

Neil satisfied their curiosity by telling them they were poor Irish 
gentlemen, who made their escape from Culloden, and run to the 
country for shelter, and that it was an act of charity if they had any 
kind of eatables to give them some refreshment, for that they had not 
tasted meat for eight-and-forty hours before, whereupon the honest 
fellows order’d them to go in; the door of the hut was so low and nar- 
row, that the prince was obliged to creep upon his belly. There they 
feasted splendidly upon such cheer as there was to be had, which was 
mostly milk kind ; being thus sufficiently refreshed, they went off, and 
as Niel was not thoroughly acquainted in that rod, he brought one of 
the fellows with him for a guide to whom he gave half a guinea for 
his pains. When they were within three miles of Roshiness, being 
at that time five in the afternoon, they laid down in a lock side among 
high heather, which was all the shelter they had from the rain. 

There they past the remaining part of the day, the prince shivering 
with cold all the time. When it was late, they set out for Rosshiness, 
the night turned so dark that they could not see three yards before 
them, and the rain was so vehement, with the wind blowing directly in 
their teeth, that they could scarcely look where to set their foot; be- 
sides the rod was so very bad, that the prince, despite of what care 
Neil and O'Neil could take of him, fell at almost every step in some 
ditch or mire, where, very often, he lost his shoes, which gave Neil a 
vast deal of trouble and pains before he could fish them up again, 
being sometimes obliged to put his hand to the very shoulder in the 
puddle for them. 
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After having surmounted all these troubles and difficulties, they at 
last arrived in the long wished for harbour. When they came near the 
house, Neil left the prince and O’Neil about a cannon-shot off, while 
he himself went in to see whether the ladies were come; but findi 
none but the man who took care of the house in bed with his wife, 
who told him that twenty of the Skay militia who landed there two 
days before, were in a tent about a quarter of a mile of the house, he 
returned to the prince with that dismal news, which so enraged him, 
that he was like to tear his clothes in pieces, not knowing where to 
run for safety, the enemy being every where. 

The guide, though he did not understand the language they spoke, 
yet understood the confusion they were in, told them there was one of 
Clanranald’s boomen not far off, into whose house they might go with 
safety till they came to a further resolution. They immediately betook 
themselves thither, and I leave the reader to judge what a bonny 
figure they made when they came to examine themselves before light, 
all bespattered with dirt and mud, after the foregoing night’s walk. 
There he resolved to return Neil to Nuntown to inform Miss McDonald 
= he was arrived, and to hasten her to come without any longer 

elay. 

Neil, who foresaw clearly the danger he would be exposed to, if he 
was left with a man who knew not one step of the country, or where 
to retire to in case of necessity, absolutely denied to~part with the 
prince upon any account, and so Mr. O’Neil was obliged to go upon 
that expedition; who was mighty well pleased to be intrusted with 
that embassy, not so much to further the prince’s affairs, as to be in 
company with Miss Flora, for whom he professed a great deal of kind- 
ness at that time. About break of day, the Booman’s wife told Neil 
that it was dangerous for them to stay in the house any longer, be- 
cause the militia were wont to come every morning to buy milk, where- 
upon Neil and his pupil went and lodged under a rock pretty near the 
shore, where the Booman sent one of his derry maids to give them 
notice, from time to time, what was passing among their neighbour 
enemies. 

It is almost inexpressible what torment the prince suffered under 
that unhappy rock, which had neither height nor bredth to cover him 
from the rain which poured down upon him so thick as if all the win- 
dows of heaven had broke open, and, to compleat his tortures, there 
lay such a swarm of mitches upon his face and hands as would have 
made any other but himself fall into despair, which, notwithstanding 
his incomparable patience, made him utter such hideous cries and 
complaints as would have rent the rocks with compassion. 

Neil, who stood all this time aside him, could be of no more service 
to him than to let run to the ground the rain which stagnated in the 
lurks of the plaid wherein he lay wrapt. In this miserable condition 
he continued for about three hours, till their faithful scoote came for 
the last time, and told them they might return to the house, for that 
the militia was gone; Neil helped him to his feet, and they marched 
away to the house, where the good derrymaid took care to make @ 
roozing fire for their coming. He was no sooner entered but Neil 
stripped him of all his clothes from top to toe, and hung rops round 
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the house-to dry them on; he sate down in his shirt at the fireside as 
merry and hearty as if he was in the best room at Whitehall. 

After he had warmed himself, he desired Neil to ask the wife if she 
had any eatables. She said that she had nothing except a chapin of 
milk she kept for her bairns, which Neil desired her to warm in a pot, 
and when it was hot to froth it up with the machine made for that 
purpose. When all was ready, the wife placed the pot before the 
prince and Neil, and gave them two horn spoons as coarse as ever was 
made use of, the prince ask’t Neil what it was, who told it was fresh 
creme, he not doubting but it was really so, and at the same time 
believing it to be solid, pushed his hand to the very wrist in the scalded 
milk, which made him draw back his hand in the greatest hurry, all 
full of wrath, and dropt his spoon in the pot. Neil had all the diffi- 
culty imaginable to keep his gravity, to hear him curse the wife and 
her pot a hundred times, calling her a vile witch for (says he) she 
contrived it a purpose that we might burn ourselves. Neil, seeing 
him altogether out of humour, in order to pacify him, told him he 
would take a stick and labour her to an inch of her life with it, and 
immediately ran to an oar of the boat that was lying before him to 
knock out her brains. The prince, believing him to be serious, begged 
of him not to touch her, for, if he came to do her any hurt, she would 
eertainly run off and bring a party upon them. 

After this repas, the prince inclined to sleep a little, as he rested 
none the night before; but to get a bed for him was the question—in 
short, there was no better shift than to take the leaf of the door, and 
lay it down upon the floor, and spread an old ragged sail over it, which 
Neil found in the house; there he slept some hours wrapt in his wet 
plaid. The guide, who went with O'Neil the night before to Clan- 
ranald’s house, returned towards evening, who brought along with him 
a rosted fowl, and a couple of bottles of wine, and a letter from 
O’Neil to the prince, the contents of which I could not find out, 
though it’s very probable he excused himself for not returning, under 
pretence to hasten all matters for leaving the country. The prince 
supp’t very heartily upon what the lady sent him, and afterwards slept 
soundly upon a heather bed, which Neil made for him. 

Next morning the prince wrote a letter to O’Neil by the same post 
that brought the former, desiring him to come to him that night; but 
O’Neil contented himself to return him an answer by the same bearer, 
telling him he could not come, by reason that he waited Miss McDonald 
and the Lady Clanranald, who was to come next day without fail. — 

The prince waited that day in the house of Roshiness. Next morning 
Neil carried him to a hill half way betwixt Roshiness and Nuntown; 
there they lay till the evening, when they returned to their former — 
quarters. 

The prince seemed very uneasie that night that neither Mac O’Neil 
nor the ladys did not come according to promise ; but the truth is, 
they could not really come sooner, as they were busie night and day 
to get his dress made for the prince, and whatever other things he 
might have occasion for. The next day Rory McDonald, and one 
John McDonald, who were to be two of our crew, arrived in the 
— and told that both boat and crew were ready whenever he 
pleased. 
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Whereupon Neil carried the prince to the same hill where they had 
sculked the day before, and leaving him in the hands of the two 
McDonalds before mentioned, posted off himself to hurry the ladys 
from Nuntown, and sent off O'Neil directly to the place where he left 
the prince, when himself went with the Lady Clan, Miss Flora 
McDonald, Clanranald’s daughter, and Mr. McDonald of Milltown, 
Miss Flora’s brother, about another rod, where they were to have the 
conveniency of a boat to Roshiness. 

The prince, who arrived first, welcomed them ashore, and handed 
the Lady Clan to the house, while O'Neil took care of Miss Flora. 
There they passed some hours very hearty and merry till supper was 
served; which was scarce began, when one of Clanranald’s herds came 
with the news that General Campbell was landing his men within three 
miles of them. The supper thus ended, which was hardly begun—all 
run to their boat in the greatest confusion, every one carrying with him 
whatever part of the baggage came first to his hand, without either 
regard to sex or quality, they crossed Lochisguiway, and, about five in 
the morning, landed on the other side, where they ended the supper. 

About eight a servant come to the Lady Clanranald to acquaint her 
that General Campbell, with a party of his men, were at her house, 
and wanted that she should be there before twelve of the clock, other- 
wise that her house should suffer for all. Here the lady and her 
daughter took leave of the prince, and went off. Great was the debate 
betwixt Miss Flora and O’Neil upon this occasion, who insisted strongly 
to leave the country with the prince ; but Miss McDonald would never 
condescend, because he being a stranger, and consequently did not 
speak the language of the country, would readily be taken notice of 
by the common sort, and so took leave of the prince and Miss, made 
the best of his way to South Wist along with Milltown. 

The company being gone, the prince, stript of his own cioaths, was 
dressed by Miss Flora in his new attire, but could not keep his hands 
from adjusting his head dress, which he cursed a thousand times. 
There they lay till the evening, waiting impatiently for the night to set 
off. Here they were alarmed by five wherries, the same, as they sup- 
posed, that landed the Campbells the night before in Benbicula, sup- 
posing, by taking this precaution, to keep the prince from making his 
escape. But their fears were soon over; for the wherries sailed by to 
the southward without ever stopping. After sunset they got into their 
boat, which was managed by the following persons—Rory McDonald, 
John McDonald, John McMurich, Duncan Campbell, and Rory 
McDonald of Glengary family ; the prince passed for Miss McDonald’s 
maid, and Neil McDonald in the quality of a servant. 

The weather proving calm in the beginning of the night, they rowed 
away at a rate; but, about twelve, there blew a gale of westerly 
wind, which eased the Bowers not little, but at the same time there 
came on such thick mist as robbed them of the sight of all lands; 
great was the debate among the boatmen upon this occasion, some as- 
serted that they lost their course, while others maintained the contrary, 
till their dispute end'd at last to cease rowing till day would decide their 
error. In the moming, the weather being quite clear, they rowed along 
the coast of Sky, but the wind, shifting about to the north, blew at nine 
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o’clock so strong in their teeth, that for an hour and a half it was im- 
ible to discern whether they made any way or not. 

The prince, who, all this time, was not in. the least discou { 
encouraged them to row still better, saying that he would relive him 
that was most fatigued. The poor men, almost ready to breathe out 
their last, at length made the point of Watersay on the north corner 
of the Isle of Sky, where, having got into a cliff in a rock, they rested 
themselves for an hour, and at the same time revived their drooping 
spirits with a plentiful repas of bread and butter, while the water that 
fell from the top of the rock furnished them drink. 

This gave them fresh vigour for to undertake the remaining part of 
their labour, the weather being quite calm again, they rowed round the 
point close by the land. They had not gone far on the other side, 
when they spyed two centrys upon shore, one of whom approached 
nearer, and ordered them to put to, but they rowed the faster ; which he 
observing, advanced as far as the sea would permitt him, bad them put 
to, a second time in a more threatning manner, and seeing them like 
not to obey, he cocked his piece, which he thought to fire upon them, 
but, as Providence ordered it, she misgave, and so he was disap- 

inted. The other who look’d on all this time, made to heels to a 
neighbouring village, about a cannot shot off, to acquaint their officer 
(if there was any) of what had happened. 

The boatmen justly judging what he was going about, made them 
now row for dear blood. They very soon saw the event of their con- 
jectures, for a body of about fifteen men, full armed, marched straight 
from the village to the rock where their centry was post’d, and if they 
had the presence of mind to launch out one of their boats (of which 
they had two close by them) we must have been inevitably taken. 

The prince by this time was sensible of his error, in not allowing the 
men at parting from Uist, to have any arms in the boat, which if they 
had had, were fully resolved to fight it out to the last man, nothwith- 
standing the inequality of numbers, The enemy seeing it quite out of 
their power to execute their design in coming thither, as we got fairly 
out of their reach, took a walk along the shore, without giving the 
prince or crew any uneasiness, further than to gaze at them till they 
landed in Kilbride in Troterniss within a cannon shot of Sir Alexander 
McDonald’s house, twelve miles from the place where we saw the 
enemy. 

In the neighbourhood of this place was another party of the Sky 
militia, who was post’d there to examine all boats that came from the 
isles, as they were pretty well assured that the prince was there at that 
time. Miss and Neil having kept the prince in the boat as well as 
they could, went to the house, leaving strict orders with the boatmen 
not to stir from it till they came back, or some word from them, and in 
case their curiosity led any body thither, who might perhaps take the 
liberty to ask who was the person kept in the boat, to answer Miss 
McDonald's maid, and to curse her for a lazy jade, what was she good 
for, since she did not attend her Mrs. ( Mistress.) 

When they were come near the house, they were informed by a 
servant that Sir Alexander was gone for Fort Augustus some days 
before to wait upon Cumberland, and that there was no company with 
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the lady but Cree com to wit, McDonald of Kingsbourg, and 
Lieutenant Mc , commander of the party before mentioned, and 
one Mrs. McDonald who came the day before from North Wist, and 
who was so strickly examined by the party upon the point of Waternish 
(taking her to be the prince in disguise), that she was at all the pains 
imaginable to keep off the soldiers’ hands from examining her person 
too closely, which must have been the Prince’s fate had he fallen into 
their hands. 

Miss Flora having met with one Miss McDonald, Lady Margarate’s 
gentlewoman, sent her to acquaint her lady that she wanted to speak 
to her, who came back and carried Miss Flora to the lady’s apartment, 
where she told all the circumstances of the prince’s escape from the 
isles, and that she must harbour him as he came now under her 
protection. 

The lady, in the greatest perplexity, was at a loss how to behave 
upon this occasion, for her hurry and impatience hindred her to fall 
upon proper means to get the prince conveyed privately to the house, 
especially at such an improper hour as eleven o’clock of theday. Where- 
upon she sent for Kingsborough, to whom she disclosed the whole 
secret. Kingsborough, without being in the least discomposed, ex- 
plained to her the danger the prince and her would be exposed to if 
she insisted to have him brought to her house, where she was to enter- 
tain one of the king’s officers that day, who could not miss to see and 
take notice of the person in disguise, as well as every body else about 
the town. 

Having got the lady at last to yield, though with great reluctancy, 
he ordered Neil to return to the prince, and to carry him to the back 
of a hill, a long mile from the house of Mungstot, and there to wait 
till he came to join them, and ordered that some light clothes should 
be packt in the form of a bundle, for the prince to carry it on his back, 
as if it had been some of Miss Flora’s baggage ; which done, they set 
out for the hill, but they had not gone far, when tiring of his burden, 
which he carried very awkwardly, threw it from him, leaving it for Neil 
to carry, or leave, as he should think fit. It was in vain that Neil 
insisted he would take it again, but he would never condescend, saying 
he had carried it long enough. 

When they came to the place of meeting they sate down upon the 
side of a hillock, where they wait’d for Kingsborough. The prince, 
who was a long time silent and very pensive, ask’d Neil whether he had 
carried his case of knives from the boat; Neil, who did not miss them 
till then, answered he had not; ‘‘ Then,” said the prince, “ you must 
return and look for them.”—* Shall I for the sakes of all the knives 
in the universe, leave you here all alone ?” reply’d Neil.—* There will 
be no fears of me,” said he, ‘‘do you what you are ordered, for I must 
absolutely have it, so no more words.” Neil still opposed, but in vain ; 
seeing him at last quite out of humour, and ready to fly in a passion, 
went, leaving him there within a gun shot of the high rod, without 
a soul along with him. 

When Neil returned he found Kingsborough with him taking a glass 
of wine, which Lady Margarate MacDonald had sent by Kingsborough, 
together with some few biscuits, of which he ate a little, and gave the 
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rest to Neil to keep for him till another occasion. About an hour before 
sunset they set off for Kingsborongh, where they were to be that night. 
Miss Flora, who staid for dinner at Mungstot, that she might not be 
suspected by Lieut. MacLeod, followed a horseback at some distance, 
and was mightily diverted to hear several of the country people 
with whom she fell in upon the road, as they returned from the 
meeting house at Mungstot; it being Sunday, make their remarks 
upon the behaviour of Betty Burk, her maid, which name the prince 
borrowed when he left the Isle of Wist. 

Neil, who walked a little behind the prince, and Kingsborough, hear- 
ing the subject the fellows were upon, went slower till they came up and 
joined him, but they, notwithstanding, continued to speak with the same 
freedom as before, of the impudence and assurance of Miss Burk, who 
was not ashamed to walk and keep company with Kingsborough, and 
was no less vexed than surprised how he took so much notice of her, 
when he never minded her mistress who was so near at hand. Betty 
very easie of what would be said of her, went on always at sucha 
rate, that she very often got a piece before her fellow traveller, 
which gave occasion to some of the fellows to cry out, ‘“‘ Curse the 
wretch do you observe, sir, (meaning Neil,) what terrible steps she 
takes, how manly she walks, how carelessly she carries her dress,” 
and a hundred such like expressions which they repeated over and over 
again. 

But what they most took notice of all was, when Kingsborough and 
his companion was come toa rivulet about knee deep which crossed the 
high rod, to see Burk take up her petty coats so high when she entred 
the water. The poor fellows were quite confounded at this last sight, 
which made them rail out against Burk, calling her all the names 
in the world, and ask’t of Neil if he was acquainted with her. 
Neil told them that he knew nothing about her further than to hear 
she was an Irish girl who met with Miss MacDonald in Wist, and 
uppon a report of her being a famous spinister of lint, engaged her 
for her mother’s use. 

The honest people soon after parted with Neil and Miss Flora, and 
made for their different homes full of astonish— 

Cetera desunt. 

And here our information fails. The document which we have 
placed before the reader, does however conduct us very nearly to the 
period when the wanderings and sufferings of the Young Pretender 
drew to a close. 

On the 6th of September, his despairing adherents were cheered 
with the sight of the Happy, and the Prince of Conti, two French 
men-of-war; and on the 19th, with twenty-five gentlemen, and one 
hundred and seven common men, the poor remnant of his deserted 
followers, he embarked. The ships were seen by our men-of-war off 
the coast of Cornwall, but escaped their pursuit, and on the 29th 
os the same month landed their disconsolate cargo at Roscort, near 

Orlair. 

Charles Edward afterwards gave himself up to indolence and vice. 
He became a mere sot; and, like too many others, lived to sully a name 
which once gave promise of true nobility. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD,* 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUS. 
By Mrs. Tro.tope, 


Cuap. XI. 


SIR GEORGE MEDDOWS’S CONSTANT APPETITE FOR “‘ CHANGE —A PEEP 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN—FAMILY SECRETS—A ‘*‘ MONSTER HATED BY 
GODS AND MEN.” 


Tue day which Mrs. Longuéville and Clara had fixed for their first 
evening party was rather an unfortunate one for any thing of the kind ; 
for the morning of it produced one or two events by no means agree- 
able. During the breakfast, indeed, the family trio, with the addition 
of Charles, were rather more gay than usual, for Sir George was in high 

humour; Mrs. Longuéville had succeeded in coaxing Clara out of 
a pair of gold bracelets, which for some weeks she had ‘been endeavour- 
ing to seduce from her niece’s trinket-box to her own; Clara herself 
was rather less grave than ordinary ; and Charles had that morning run 
off a dozen verses in praise of Love, which he could not help thinking 
Were not altogether unworthy of The Regenerator. 

“‘ Why Charles, you are positively growing dandyish,” said Sir 
George, looking at the young man’s handsome hair, which had cer- 
tainly been rather carefully arranged, notwithstanding his poetic occu- 
pation. ‘I'll be hanged if he has not learned the wave destructive 
already !” 

The youthful novice blushed and smiled, while Mrs. Longuéville, 
remembering her lesson, condescended to say, 

‘* Mr. Chesterfield has such remarkably fine hair, that it really de- 
serves a little attention.” 

** What are you going to do with yourself this evening, my dear 
fellow ?”” said the condescending baronet. 

Charles once more a little surprised, was however preparing to answer 
that he should be engaged at his lodgings, when Clara stopped him, 
by saying, 

Me T comatilig Mr. Chesterfield engaged to me for this evening. Some 
of the Gibson family will be here whom he will like to meet, and I have 
also invited the celebrated Mrs. Sherbourne; she is going every where 
at present and is quite the fashion. Mr. Chesterfield will, of course, 
like to make her acquaintance. Her play is to come out in a week or 
two, and then it will of course be a vice not to know her.” 

“ Right, right, Clara, I am really obliged to you for thinking of it; 
that is all very considerate and kind. 1 was not aware of your literary 
department being in such force to-night; you must pass your evening 
with us, then, my dear Charles—no excuses—I shall not part with you 
to-night, say what you will. Your interest is as dear to meas that of 
my own family—which I need not tell you, however, for by this time 


* Continued from No, coxxxviii., page 223. 
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you must know so much of me at any rate. What a plague there is to 
get change. Can any of you lend me six or seven shillings before I 
goout? If I send out for it, I shall be too late for my appointment.” 

Mrs. Longueville declared that she had not a sixpence in the world, 
Clara sighed, not very audibly, but said nothing; till Charles, taking 
out a little purse that Bessy had constructed for him, drew thence three 
or four shillings and half-a-sovereign. She then said with consi- 
derable vivacity, 

*‘ Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Chesterfield, [ dare ‘say I shall be 
able to find as much silver as my father requires for the moment,” 
and she too drew out her purse and laid a few shillings upon the 


table. 
“ Why you are both overflowing with the 


‘Pale and common drudge *tween man and man,’ 


as Shakspeare very uncivilly calls that extremely convenient article, 
silver money; while I, alas the while! possess not the accommodation 
ofa silver groat. Hold there, Charles! positively you shall neither of 
you put up your purses till I have taken toll: you have no idea how I 
was bothered yesterday by the want of change.” And suiting the 
action to the word, the lively baronet stretched out a hand to each. 
Charles immediately deposited his stock of shillings in the one pre- 
sented to him, and was closing the clasp of his small treasury, when 
Sir George laying his hand upon it, and gaily laughing, said, ‘ Nay, 
you shall lend me that little yellow one, too—I'll pay you this evening, 
my dear fellow, sans fuute. By the by, Charles, | must have you 
taught French,” he added, carelessly dropping the contents of each 
hand into his two waistcoat-pockets. 

Clara’s face was seen by no one, for at the same moment that she 
placed the money in her father’s hand, she pushed back her chair, and 
suddenly rising, walked out of the room, with a step so hasty as to be 
almost unsteady. 

She remained absent but a few minutes, however, which were em- 
ployed by Sir George in proving to his protégé that the acquirement 
of the French language was indispensable for him; but when she re- 
turned, Charles raised his eyes to her face, and fancied that he per- 
ceived the traces of tears on the fairest cheeks in the world. He was 
shocked and he was puzzled, became perfectly unable to follow the 
thread of his patron’s animated discourse, and would have given a joint 
of his little finger to know what it was that caused her unhappiness, or 
at any rate her very obvious agitation. 

Sir George Meddows had in some degree acquired a habit of not 
looking in his daughter’s face, and therefore it is possible that the 
appearance which so strongly moved Charles was not perceived by him, 
Be this as it may, however, the conversation languished, and the 
breakfast speedily came to a conclusion. Charles as usual retreated 
to his lodgings, the ladies to their separate morning rooms, and Sir 
George to his library,'where he amused himself for an hour or two, not- 
withstanding his pressing yang 

Before we follow him thither we will give a sketch, a very short 
sketch, of the position of his daughter. Of her character and of her 
feelings no explanation is necessary beyond what events will bring 
Nov.—voL, LX. NO. CCXXXIX. 2a 
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forth ; but these will be better understood if the circumstances in which 
she stood be clearly stated. From Sir George’s having no son, it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course in public opinion, that his only daughter 
must be an heiress, and so she certainly would have been had her father 
possessed any thing to bequeath. But beyond his life interest, in a dila- 
pidated and very encumbered estate, Sir George Meddows possessed only 
a few thousands less than nothing. He had never hinted at this-fact to 
his daughter ; but.there was, unfortunately perhaps for her peace, a sort 
of habitual logic in the mind of poor Clara, which led her involuntarily 
to infer this truth, as well as many others, from circumstances that 
passed before her eyes, but in which she bore no other part than that of 
a silent, sentient, and most unhappy spectator. Without ever having 
heard the subject alluded to, she was quite sure that her father was not 
only poor, but in debt. By the same silent process she had also come 
to the conviction that it was very much against his inclination that 
either circumstance should be known in his family, or out of it; nay 
more, that frequent efforts were made on his part to confirm the idea 
that she was heiress to a large fortune. She knew, too, or rather, per- 
haps, she did very strongly suspect, that his embarrassments were 
sometimes of a kind which rendered “ the very smallest trifles accept- 
able,” and the sufferings produced by this suspicion, and by one still 
worse which followed it, respecting the nature of the means sometimes 
taken to obtain such trifles, were sufficient to poison her existence, 
blight her youth, and sometimes almost to change her nature from the 
shrinking delicacy of feminine gentleness to a sternness of feeling very 
greatly its reverse. Nevertheless, Clara was— but there is no use in 
thus forestalling. 

It was certainly, on the whole, a great blessing to her that a cousin 
of her mother’s had left her five thousand pounds sterling, vested in the 
English funds, of which she came into possession on her twenty-first 
birthday. This was, certainly, a blessing, inasmuch as it spared her 
the petty bat vile annoyance of asking supply for her personal wants. 
Yet, though conscious of the relief thus brought, and thankful for it, 
there were moments when the having to battle against her pitiful 
father’s cupidity, by resisting his incessant borrowings, caused her 
more suffering, she thought, than any mere want of money could have 
brought with it. Before she had been of age three months Sir George 
gave her to understand that, as his first object in life was to see her 
take her proper station in the world, he was compelled to tax her little 
income to contribute to the expense which he deemed it necessary to 
incur on her account. To this she had most willingly acceded ; and, 
reserving fifty pounds a year for her own expenses, regularly paid over 
to him the remainder as soon as it reached her hands. The little heart- 
achs revealed by this hasty sketch, are not either of the sublime, or the 
pathetic kind ; but, as Mercutio says of his scratch, though not so deep 
as a well, nor so wide as a church-door, yet ’twas enough, and a 
** grave” girl was Clara, despite her youth and loveliness, and a multi- 
tude of other very precious gifts besides. 

Before Sir George Meddows had well seated himself in his library, 
after quitting the breakfast-table. and while his betting-book was still 
wearer in his hand, a servant entered and announced, ‘‘ Mr. Crom- 
well,” 
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“« What the devil did you let him—” but before the “in for” could 
be spoken, the long-nosed, thin-lipped, brown-bobbed individual 
named, was already in the room, and the betting-book being quickly 
smothered under a mass of newspapers, Sir George stepped gracefully 
forward, with an extended hand. 

“‘’Morning, Sir George,” said the visiter, apparently not perceiving 
the offered hand, and employing his own dexter limb in exploring the 
depths of his coat-pocket, while its fellow held his broad hat, and gold- 
tipped cane. 

‘‘ T am particularly glad to see you, Cromwell,” said the baronet, 
seating himself with the air of one preparing for a comfortable cose, 
you are exactly the man I wanted to see.” 

“That’s lucky, sir. But, if you please, we will attend to my busi- 
ness first; and then, if you have any thing new to say to me you may 
say it,” replied Mr. Cromwell, seating himself at the table, and depo- 
siting thereon a very large pocket-book. 

«So be it, Cromwell, so be it,” returned Sir George, with the most 
perfect goodhumour. ‘ Now then, what is your business ?” 

Mr. Cromwell drew up his mouth with a grave sort of smile, and 
said, ‘*‘ Well now, Sir George Meddows, I should have thought you 
might have been able to guess. Howevét, I have not the least objec- 
tion to tell you. I am come for the sum*of seven hundred and eighty- 
five pounds, the payment of which, in one manner or another, you have 
promised about seven hundred and eighty-five times within the last two 
years. I don’t mean to wait any longer, Sir George. You will be 
pleased to give me a draught for the sum directly. I have need of the 
peat and must have it forthwith, without palaver, procrastination, or 

elay.” 

“Egad, Cromwell, it is a curious coincidence that I wanted to talk 
to you exactly on the same subject. That money has been owing too 
long, Cromwell. It vexes me. I can’t endure any thing of the sort. 
There is not a more systematic man living, in accounts, than I am. 
Ask round about my place in the country, and you will hear what sort 
of a characterI have in that respect. But to be sure there never was such 
a devilish string of unlucky accidents as have happened to me about 
this paltry sum, which, after all, I borrowed for the convenience of a 
friend, and in no way whatever for my own. I never had a sixpence 
of it.” 

*“‘ That was very gracious and kind of you, Sir George, but it don’t 
make the least bit of difference to me. I hope it did him good, who- 
ever he was; but, if it was the ruin of him, I must have it again, just 
the same. And, I’m sorry to say, I am rather in a particular hurry. I 
have got your promissory note here, in my pocket-book, and I dare say 
you have got your check-book there in that desk, so the business may 
be settled at once.” 

“To be sure it may, Cromwell ; what is there to delay it?” replied 
the smiling creditor, drawing the desk towards him; and then, while 
seeking, in more pockets than one, for the key of it, he added, “ But 
what I wanted to consult you upon will rather help than hinder us. 
Observe, Cromwell, the fact is, that notwithstanding all my care and 
caution, and I will defy any man to point out a person more scru- 
pulously regular in his accounts — I am; yet, notwithstanding this, 
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my’ careless steward in Ireland has managed matters so badly that, I 
declare ‘to you, strange as it must seem to any body who knows my 
manner.of doing business, he has contrived to leave the estate com- 
pletely out at elbows. 1 say leave, because, of:course, I have sent him 
off, and at this moment I am actually managing the whole concern my- 
self... This is an undertaking, my dear Mr. Cromwell, vastly more 
troublesome to me than it would be to most people, from my systématic 
habits of regularity in all money matters. Most others sat: I dare 
say, let things go on till the estate had cleared itself, which it would do 
with only tolerable management in three years, for it isa noble pro- 
perty, a very noble property, but I can’t endure the sort of thing, To 
feel that I have an encumbered estate for three months would render 
me perfectly miserable, and before the end of the three years I believe 
I should hang myself. I cannot endure any thing of the kind.” 

Mr. Cromwell here drew out his watch, and having cast his eyes 
upon it said, rising as he spoke, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Sir George, but I 
really am in haste, very great haste; give me the check, if you please, 
and some other day I will call, if you wish it, and hear all you may 
wish to say about your estate in Ireland. But just at this moment I 
must take leave to observe, that your business is of less importance to 
me than my own. It’s unpolite to say it, I suppose, but so it is.” 

‘Of course it is, Mr. Cromwell. A man of my business-like habits 
is hardly likely to blunder on that point. But, give me leave to say, 
you are rather over hasty, my good friend. Every word I have said, or am 
about to say, concerns your affairs, fully as much as my own. Ina 
word, sir, my intention is to make a great sacrifice of immediate income 
for the purpose of at once clearing the property. I am ready to offer 
nine per cent., Mr. Cromwell, for aloan of five thousand pounds; and 
the moment I made up my mind to do this, I determined, as a return 
for the obliging readiness with which you lent me the trifle for which 
you now apply, to offer this very advantageous little mortgage to you. 
Now, sir, | hope you will be ready to allow that I have not detained 
you by any unmeaning wordiness, and that what I had to say to you 
was of some importance.” 

“Certainly sir, certainly. I don’t think you ever speak without 
meaning, Sir George, and 1 should hold him to be a very dull-pated 
fellow who suspected it. Nine per cent. is very fine interest, Sir 
George Meddows, and when secured upon a fine property, with no 
other encumbrance, is not to be refused lightly—most certainly it is 
great interest.” 

* | own I think so,” interrupted Sir George, rather proudly. 

“No question about it, Sir George Meddows, the thing speaks for 
itself. 1 will give you an answer to your proposal this day week ; and 
now—as I really am under a great pressure of business—” 

‘*Oh! that will do perfectly, Cromwell,” said Sir George, rising 
and applying his hand to the bell, ‘‘ never mind about now, as you are 
in a hurry. Good morning, I will not detain you a moment longer ; 
and pray be assured that the time of a man of business is, in my eyes, 
as precious as the gold of Ophir.” 

** It is, sir, when employed as it ought to be. But the affair which 
brought me here seems to have escaped your memory. I must have 
your check, Sir George, before I leave the room, for seven hundred and 
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eighty-five pounds, for which I have your bill in my pocket-book.” You 
cannot, with your very regular habits of business, have forgotten how 
often I have applied for it, how often payment has been’ promised, and 
how often I have been disappointed. I do not intend to be disappointed 
in.” ite 

“IT have memoranda, sir, with dates affixed, of every transaction 
connected with the business,” replied Sir George, solemnly ; ** bat you 
must think I am jesting with you, Mr. Cromwell, if you suppose that 
my proposition was to pay you with one hand and to borrow from you 
with the other. Of all men in the world, you and I are the last who 
should waste our moments in bandying such idle words as these. The 
interest charged by you on your former loan was five per cent. ; of 
course, as a gentleman, and a man of honour, it is my intention to in- 
clude this sum of seven hundred and eighty-five pounds in the mort- 
gage money for which we are now negotiating, at nine per cent. This, 
sir, must, I think, fully satisfy you.” : 

“‘T have promised to enter with you on this mortgage business, Sir 
George, this day week,” replied Cromwell, ‘‘ but your present debt to 
me must be settled immediately. Your next memorandum on the sub- 
ject must be that you have paid me this debt—or—that an execution 
was sent into your house for the recovery of it.” 

‘« You are using very strange language !” said Sir George, changing 
colour very perceptibly. ‘* Of course,” he resumed, ‘I have no sus- 
picion of your putting your savage menace into execution; but the 
unnecessarily alluding to such measures can scarcely be considered as 
consistent with the manners of a gentleman.” 

“Very likely, Sir George Meddows. — I never affected to be a gen- 
tleman, I have no right to the title. I ama money-lender. Is it your 
intention, sir, to pay me immediately? If not, it is mine to senda 
writ of execution into your house before night.” 

The manner of Sir George suddenly changed. He ceased either to 
cajole or to bluster. ‘* Had I been aware,” he said, ‘* that you were 
really in want of this money, Mr. Cromwell, I should have paid you 
long ago. But the reports which have reached me of your being a 
wealthy man, led me to consider the precise time of repayment as a 
matter of as little importance to you as it certainly is tome. Give me 
leave to run my eye over my banking-book. I received it but yesterday 
with the balance made out, or with my regularity I should hardly be at.a 
loss to tell you at once whether I have funds there equal to your demand, 
without encroaching upon the thousand pounds which I always-chose 
should remain with them; and you must pardon me if I say, Mr, 
Cromwell, that not even your blustering threat will induce me to break 
a tule so long held sacred by me upon monetary principles.of aristo- 
cratic delicacy, as essential to my station, in my opinion, as the crest 
upon my coat of arms.” 

While he said this, Sir George, employed himself in. unlocking.a 
drawer of his library table, and taking thence the vellum-covered repo- 
sitory of his most secret knowledge, and Mr. Cromwell. very compo- 
sedly took snuff. zit | 

“No, sir,” resumed Sir George, after glancing his eye: upon ‘the 
mystic page, and returning the book to its place, **1 cannot: give: you 
a check to the amount you demand.” ) xi¢ do wor 
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“ Then I wish you good morning, sir,” said the money-lender, rising 
and rather unceremoniously putting on his expansive hat. 9° 

* Stay, sir!” said Sir George, intercepting his progress towards the 
door. “Let me understand you clearly. Is it seriously your purpose 
to send an execution into my house ?” 

“« Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Cromwell. hay: 

** To-day ?” 

** Within half an hour, sir. The proper persons are already aware 
of what they have to do on my quitting the house,‘ provided I do not 
countermand the orders I have given.” | 

“Then assuredly, Mr. Cromwell, I shall not permit you to quit my 
house without being paid. To you, I dare say, the inconveniences of 
such a mode of dunning for payment are not so apparent as to persons 
in a different station: and, therefore, I shall hold myself bound to ex- 
cuse you. Remain where you are, if you please. Or—no—rather 

rmit me to escort you into the waiting-room on the other side of the 

all. You will remain, sir, while I write to a friend to assist me in 
making the payment thus rudely called for; and, during the interval, 
you may meditate on the wisdom of your conduct.” 

Mr. Cromwell took off his hat again, and permitted his dignified 
host to lead him to the receptacle of great-coats and umbrellas which 
he had mentioned, amidst which he seated himself with very philoso- 
phical composure. 

Returned to the library, Sir George Meddows sat down to his 
writing-desk in no very pleasant frame of mind. The business itself 
was sufficiently disagreeable, and was rendered more so by his uncer- 
tainty as to how he should set about it. There were already so very 
many of his dear friends to whom he owed as much money as he could 
conveniently contrive to get out of them, that he did not even trouble 
himself to run the names of any such over in his memory. No, there 
were but three persons who stood before his mind’s eye for selection. 
The first of these was his sister, Mrs. Longuéville; but she was dis- 
missed as soon as looked at. True, all she had was in the English 
funds, and the sum he required might have been made over to him with 
most satisfactory facility. But he knew her too well to hope that his 
specious eloquence, used at its very highest pressure, would extract a 
shilling from her without security as good as that which she held 
already. The next person in the trio was his daughter. The readiness 
of the transfer would in this case be the same’; and, moreover, he felt 
as sure that his request would be granted by Clara, as he was that it 
would be refused by her aunt. Nevertheless, there were objections, 
and mighty ones, to his making this demand upon her little fortune. 
That which naturally presented itself to him first was, the fact that he 
should inevitably, and without any power whatever of procrastination 
or shuffling, be obliged half- yearly to pay the interest with exactly the 
same regularity as the Bank of England paid theirs; or, in other words, 
the dividends which he now received upon it he should receive no 
longer. This consideration was strong against the deed. But there 
was something stronger still, though even to himself he would not have 
acknowledged it, which settled the matter almost before he was aware 
of it. This unacknowledged something was the look of Clara’s eye, 
such as he had already seen it when it had fixed itself quietly upon him 















after any of the thousand and one tricks by which he sustained his tot- 


tering position had chanced to reach ber kn It was rather, 
therefore, a sensation than an argument which made hiss ares ly turn 
his thoughts from this measure, and seize upon his pen, to address him- 
self without further delay to the third party whom this exigency had 
brought to his mind as one capable of assisting him, Having once de- 
cided, the letter did not take long to write, and ran thus: | 


** My dear Dalrymple, 

“ For God’s sake come to me directly. A most vexatious and wholly 
unexpected circumstance has occurred, which requires the aid of a 
friend ; but I could not endure to ask this aid of any one with whom I 
was in less close and intimate relation than yourself. Fail me not, 
therefore, but let me see you with as little delay as possible. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
‘* Georce Meppows.” 


Cuap. XII. 


* HOPES AND FEARS AND JEALOUS CARES —SIR GEORGE MANIFESTS A 
FINE TALENT FOR ROMANTIC FICTION—A CONTRETEMS,. 


Wuen the letter of Sir George Meddows was delivered to Mr. Dal- 
ple, it found him, as studious gentlemen are often found, with 
abundance of books around him, but with his thoughts wandering to 
scenes wherein their wisdom was not likely to do him much service. 
Dalrymple, as usual, had lounged for an hour in the drawing-room of 
“his guardian” the preceding evening, and had again found Miss 
Meddows and Charles Chesterfield as effectually téte-d-téte for all 
purposes of conversation as if the écarté table of the baronet and his 
sister had been in the dining-room. Clara was dressed for a late 
evening party to which she was going with her aunt, and it struck him 
that he had never seen her look so surpassingly beautiful before. It 
struck him also that there was a richer blush on her cheek, and a liquid 
lustre of greater softness in her eyes than usual. Was it that she 
could not sit apart, and listen thus alone to the poetic fancies of the 
lad so strongly ingrafted into the family, without feeling stronger 
emotions than men under mere ordinary circumstances could excite? 
This was the only way which occurred to Mr. Dalrymple of accounting 
for the species of beautiful excitement which he discovered on the 
countenance of Miss Meddows. Had he been blessed with greater 
perspicuity of perception, it is possible that other reasons might have 
suggested themselves for the ‘‘ altered mien” of the young lady at the 
moment his name was announced. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to spy into the secrets of one so very averse 
to betraying them herself ; but in sad and sober truth Clara had put on 
her ornaments, and smoothed her raven locks, and approved the effect 
of her soft muslin robe, with its bordering of gold, under the very dis- 
agreeable conviction that the only eyes whose glance she cared for 
would not meet hers that night, for Mr. Dalrymple had proclaimed his 
having a dinner engagement, which was to be followed by \the opera, 
and Mr. Dalrymple had replied to a question from Sir George concern- 
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ing ,Mrs,.Pomftet’s, ball, by stating that he had not the: honour of 
knowing the lady. All this was quite true at the time it was spoken ; 
but.at quitting the dinver-table a sort of restlessness came over him 
which rendered the idea of going to the opera perfectly intolerable, and 
trusting to the good-nature of the fair ladies he was to join there for 
forgiveness of his want of punctuality, he made his escape, and: very 
unexpectedly entered the drawing-room of Miss Meddows. 

He was revolving all this in no very happy state of spirits, being 
almost as much annoyed by the self-conviction of the pain. his suspi- 
cions had caused him, as by the suspicions themselves. | Miss 
Meddows was, in truth, one of the very last young ladies. in the 
world that he would have wished to fall in love with. First, she 
was the daughter of a man he particularly disliked (though as yet 
he knew little or nothing about him beyond what was on the surface); 
secondly, her aunt was a person who never in the course of her con- 
versation brought forward any thing approaching to an idea, without ex- 
hibiting an opinion, or a principle, in direct contradiction to his own ; 
thirdly, Clara Meddows had received much of her education abroad, 
and thus became in some sort identified in his imagination with all that 
had poisoned his youth, and rendered every thing purely and wholly 
English so inexpressibly dear to him; fourthly, and lastly, he had, or 
thought he had, very good reasons for believing that the heart of the 
young lady, if indeed a female educated out of England could have a 

eart, was more likely to bestow itself on any man of his acquaintance 
than on himself. It is not, therefore, much to be wondered at if, at the 
moment when he was becoming, almost for the first time, aware that he 
was not always master of his actions when she was concerned, he should 
not feel either very well satisfied with himself, or particularly inclined 
to be compliant and amiable towards others. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Dalrymple had no sooner perused the letter of Sir 
George Meddows, than he suddenly felt all the fogs and mists which 
were settling very thickly down upon his nerves, vanish and evaporate. 
He was obliged, absolutely obliged to go to Bruton-street, and that in 
the character of the most intimate family friend that could be found. 

‘* He has been quarrelling with some one, and has received or sent a 
challenge,” thought Dalrymple. ‘* Yet that can hardly be either, for 
he is any thing rather than a quarrelsome man. But it matters not, I 
am wanted, It may be that I can be of service to—. Absurd! I am 
persuading myself to believe lam a fool. Sir George Meddows was 
the friend of my grandfather, and whether I like him or not, it is my 
duty to be useful to him if I can.” 

It would have taken longer, he thought, to order his cab, and wait 
for its being ready, than he should take in getting from Piccadilly to 
Bruton-street on foot, and he therefore started forth with an eagerness 
and rapidity of step which augured well for the success of Sir George 
Meddows’s attack upon his purse. 

His sharp, loud knock, announcing an eager visiter, was audible to 
the anxious baronet’s expectant ears, before he thought it possible that 
his sammons could be obeyed, and it was with surprise, as well as plea- 
sure, that he saw the young man enter the library unannounced, having 
passed the servant with too quick a step to be overtaken by the,mea- 
sured movement of a polished London serving-man. 
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\<].am here in consequence of your note, Sir George,” ‘he ‘said; ex+' 
tending his hand with more co reg cert ushal; “ pre eyre” 
sant has happened to I hope? But at any rate I ‘be most | 
happy if Iican be useful.” aa FT 

“Thank you, heartily, my dear fellow,” returned ‘the: baronet, with’! 
an animated smile. -‘‘ It is worth while to be plagued a little for thé’ 
sake of proving the kindness of such a friend as yourself, Arthur. ‘No,’ 
thank God! nothing very terrible has happened; and yet, as brother 
Jonathan says, I am in an unhandsome fix, though a very little hel 
will get me out-of it. But sit down, sit down, my dear Arthur, © 
hope you are not ina red-hot hurry to be gone, for to do the thing cor- 
rectly I must begin at the beginning, and after we have got through this 
bore of a business, Clara shall give us some luncheon. You are not in 
a.very great hurry, are you ?” 

** Not at all, Sir George, only that I am eager to know in what way 
I can be useful to you.” 

** Now then, I will tell you all the facts—but take care that you do 
not blame my pretty Clara, for I could not bear that—though beyond 
all denying she is the cause'of my present embarrassment. A few 
months ago, I protest I forget the exact time, a poor woman whom 
Clara had employed in some way or other—she was a dressmaker, I 
believe—came here in the most bitter distress imaginable. Her hus- 
band, who was a house-carpenter, had been arrested at the suit of a 
timber-merchant, for materials consumed in building a mansion fora 
distinguished nobleman,—think of that, Dalrymple—think of the in- 
famy of it!—from whom he could not obtain a single farthing in 
payment. There was a large family—the old story, you know. 
However, it was only too manifest that utter ruin must fall upon a set of 
very estimable poor creatures if this man was suffered to go to prison. 
His creditor agreed to take a bill, if it were respectably endorsed, and 
with this lamentable history in her mouth, and abundance of tears in 
her eyes, voild ma belle Clara almost falling at my feet to make me 
endorse the bill. Of course I ought not to have done it, I am quite 
aware of that now, and so is she too, poor girl, and miserable enough 
she is, dear child, to atone for a heavier fault. But see the sequel. 
The poor carpenter is dead, and the timber-merchant has sent me his 
attorney this morning with the bill, which has become due,-accompanied 
with the most insulting threats of an instant execution in the house if ‘it 
be not taken up before four o’clock to-day. Imagine the condition of 
poor Clara! Can you help me, Arthur? The bill is for—for nine 
hundred and fifty pounds. Of course I need not tell you that the debt 
shall not be of long standing.” 

‘“‘ You cannot doubt, Sir George, that I shall have great pleasure in 
affording you this accommodation, ”replied Dalrymple ; and after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, he added, ‘ the readiest mode, I think, will be for 
you to use a part of the money which you hold as my guardian. Of 
course I do not mean that I shall look for the repayment of it at the 
moment of my second majority, I am quite aware that this period is ‘too 
near to render such an arrangement any accommodation at ‘all. | You 
are welcome to keep this sum exactly as long as you may require it, 
and my only part in the transaction will consist in my giving you a@ re- 
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ceipt which shall include it, at our approaching settlement. Pray let 
the mind of your daughter be set at rest upon this subject directly. 
My part of the transaction is a matter of not the slightest inconvenience 
to me.” 

Almost from the moment at which Mr. Dalrymple began speaking, 
Sir George had been troubled by a fit of sneezing, which rendered it 
necessary that he should bury his face in his pocket-handkerchief, and 
when he ceased, nece as it was for the baronet to answer him, he 
could by no means stop the troublesome attack altogether. He shook 
his head, however, in a manner which very plainly expressed disappro- 
bation, and at length found breath enough to say, with much energy, 
and tolerable distinctness, 

“No, Arthur, no. Positively I will not do that. You have no 
notion, my dear fellow, what sort of a transaction it is which you are 
proposing to me. Draw out the trust-money? No, upon my soul, 
will I not, though Clara should be left without a bed to lie upon, from 
my refusing to do it. No, by Heaven, I will not do it!” 

“‘ Forgive me, Sir George,” replied the young man, colouring; ‘ you 
are quite right in saying that I know not the nature of the transaction. 
Most assuredly I did not, if it be of a kind that could give you the 
slightest pain or mortification of any kind; but I should have thought 
that if my signature were added to yours, the business could be done 
without either difficulty or delay of any kind.” 

“« Just making the matter ten thousand times worse, Arthur. Your 
signature being in truth of no use whatever in such a transaction. No, 
my dear Dalrymple, if that is all you can do, why Clara must be con- 
tented to see her trinkets and her trumpery go to the hammer. Dear 
creature! she will be the first to allow that it is her own fault, and I 
well know that she will bear it like a heroine.” 

** But I shall have no difficulty, none whatever, Sir George, in set- 
tling this business in another manner,” exclaimed Dalrymple, hastily. 
*¢ Permit me to return home for my check-book, and the business can 
be done at once.” 

‘‘Nay, my dear fellow,” returned the gay Sir George, recovered 
from his fit of sneezing, and, as it seemed, from all other annoyances 
whatever, “ there is no need to give you that trouble; we bank at the 
same house, Dalrymple, and my check-book may serve you.” 

Before he had quite ended these words, a drawer was unlocked, the 
check torn out and laid before the young man, and a pen ready charged 
with ink, placed between his fingers. 

** In whose name shall I draw it ?” demanded Dalrymple. 

“In mine, Arthur, if you will. I should not choose the name of this 
rascally attorney to be mixed with yours.” 

“* And the amount ?” 

“‘ Nine hundred and fifty. Thank you! Thank you a thousand 
times, Arthur! Poor Clara! what a relief will this be toher! But you 
must let me communicate it, and do not speak to her on the subject, 
Dalrymple! She could not—poor thing! I know it would overcome 
her dreadfully.” 

«Sir George,” replied Dalrymple, in very evident agitation, “ this 
transaction cannot be concluded without my exacting one condition 
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from you. I must entreat you to promise me that Miss Meddows shall 
never be made acquainted with my part in it, Will you promise this? ° 
Indeed, indeed, you must not refuse me.” 

‘It is rather a whimsical request, Arthur, is it not? However, of 
— I must obey your will if such it be,” replied Sir George with a 

rug. 

‘I thank you, sir. I am very greatly obliged to your compliance,” 
was the reply of Dalrymple. 9 (3 Cane , 

‘¢ Well then, now we will go together, shall we, to the dining-room; 
the luncheon is~always punctual in this house, if nothing else is, and 
for the very excellent and ever-effective reason, that the servaats’ din 
ner follows it. We shall find the ladies there already, I doubt not.” 

“I will pay my compliments to Miss Meddows and the luncheon 
willingly,” replied the young man, while his heart throbbed as he re- 
membered that if her matchless brow showed traces of trouble and 

anxiety, he should have the delight of knowing, as he looked at her, 
that the cause had passed away, and by his means, though she should 
never be embarrassed by knowing it. 

“But the attorney?” said Dalrymple, as they approached the 
dining-room door; ‘for goodness sake take care that you are not too 
late for him, Sir George! Let us be careful that Miss Meddows has 
no further alarm.” 

‘‘ Fear nothing on that score. The rascal is in the house. I will 
only perform the office of usher to you, Arthur, and settle the business 
with him in a moment.” 

‘Pray do not stand upon such ceremony. If Miss Meddows has 
already descended, I may venture to announce myself, may I not ?” 

«Do so then, my dear fellow. I will join you in amoment.” And 
well pleased to be thus released, Sir George Meddows returned with a 
light heart, and a rapid step to his library, to settle what was still to 
be done, before the detestable Mr. Cromwell could be dismissed. 

Had not the irresistible temptation assailed him of getting into his 
pocket, in the dear shape of ready money, the difference between seven 
hundred and eighty-five pounds and nine hundred and fifty, the re- 
mainder of the business would have been very easily despatched. As 
it was, he was obliged to submit to the trouble both of transmitting 
Dalrymple’s check to the bankers, and drawing anothér himself for 
his sturdy creditor. But he submitted to it with the utmost i hu- 
mour, and having crossed his ward’s check and sent it off, he de- 
spatched a servant to the retreat of Mr. Cromwell with orders to show 
him again into the library, where he was reseated in great state to re- 
ceive him. 

Mr. Cromwell was, in his way, as bright a genius as Sir George 
Meddows, and no sooner did he cast his eyes on the baronet than he 
felt assured that his wily debtor no longer feared him, and that his 
money, somehow or other, was within reach. His own deportment 
therefore immediately changed as perceptibly as that of the high and 
mighty gentleman before whom he stood—no pair of scales were ever 
more nicely balanced. As Sir George grew more and more sternly 
dignified, Mr. Cromwell became more and more obsequious. Never- 
theless, though the change was no doubt piquant and agreeable enough, 
the gay baronet was exceedingly sick of thesight of him ; and having in- 
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dulged himself with one look, very literally de haut en bas, at the bowing 
money-lender, he once again drew forth his -book of checks, drew for 
the sum required, and having signed his name and ,torn out the page, 
laid his extended palm upon it as if he feared its being snatched at by 
his companion, and uttered with an emphasis which displayed consi- 
derable dignity, 

“‘ The bill, sir, if you please.” 

There was no unnecessary delay in the production of this instrument, 
and Sir George having by the intervention of the fire-tongs conveyed 
it to the centre of the fire, and held it there till it was evident that. not 
even Mr. Cromwell could use it further, he once more turned his eyes 
upon that bowing individual, and said, 

“*T am busy, sir, and the sooner you permit me to be alone, the bet- 
ter.” 

‘“‘T hope, Sir George, that you will not take amiss any thing that has 
passed to-day. I wouldn’t on any account whatever offend any geu- 
tleman if it was possible any how to avoid it; but you see, Sir 
“a ye And the money-lender paused with a penitent and humble 
ook. 

The baronet rang the bell sharply, and the ready William was in an 
instant before him. ‘ 

“The door,” pronounced with a certain intonation perfectly intel- 
ligible to the domestic (and probably to the visiter), caused that accom- 
“este functionary, first to throw wide the portal, and then so to place 

imself relatively to the personage he was about to wait upon, as to 
render it very evident, that if he did not instantly avail himself of the 
means of exit thus provided, he should consider it as his duty to make 
him do so, by some very summary process. 

It entered not into Mr. Cromwell's tactics to offer any further oppo- 
sition, but bowing very reverentially as he passed out, he disappeared 
without uttering another word; leaving his customer in the happiest 
erp state of spirits, and by no means displeased that the interview 

ad ended at last, without any such violent demonstration of disgust 
on either part, as must have rendered any future one impossible. 

While this was going on in the library, Mr. Dalrymple pursued his 
way to the dining-room. It was long since he had felt so happy as he 
did at the moment when he extended his hand to open the door. For 
that moment, at least, his self-reproaches, his struggles, and his reso- 
lutions were forgotten. He remembered only that he had been useful 
to Clara, and that he should have the delight of knowing that the sor- 
row he expected to read in her dark, thoughtful eye, existed no longer. 
For one moment then he paused to enjoy this delightful thought, and 
in the next she stood before him, blushing, agitated, and lovelier 
than ever—but—with her extended hand resting on that of Charles 
Chesterfield ! 

Had the shock been less violent, it would have made him retreat, but 
as it was, all power of thought and action seemed to have left him, and 
he stood rooted to the floor with his distended eyes fixed upon her, in 
unutterable astonishment and dismay. 

And how came it that Clara’s ae | was resting upon that of Charles 
Chesterfield ? Terrible was the effect, nothing could be more innocent 
than the cause. 
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She had witnessed the manner in which, during breakfast, her father 
had ‘drawn from his little purse the half-sovereign. and four shilli 
(for she had keenly watched the transaction) and had instantly made, 
up her mind to find, or make an early opportunity of repaying him. , It 
was with this view that she had descended to the dining-room a few 
mintités earlier than usual, determined if the young man obeyed her 
father’s intimation that he was to come to luncheon, that she would 
make use of the first moment possible for effecting her purpose. 

‘Charles had in effect entered the room almost in the same moment 
as herself, and after permitting him to indulge his growing courage 

answering a few of | his questions, she suddenly drew from her bag 
a bit of paper in which the exact’sum was enveloped, and said, “ By 
the way, Mr. Chesterfield, I have it in charge to repay you what you 
lent to my father this morning,” and she stretched out her hand to meet 
his. : 
Notwithstanding his rustic ignorance,. Charles was not so perfectly 
without fact as to think he ought to receive’ this money; nevertheless 
there was a feeling of repugnance to the stretching out his hand for‘it, 
which made him stand for a minute’ as if undecided ; and then it was 
that she laid her hand with the money ’in.it upon’ his—and then it was 
too, that ‘the door opened, and Mr. Dalrymp e entered, 

Arthur Dalrymple saw that she blushed, and fancied too that she 
looked agitated ; nor was he much deceived in this, for the instant her 
eyes fell upon him, her heart bounded in her bosom, and nothing but 
her habitual self-control enabled her now, as it had done a hundred 
times before, to recover herself sufficiently to address him with com- 

sure. He, too, struggled with the feelings that seemed almost chok- 
ing him, and contrived to say, ‘‘ Your father, Miss Meddows, has sent 
me to join your party at luncheon. Will you permit me to do so @” 

Clara's strictly-regulated system in every thing which related ‘to her 
intercourse with Mr. Dalrymple, was such as to render it'very difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, for him to suspect that he was’ not an ob- 
ject of perfect indifference to her. Notwithstanding the new lights 
which of late have been thrown among the fair maidens of our isle, 
the most of them, I believe, still persist in preferring the dear delight of 
being chosen, to the glorious freedom of having leave to choose; but 
in poor Clara’s case there were many reasons which multiplied this na- 
tural feeling a hundredfold. If she had not what is vulgarly called a 
proud spirit, she had all that constitutes a’ noble one; and it was pain 
and grief, even to bitterness, for her to feel that she might have loved, 
that she could have loved—alas! alas! that she pip Jove—almost 
the only disengaged man of her acquaintance who had never given any 
indication of being in danger of loving her. To avoid seeing him was 
impossible. Her father’s intercourse with him prevented the possibility 
of retreating from danger in this way; and she had long, therefore, 
with the desperate courage of a martyr, abandoned every hope of es- 
cape, and directed all her efforts to the one uniform object of conceal- 
ing what she felt. Even her lynx-eyed aunt was puzzled, if not alto- 
gether blinded by ;this, and perpetually varied in her opinion as to 
whether Clara was deeply in love with the cold and stately Dalrymple, 
or only proudly bent on rag tng him that she did not care a straw for 
his indifference. Between this lady and her brother, it had long been 
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understood that he would be a most desirable match for the young 
lady, and that all the usual process of continual invitations, peculiar 
kindness, flattering distinction, and marked intimacy of manner, was to 
be gone through in order to secure him. All this the indignant Clara 
saw and knew, and lived in perpetual terror lest Dalrymple should see 
and know it too. A more ordinary-minded girl might have pouted 
under this, and avenged her wounded vanity by taking care to let the 
gentleman see that she thought him exceedingly disagreeable. But 
such was not the result of her long and frequent meditations on her 
own painful history. Instead of treating him with flippant neglect, or 
sarcastic vivacity, her quiet, gentle manner varied not from the tone of 
friendly ease and familiarity, which the frequency of their intercourse 
rendered natural ; and if it sometimes happened that their conversa- 
tion had more of intellect and interest than either party found when 
conversing elsewhere, it was considered by each as the inevitable con- 
uence of the mental superiority of the other. 

f it ever happened, too, as at the present moment, that the unex- 
pected appearance of the one, caused evident emotion in the other, it 
was invariably attributed by both to some other cause. And thus it 
was now, as Clara turned her beaming eyes and glowing cheeks to- 
wards Dalrymple, that his very soul revolted from the beauty of that 
heightened glow; for he attributed it to the near approach of the au- 
dacious peasant before him, instead of reading in it the strong emo- 
tion which his own unexpected appearance before them never failed to 

roduce. 
. And where was the sadness and the sorrow he had been taught to 
expect in her aspect and in her voice? Rarely had he seen her look so 
cheerful. She had just performed a necessary but disagreeable task. 
She expected to see Mr. Dalrymple at her party in the evening; and 
now he had made his appearance without being expected at all! Poor 
Clara looked positively happy as she held out her hand to welcome him; 
and considering that, according to her father’s statement, she was per- 
fectly aware of the tremendous embarrassment which she herself had 
caused, and totally ignorant of the assistance by which it had been re- 
moved, it can hardly be wondered at, if the sensitive young man felt 
more ee than pleased by her gaiety, or if the cruel thought oc- 
curred, that a woman more perfectly English in her education, would 
have felt and behaved differently. How much the presence of Charles 
Chesterfield, and the recollection of Clara’s hand extended towards 
him, might have increased the severity of the judgment which he thus 
passed upon her, it might be difficult to say; but it is certain that his 
manner became so cold both to the lady and gentleman, that Charles 
felt the gratitude which was rising to his lips fall back, as it were, into 
his bosom, and the gaiety of Clara passed away like a gleam of April 
sunshine before a heavy cloud. 
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A WEEK AT VENICE* 
BY THE HON. E. PHIPPS. 


ArreR securing places at the Apollo Theatre for the evening, we 
were conveyed in our gondola to the Arsenal. There was here a very 
sufficient display of all the different inventions and contrivances of 
ancient and modern times, by which men have from day to day acquired 
additional power to destroy each other. Among these was an “ infer- 
nal machine” of antique ing 73: but so much after the fashion 
of Fieschi’s, as to deprive that individual of any claim to originality. 
Nor was it wanting in living curiosities, of which a young French ar- 
tist who was, like ourselves, viewing the collection, but whose figure 
dress, and air, were redolent of la jeune France, formed a remarkable 
specimen. He wore on his head a broadbrimmed Florentine straw-hat, 
from beneath which his long light hair hung down quite straight to his 
shoulders ; his collar turned down to leave his throat bare, a tunic in- 
stead of acoat, and a sort of palmer’s staff, completed the ridiculous 
exterior of what turned out to be an agreeable and well-informed young 
man. : 

The arsenal, in which are included the dockyard and repositories for 
naval and military stores, is nearly three miles in circumference; and 
our guide, with a due regard for the bygone glories of his native city, 
had nearly drawn us unawares into making the entire circuit of it, 
which, under the influence of a midday sun, would certainly have im- 

ressed on us most forcibly that element of grandeur which is compre- 
hended in vastness or extent, however connected it might have been with 
the counter ideas of emptiness and decay. A lucky inquiry, however, 
which one of us made as to the distance we were undertaking, and the 
object of it, saved us from this practical proof of what Venice has 
been. Even the specimen we thus contemplated of this ancient bridal- 
chamber of the ocean’s lord, was not without its use in recalling our 
minds to some of its former triumphs and still unforgotten heroes, 
Sebastian Ziani, the first doge who wedded the Adriatic, bringing with 
him from his hard-earned victory thirty of the enemy’s vessels as bride- 
maids at the ceremony, or the dower of the bride: the venerable 
Henry Dandolo, emulating by vigour and spirit in extreme old age, 
the ia Ali of modern times, directing, by such resources.as we 
here saw displayed, his own and the Gallic forces against the Turkish 
capital, and finally avenging all former injuries in the midst of captured 
Constantinople—these and other noble names presented themselves to 
our minds, as if to demand our respect for their descendants even in 
their fallen state. : 

A part of the main building of the arsenal that interested us most, 
was the model-room, containing numerous objects of ancient and 
modern times, that were curious either from historical association or as 
useful inventions. Among them was a model of the Bucentaur, the vessel 
formerly used by the doge on the occasion of his wedding the Adriatic, 
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but which was burned by the French when they poned ned her to per- 
petual widowhood, _ This model gives a good idea of the magnificence 
of the original, which appears to have been literally as it has been 
described, all gilding over the whole of the exterior. A still more in- 
teresting model was that of a house in Venice, given as a sample of 
the mode of construction for all. Piles are forced into the mud which 
forms the bottom of the Lagunes, as deep as they can be driven, and 
then a superstratum of stone is laid upon them, and above that the 
foundation of the house. These piles get harder and-harder,' ‘so’ that 
the foundation is more and more secure, and they are ‘driven in not 
only where the foundations of the houses rest, but on the space between, 
in order to support the piles under the lateral pressure, thus rendering 
the foundations of all equally secure. ; 

After the arsenal we went to see two churches, one that of §, 
Georgio Maggiore, the other that of La Salute, by Baldovin Logano, 
The former is one of Palladio’s triumphs; nothing can be more 
fect than the grandeur, just proportions, and noble forms of the interior. 
The marble of the flooring is also a very beautiful piece of work. La 
Salute is more striking on the outside from being wholly of stone and 
more ornamented. The S. Georgio has its portico and front of stone, 
but the body of the church is of brick, and the edifices about it rather 
spoil the effect of the coup d’cil. 

In the evening we rowed out some distance across the Lagune, and 
saw the beautiful church of Redentore, also by Palladio. In our pas- 
sage there and in our return, we enjoyed a succession of the most 
charming effects which the different periods of sunset, twilight, and 
moonlight afforded us. First we had the outline of these beautiful 
churches, seen very clearly through the transparent medium of an 
Italian atmosphere, while in the distance was the rich glow of sunset; 
then succeeded twilight, that delightful period when 


“ The moon is up, and yet it is not night, 
Sunset divides the sky with her.” 


This is, however, of short duration in Italy, and at length comes the - 
silence of a bright and still moonlight night, when 


“ All is gentle, nought 
Stirs rudely but congenial with the night, 
When the high moon sails beauteous on her way, 
Serenely smoothing o’er the lofty walls 
Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 
Whose porphyry pillars and whose costly fronts, 
Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 
Like altars ranged along the broad canal, 
Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
Rear'd up from out the waters.” 


It seems necessary to realize by experience this beautiful picture by 
Byron, in order fully to appreciate its charm. Thus did we glide on 
this evening 
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ric e oar, and rapid twi 

Of the far lights of skinming goodolas 

Some dusky shadow checkering the Rialto, 
Some glimmering palace-roof or tapering spire, 
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Any one who should read or recolleet this description amid the scenes 
to which it relates, would see that it proceeded not only from a poet’s 
mind, but from one to whose sight they were familiar. 

Sunday.—We first visited the church of S. Salvatore, where we 
found the Archbishop or Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal la Monaco, 
seated at the altar in an arm-chair, wearing his cardinal’s cap and robes, 
and preaching a sermon. We were told that he is very likely at some 
future time to be Pope. His birth was very humble, as he was the son 
of a blacksmith, born in a village near here, where also was born 
the present Pope, and curiously enough, of parents also in humble life. 
He is a fine, stout-looking man, not much past the middle age, and 
with a powerful voice, which easily filled this large church. It seems 
to be the custom now all over Christendom, to advance ounger men 
to the highest ecclesiastical dignities. Not to mention a late instance 
in our} own church, I saw when at Salzburg their new bishop, one of 
the Schwarzenburg family: he is only twenty-three, and very hand- 
some. There is quite an enthusiastic feeling for him among the people, 
who consider him a sort of saint, and all crowd to see and hear him when- 
ever he officiates. 

The cardinal whom we heard to-day, was not so animated in his 
manner as most Roman Catholic preachers that I have heard. Just 
opposite to the chair on which I was seated, their happened to be a 
confessional, and so great was the anxiety to confess, that there were 
always two at once so engaged, one on each side of the confessional, 
the priest being placed in the middle. Even in this solemn place I 
could not but be reminded of Macbeth’s 


“ Had I three ears I’d hear thee !” 


I saw two or three women successively present themselves on each side 
while I was there, and after confession prostrate themselves at some 
shrine with great appearance of devotion. 

It is, however, melancholy to remark how often even the good which 
might be presumed to exist in the Roman Catholic religion, from the 
imposing nature of the ceremonies, is either removed or qualified by 
the force of habit or some other cause, showing but too clearly that no 
human invention can supply the place of the simple observances or- 
dered by our divine Master. The solemnity of oral{confession is one 
which in idea would seem above all things likely to chain the attention, 
and fix the mind of the penitent and the priest. The one is to summon 
to the recollection even involuntary sins, and unacted thoughts ; the 
other is to pronounce absolution for the past, to admonish for the fu- 
ture, or to impose penance! Here, however, while it, was evident that 
the holy father could not give the requisite attention to two at once, it 
also too often happened that the — of a stranger, or even the 
entrance of a lady in a dress of fancy or fashion, occupied all the 
attention of each female penitent after she had retreated’to her shrine, 
whose lips it is true continued to move, but whose glances were ever 
and anon withdrawn, to feed her mind with other thoughts. 

We now proceeded to la Chiesa dai Frare, to see the tomb of 
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Canova, a very fine composition, well executed. The conception of it 
was, curiously enough, vs apes himself, and intended as a design 
for the tomb of Titian, who was a native of the same place as Canova, 
and is buried in the same church, ~ Canova was unable to complete his 
own design, from want of funds, and when, after his death, a monu- 
ment was to be raised to him by the contributions of all Europe, his 
own composition was very appropriately selected, and each of the 
most celebrated artists of Rome, who had been his own pupils, was 
allowed to execute one figure in it. It represents the entrance of a 
tomb (in fact it is the actual entrance of his tomb), near which is 
couched the Venetian lion, and on the same side of the entrance is the 
genius of Canova. On the other side, approaching the tomb, is seen 
Europa, followed by les beaux arts, the genius of sculpture, and that 
of painting. The lion, as well as three of the prinerpal figures, was 
executed by Rinaldi; and the fact that each of the others was the 
work of a different artist, does not, as might have been expected, pro- 
duce any want of uniformity. 

In the same church we visited the tomb of Titian, which is only 
marked, as is the case with some of our great men in Westminster 
Abbey, by a simple stone, bearing the inscription ‘“‘Qui giace il gran 
Titiano di Vecelli emulatore det Zeuxi e det Apelli.” So simple an 
inscription is a double compliment ; to the painter, who needs no sculp- 
tured eulogy, and to posterity, who will require no prompter to appre- 
ciate his merits, and venerate his memory. 

Close to this is the Church of S. Rocco, and near it what is called 
“La Scuola grande di S. Rocco,” which is adorned on its staircase 
and large rooms with pictures, principally by Tintoretto. They are in 
very bad condition, not in a ‘good light, and look as black a possible. 
I must confess, on the principle of putting down what J actually did 
feel, and not what I ought to have felt, that they did not give me much 
pleasure. There is no doubt that to appreciate the talent and genius 
of Tintoretto one must study his pictures at Venice, where the spirit and 
grandeur of his fancy is displayed in pictures of a size, the difficulties 
of which few painters would be able to master. Still these very large 
paintings, perhaps in consequence of my eye not having as yet got ac- 
customed to their proportions, do not possess so rauch attraction for me 
as those of a more moderate size. One of these, indeed, which was the 
particular object of admiration on the part of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, must delight every one. It is that of the taking from the cross, 
and also by Tintoretto. Before this picture, according to the account 
of our guide, who had also been the attendant on Sir Thomas during 
his stay in Venice, that great painter would stay, day after day, for an 
hour or more, in silent admiration, and on his last visit lulled hardly 
willing to tear himself from it, exclaiming, as he took a parting glance 
at it, on leaving the room, “‘ Adieu mon bon Tintorette je ne te reverrat 

jamais!” Too truea prophecy, as he died shortly after. It is certainly 
a noble picture, Every figure throughout the immense space which it 
fills full of life and action, and the main design kept in view. It is also 
in better condition and enjoys a more favourable light than the others. 

The change from pictures to sculpture was a relief both to the eye 
and the mind, and by the courtesy of a Jew named Trevis,we were per- 
mitted to view two .of Canova’s most famous statues, that of Hector 
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and of Ajax, wonderfully fine, and standing quite rine from ail 
modern efforts, at least in my experience. They are full of feeling of 
the antique, and though on a large scale, there is no one limb 
strikes the eye as gigantic or heavy, as is too often the case with 
modern colossal statues. The room was built on purpose for them, and 
is hung round with immense looking-glasses, which enables one to see 
the statues to the greatest advantage; in addition to which I should 
mention, that the pedestals on which they stand turn on pivots, so that 
they can be placed in any position, and each successively in the 
most favou light, while the spectator remains seated. Altogether, 
the Jew, who gave 40002. for them, has done honour to his purchase 
by his magnificence and liberality. 

Intending to visit, this afternoon, most of the churches in that 
quarter, or sestiere, I drew aside the black curtain at the entrance of 
one of the smaller churches at the back of St. Mark’s-place, upon 
which there met my eyes one of the most exquisite pictures, or (if the 
phrase be preferred) one of the most beautiful sights that has been pre- 
sented to them during our stay here. This was no other than a female 
Sunday-school, presided over by a venerable and very picturesque 
monk. The age of beauty in Italy is decidedly that of childhood, or 
rather of girlhood ; while the class in which it most exists is among 
the commonalty. These little things having to-day the advantage of 
being neatly and even gracefully dressed, seemed to me as striking in- 
stances of poetical beauty as any I had ever seen. So silently was my 
entrance effected, that the proceedings of the day were for some time 
uninterrupted, until at length the quicker glances of female curiosity 
having been attracted, the attention of the old priest was also drawn 
to the same direction. He addressed me most courteously, and an- 
swered with great civility some questions as to the arrangements and 
extent of these Sunday-schools;; until, at length fearing that too long an 
interruption might not be good for the little scholars, I made him my 
acknowledgments, and closing the black curtain behind me, found my- 
self again in the midst of the busy scenes of the outdoor world. It was 
some time, however, before I dismissed from my mind’s eye the succes- 
sion of pretty pictures which had been furnished by the first view of 
the little assembly wrapped in earnest attention to the instructions 
of their venerable teacher, then by the wandering glances of the two or 
three who first happened to detect the stranger, and, lastly, by the 
animated looks of the whole party, when the discourse of the old 
man was directed elsewhere. 

Although we did not omit to visit the famous church of St. Mark, both 
when it was most crowded with devout Catholics, as this afternoon, and 
also on week-days, when we could with more propriety examine the de- 
tails of its grandeur, yet it would be only impertinent to insert here any 

articular description of a building which from its situation and celebrit 

as been so ve visited and described. It is well known that while it 
can lay no claim to beauty of architecture, its distinguishing merit lies 
in the precious and costly nature of the materials that compose it. As 
characteristic of this feature I should rather prefer giving a short 
sage from the quaint description of its splendour given by Evelyn two 
hundred years ago: “‘ For the preciousness of the materials, being of 
several rich marbles, as of porphyry, serpentine, &c., it far 
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exceeds any in Rome, St. Peter’s hardly excepted... Being come into 
the church you see ae and tread on nothing but what:is precious; 
the floor is all inlayed with agates, lazulies, chalcedons, jaspers, por- 
phyries, and other rich marbles, admirable also for the work’; the walls 
sumptuously encrusted, and presenting to the imagination the\sha 
ofmen, birds, houses, flowers, and a thousand varieties.. The root is 
of most excellent mosaic.” Pwllos of 

Having gazed on these splendours, and also on an altar which is 
only displayed on Sundays and in which stones professing to be even 
of more precious quality are inlaid, we did not feel tempted to visit the 
treasury which should rather have been called the reliquiary. It 
would have been with a painful mixture of feelings that we should have 
contemplated such treasures as the following, which figure in the. list 
of the same venerable author, and are I have no doubt still carefully 
preserved by those who believe in their authenticity. 

** Divers heads of saints inchased in gold; a small ampulla or glass 
with our Saviour’s blood; a great morsel of the real cross; one of the 
nails; a thorn; a fragment of the column to which our Lord was bound 
when scourged ; a piece of St. Luke’s arm: a rib of St. Stephen ; and 
a finger of Mary Magdalene.” 

In the evening the acting vice-consul dined with us, accompanied. by 
Mr. Lough, the celebrated sculptor, who by his first great work, Milo, 
sprang at once to that eminence which others have to scale by conti-+ 
nued and patient exertions. We thus enjoyed a great deal of interest- 
ing conversation on the arts in Italy and at home, and gained some 
curious information as to the manners, and customs, and actual state 
of this place. It seems that the usage of having a cavaliere servente 
continues here as prevalent as ever; indeed the humbled state of the 
Venetian nobles does not in this respect seem to have produced any 
amendment in their morals. The same equivocal customs continue to 
excite the same differences of opinion as to their real or only apparent 
impropriety. 

e had an opportunity on one of the holydays of witnessing the 
extent to which the fashion of ladies frequenting the coffee-houses is 
carried. Theyfwere in crowds at all those into which we entered, and the 
chairs and benches in front were covered with them, forming a strange 
mixture with the Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Moors, all in national 
costume. I was told that in the winter, the influx of the fair sex is 
still greater; indeed to such an extent, that they are obliged to esta- 
blish a rule that any lady may turn a gentleman out of his seat, if she 
has got none. This might seem an unnecessary statute to be passed by 
any social parliament in a gallant country; but it must be remembered 
that the gentleman against whom it would have to be enforced would 
most likely be a cavaliere servente, and therefore owe superior alle- 
giance to the lady by whom he was seated, rather than to the one 
who might want his chair. In short, it is something like the rules 
which it is necessary to enforce against the London footmen, who, for 
any excesses they may commit against the police, always plead their 
duty to their mistress. 

An odd usage prevails in the intercourse between gentlemen and 
young ladies; namely, that of the former addressing the latter after the 
slightest possible acquaintance, by the Christian name; greeting them, 
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for instance, on wre 05 house, with a ‘* Come sta la bella Cate- 
rina # or, Ah, cara Maria, che dicono.di nuovo,” and so on... This, 
when it is ‘extended to the English resident, and.some Miss Margaret 
Tow pkins finds herself addressed. by an Italian, with whom she_is:only 
just’acquainted, ‘in some such form as ‘‘ Quanto mi piace, di veder la 
bella Margaretta /’’ is natarally rather surprising... leno . 
*! Sept. 11th. ~After: seeing at'the church .of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
the collected monuments of all the former Dukes of Venice, 


f TWisd 


“the long pile 
Of her dead Doges” 


we visited the Académie des Beaux Arts, or National Gallery, where 
Titians, such as had not yet met my sight were to be seen in all their 
glory, in good preservation and in a good light. This was truly a treat, 
which shall not be converted into a task by particularizing where there 
would be so much that would deserve separate mention. I will only 
add that warm with enthusiasm for that noble painter, we delayed not 
@ moment in arranging to see the Palazzo Barberigo, called the school 
of Titian ; in which we were told (and told truly) that we should find 
what are considered the best specimens of his pencil to be met with in 
the world. | 

After dinner we had engaged a gondola to accompany ours, in which 
they were to sing the songs of the Venetian gondoliers, now, alas! out 
of use, except when procured in this way, but which in better times 
used to be poured forth in the stillness of the night by the gondoliers as 
they ylided along or waited for fares, and were frequently responded to 
from the other end of the canal. : 


“ The responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse.” 


They used in those days also to chant the most famous passages of 
Tasso, translated into the Venetian dialect. All this is now, however, 
and become only matter of history as characteristic of the poetic 
ling and nationality (if 1 may use such a term) of that period. 


“In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier.” 


The music that we had to-night was very beautiful, and as.it was a 
still, warm evening we got into our gondola towards, sunset, and keep- 
ing at the proper distance, for the sounds to reach us most advan- 
tageously, Tay at our ease listening to them as we glided along by the 
Canale Grande. | 
When we first set out, as it was still twilight, an odd effect was pro- 
duced by these at present unaccustomed sounds, viz,» the .sudden 
animation of all the gloomy, desolate-looking palaces, which generally 
as one passes them in the daylight seem uninhabited, . Ag,soon as. the 
gondoliers approached, with their songs of the olden time, it seemed as 
if they had power to recal to life the former tenants. of these, palaces. 
At each window there suddenly appeared the most picturesque Italian 
countenances; ladies of all ages, some handsome, and_all striking from 
the peculiar character of their features. As we came opposite the 
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Foscari palace, at the highest window of all appeared a female figure, 
—and this we could picture to be some descendant of that ancient race, 
—who as she leant gracefully from the window, her cheek on her hand, 
we could fancy was thinking on bygone days in a tone of mind accord- 
ant to and associated with the music. The moon had now risen, for 
we are fortunate enough to have made our stay here duringa full moon, - 
It is so bright a one in these skies as to give the finest possible effect, 
by the clearness of the lights and the depth of the shadows. We had 
a large semicircle of gondolas following us to catch the simple melo- 
dies as they rose in the stillness of the night; in short, the whole 
on. seemed to be as great a treat to the rest of Venice, as it was to 
ourselves. 





{My journal and my stay at Venice were here suddenly arrested by 
an event, which must be my excuse for adding a few sentences in @ 
different spirit and a sadder tone, while I record the sudden death, by 
English cholera, of the ever-kind companion of my wanderings, the 
late lamented General Phipps. Were it not that his almost universal 
acquaintanceship with all classes, makes it highly probable that be was 
both known and esteemed by many a reader of these pages it would be 
improper here to introduce his name. The mention of him, however, ma 
be pardoned as offering one of the last specimens of the old Englis 
gentleman of the past age. 

To many of the present day such a character may soon be a matter 
of curiosity, and yet how full of points for imitation! Seeking with 
pleasure the society of youth, yet not losing for a moment the dignity 
that should be claimed by age, and entering into its mirth without for- 
feiting its respect. Attached to the aristocracy of genius and of high 
feelings; yet no exclusive, but rather able to discover what is estimable 
in all classes, and proud to see those he has once esteemed in all places 
and before all persons. Appreciating the man of wit in the sincerity 
of a kindred spirit, and fond of the fine arts without any of the mere 
jargon of the modern connoisseur, showing at the same time a kind 
and abiding interest in the artist as well as admiration for his works. 
No citizen of the world, but proud of his country, its victories, and the 
great commander who gained them, and above all, knit by affection 
in the closest bonds of clanship to his own family. Humble, and there- 
fore indulgent; honourable, and therefore unsuspicious; contented, 
and therefore cheerful; loyal to his king, and fearing his God. Such 
was and is the character of the old English gentleman of the past age, 
and in these features many will recognise him, who full of cheerfulness 
and activity, but close upon fourscore years of age, was attacked by 
illness, and met a sudden but peaceful death thus far away from his 
Fatherland. ] 

Perhaps the editor may be permitted to add to this affectionate tribute, 
the expression of the happiness which, for many years, he experienced 
in the agreeable society, and under the hospitable roof of its most 
worthy and talented object. He feels that he would not be justified in 
saying more, but he equally feels that he could not say less.—T.E.H. 
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SOMETHING MYSTERIOUS. 


*‘ Ho, par Dieu, Domine, une paire de chausses est bonne, et vir sapiens non eb- 
horrebit eam. Ho, ha, n’a pas paire de chausses qui veult, Je le [scais bien, quant 
est de moi,”—Razexats. 

“Nos autem philosophi esse volumus, rerum auctores, non fabularum.”—Crcero. 


Wuo does not remember the time, when he was first set down to the 
headach and_the Latin grammar, and was invited (as the French say) to 
decline musa, or to make out as he best might (what might puzzle CEdipus 
himself) the precise meaning of a “ noun substantive standing alone.” 
For our part, we have a lively recollection of that incident in our life, 
and recal it ever with a heavy heart. Right eye eres we have de- 
clined, not musa only, but the whole concern, if we had been permitted. 
Accordingly, about that time, we incontinently fell into somewhat of an 
ill-temper with things in general, and with Nimrod, the mighty hunter in 
particular, for bringing down upon mankind the bore of such a multi- 
plicity of languages; and we entered fully into the censure levelled b 
an honest sailor against our natural enemies, for being (as he said) su 
fools as to call a horse a shovel, and bread pain. What visions of green 
fields and perpetual birdnesting were bound up in our childish imagina- 
tion, with the splendid hypothesis of all men speaking with one e! 
Was not the whole business of school comprised in the study of the 
classics? What, therefore, more natural than to suppose that their 
knowledge and employment must be the one concern of adult life? What 
more simple than to argue,—for what can we argue but from what we 
know,—thatif Nimrod had stuck to his five-barred gates, and had left 
castle-building alone, there would have been no such ill-ventilated 
prisons as schools, that birch-trees would have furnished the raw ma- 
terial of nothing but brooms, and that canes would have flourished only 
over empty coats ? 

Since that time, however, we are sadly changed ; and new cares have 
materially altered our notions concerning language. We have too long 
arrived at what must pass for years of discretion, not to have lost sight 
of the consummation, formerly so devoutly to be wished. We have dis- 
covered many merits in a diversity of speech, and in the privileges ac- 
corded to the professors.of words; and we are quite ready to subscribe 
to the Homeric doctrine, which considers the epithet of many-tongued 
as eminently distinctive of men indeed. 

For this faith, which has sprung up within us, we have discovered a new 
reason at the present moment, when we have undertaken “ a deed without 
a name,”—that is to treat “‘ cosa non detta mai,” a subject for which the 
English language no longer acknowledges an appellative, and which is 
never named in what once was English, without loss of easte,. Many, 
indeed, are the themes, from ‘‘ that thing in Latin” (whatever it was), 
which Mr. Moore has wedded to immortal verse, down to the unnamed 
one that we have chosen for the subject of this paper inclusive, which 

stand in this awkward predicament. As far as the English say 
concerned, the doom of such matters is sealed: and to their forb 
condition, the forlorn and shadowless modality of that 00 trans- 
parency, Mr. Peter Schlemil, is a state of positive beatitude. Had 
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man been gifted with butione tongue, and that tongue had: been Eng- 
lish, all these subjects (and, fairer, honester, and more moffensive subjécts 
never lived under a monarchy) would have been voted out of existence, 
as unparliamentary, unnational, or unsomething else, and the world had 
wanted all that world of knowledge which they are capable of 's t~ 
ing. _ May we not then conjecture, that the true final causeof the di 
sion of Nimrod’s hodmen, may be somehow connected with the provision 
of an asylum in the learned languages, for all truths, too mighty for vul» 
ger discussion, and for that host of realities in human: affairs, which 
se delicacy and a fastidious refinement are too conscious, to discourse 
of in the vernacular. 7 ST | 

But however this may be in theory, practically the fact is so: what- 
ever is not good “to be said or sung in all churches: and chapels,” in 
plain English, is by the courtesy of literature admitted to ‘ prate of its: 
whereabouts,” under cover of the dead languages; andthose who: are 
best acquainted with theologians and classical commentators (not ‘to 
speak of Gibbon’s Greek notes), can best declare how largely they have 
profited by the permission. In sitting down, therefore,‘ to treat con- 
cerning a thing dont on ne parle plus que de noces en paradis, and which 
is so strictly tabooed, as that of which we are about to discourse, it is 
impossible not to envy Rabelais the decent obscurity of his obsolete 
French, or the happier latinity of him who passed through Frankfort on 
the Maine, in his way from the promontory of Noses. Pressed, in« 
deed, by the difficulty of our position we at first thought of availing 
ourselves of our literary rights; and having borrowed from our old 
acquaintance Cicero for the occasion, had got, indeed, as far in our 
narrative as sed ne cui vestrum mirum videatur, me in questione legi- 
timd, when luckily we recollected that Mr. Colburn always refuses con- 
tributions for the magazine, when they are presented to him in Latin, in- 
sisting that they should be ‘‘ undone into English” for the benefit of 
the learned. French communications, too, are equally unprecedented ; 
a circumstance the more to be lamented, inasmuch as that language 
knows no false delicacy en fait de paroles; but would call the very 
devil himself by his ugliest name, provided it had passed muster with 
the Aristarchuses of the academy. Besides, to have adopted either of 
thése languages, would have compromised the fair character of the sub- 
ject under discussion, which we uphold to be as void of offence, as 
capable of meeting the daylight of her majesty’s English, as any in the 
whole round of things ane or metaphysical. 

How then shall we proceed? Not all the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
would induce us to name the thing we wot of,—a name more ineffable 
than the tetra grammator on Solomon’s seal. Not that for the heart of 
us, we can understand the cause of its ill-favour, with all the obloquy 
a oe on its head, it has made the fortune of an edition of a bible, 
in the purchase of which more is paid for the unutterable vocable, than 
forall the rest of the blessed contents, from Genesis to the Revelations. 
There is nothing certainly in the sound, gwasi sound, why it should not be 
uttered. Thesoldier who fights his way into an enemy's town through a 
door of his own making, scruples not to pronounceit, in all companies (and 
especially at the head of his own), with a well-earned triumph. ‘Then, ‘as 
for the sound significative, if it be not as modest a vocable as-any in 
the dictionary, more shaine on the austerest of moralists and lexico- 
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graphers; who gave it a place in such’ ‘company.’ Our fathers; 
and our mothers, too, wip were at least ese auien if ‘not ‘quite 
so'squeamish, thought’no shame to use’ the word upon all lawful oc- 
casions ; ‘and if we are not as free-thoughted as they, thedifference, it 
is to be feared, is not altogether to our advantage. Is'there not, then, 
itimay’ be asked, a want of moral courage) on our part, in refusing to 
stand by; a word; thus unmeritedly sent to Coventry, and in not boldly 
saying our'say; in defiance of a censorious and an idle age?’ May be 
s0;° but: in’ matters of language we know where the jus et norma 
loquendt lies ;and-we remember that imperial power, when that power 
was strongest, could not prevail against the lawful authority, so’ far as 
to smuggle into use, without its consent, a mere letter. If when we are 
ati: Rome we must do as Rome does, much more must we speak as 
_ Rome speaks: so we shall endeavour, salvd pudicitid, to insinuate 
our meaning as we best may. ' 
o Thus much we may venture to declare, that the ineffable article be- 
longs more to the domain of Aristotle than of Plato, it is of Locke 
more than of Kant. It represents no unintelligible subtlety of thought, 
forms no part of the absolu, nor requires to be sought for, like that very 
slippery and anguillous personage, the mot, in the solitude of a dark- 
ened chamber. With the moi, indeed, it stands in the relation of direct 
opposition; for as that entity, without forming part of the body and 
limbs of a man, still enters into the ideal complex, on the spiritual side 
of the question, so does the unmentionable thing, though equally inde- 
pendent of body and limbs, amalgamate in thought with their person- 
ality, on the material phasis of the combination. On all common occa- 
sions, they both alike form a part of our idea of a man; and when the 
said man is cited to make his appearance in-a@ court of record, we 
should as soon expect to see him without the one, as without the 
other of these appendages. 

For the due understanding of this mysterious alliance which hovers be- 
tween the meum and the non meum, the unmentionable thing possesses a 
striking advantage over the moi in having, as we have hinted, an exist- 
ence a parte rei, and as beingin full and lawful possession of all the immu- 
nities and predicaments thereunto appertaining ; all open to be examined 
inside and out without the assistance of an ox-hydrogen microscope, or 
the infinitesimal imagination of an homeopathist ; and herein consists 
the great difference between the good fortune of those German artists, who 
are employed on the reality (and who in the course of their labours con- 
ceive such accurate notions of the fitness of things), and the ill-fate of their 
metaphysical countrymen, who have never been able to take measure 
of a mot, or to form any clear conception of the cut of its parts and 
proportions. It will then be a matter of little surprise to an accurate 
reasoner on manners, when he discovers that there are so many indivi- 
duals about town, who in taking an account of their own personals, 
attach much greater importance to the material, than to the metaphy- 
sical adjunct ; and who are much more sedulous that the former, than 
the latter should be without stain, and perfectly irreproachable. 

If the foregoing paragraph should prove a mystery to the uninitiated, 
we beg them to believe that the fault is neither theirs nor our own, 
We question, indeed, whether it be not equally so with the adepts 
themselves; and we shall say no more on the abstruse subject, except 

















once for all; to implore our readers not to lose sight of the important fact, 
that we are discussing no unreal mockery, no fanciful product of a brain- 
sick imagination, but a positive, substantial, this-world-like existence; 
which may be brought as often as need be to the test of the senses, 
and its truths reduced to a demonstration, as convincing as those of 
Euclid himself; or Madame Laffarge’s arsenic. 

Having thus disposed of the place of our subject in its quality of a 
simple existence, we shall proceed to state and to maintain, jusqu’au 
feu exclusivement, that, maugre its forbidden nominal representative, 
itis a good and a lawful thing, a thing to be honoured, coveted, and 
obtained at no small charge; a thing, in short, to thank God of, and 
a thing to be defended by every man masculine (for man, like homo, 
is common to the entire species), if he would hold a place in respectable 
society. Vir sapiens non abhorrebit. Yet such, forsooth, is the 
thing which we must not name! Oh, the ingratitude of man! oh, the 
emptiness of the world’s judgments! Not only are we forbidden to 
name thee, thou special gift of Providence to man, at a moment, 
when man most needed gifts and consolation; but we treat with 
a brutal neglect and contempt, those who dedicate their valuable 
lives to thy confection and preservation. Nay, is. it not a point of 
honour, never to pay for thee; as if it were meritorious and praise- 
worthy (forgive the inevitable pun) that a man should be most indebted 
to the benefactor to whom he owes the most. Yet such is the strange 
inconsistency of mortal clay, that they who act thus cruelly and insult- 
ingly, are precisely the most particular both as to the form and the sub- 
stance of the thing, whose makers they hold thus cheap. They would, 
indeed, think themselves disgraced for ever if they “ yielded to any man” 
in the strictest accuracy of these particulars. 

While, however, they qualify as a mere quota pars hominis the 
artist, on whose skill they are dependant for that which in their 
own imaginations is indeed the guid verum atque decens; for all 
that is right and fitting in life,—the being on whose invention and 
genius depends their more than self, yet they do not the less assume 
the product of his art as the very type and symbol of complete man- 

. So deeply indeed is this notion impressed on even infancy 
itself, that the day when the child first attains to the possession in 
question, is ed as a day of pride and glorification to the latest 
of his remembrance. How precious in masculine apprehension are 
its prerogatives, may be also collected from the fact that even in the 
solemn act of matrimony, when at the altar before God and man, the 
husband endows the woman of his choice with a copartnership in all 
his worldly goods, this much-prized possession is deemed the only legi- 
timate exception.’ He, indeed, who submits to feminine usurpation in 

t to that article, is deservedly banished from the ranks of man ; he 
forfeits with it all the privileges of his sex, and is despised even by the she- 
tyrant, at whose dictation he surrenders. Touching, however, the jea- 
lousy which men exhibit so universally of conjugal usurpations on the 
matter in question, itcannot be accounted less than a most monstrous 
inconsistency in them, that what they deem so odious in a wife, they 
prize as among the most striking excellences of an actress. Many & 
poorwoman has acquitted herself more than creditably on the stage, with- 
out notice and encouragement, who has started suddenly into fame and 
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fashion, the mark of marrying peers, and settlement-making midlion~ 
aires, on the discovery that she wearsthe unmentionable with grace and 
To explain this inconsistency of feeling and reasoning, would require 
more at sics than we hanes whens upon it. The fact, however, 
subsists; and those who are best acquainted with the secret history of 
the stage, must be cognizant of instances without number, more: con- 
clusive than all the metaphysics in Germany. But the theatrical ex~ 
ception apart, the rule holds universally, and any attempt on the part 
of the married female to dispute the prize, like all other treasonable 
attempts, must be justified by success, or be stamped with infamy. 

Neither is opinion, in this particular, altogether divested of a su 
reason: for though according to logicians, the article in question is but 
an accident, though the man is the substance, and the matter to be 
defended to the death’ but an attribute, yet can the attribute better do 
without the substance, than the substance without its attribute. Again, 
therefore, we ask, why is this all-important object to continue a name- 
less horror, a thing to be conveyed from mind to mind only by the 
obscure agency of a metaphor or an aposiopesis ? 

‘Further, however, to show the excellency of this unnameable thing, 
it is enough to state that while a man, as is well known, may be without 
virtue, without honour, without manners, education, or common 
bity, nay, may be without even money itself, and yet not forfeit 
his title to be admitted into genteel company,—(we have known such 
indeed to have been the glass of fashion, the admired of all beholders, 
the object of all imitation,) nevertheless should the noblest and the 
most gifted, the wisest and the best of the species presume to intrude, 
when divested of this nameless something, he would throw society into 
confusion, and be cuffed and kicked for his impertinence, if he were 
not at once clapped up into a madhouse, as an hopeless and incurable 
lunatic. How necessary a passe par tout is the article in question, 
how closely connected with the maintenance of social order, is: further 
apparent in this striking circumstance—that amidst all the horror in- 
spired by the murders and robberies, the heresies and innovations of 
the French revolution, the greatest vituperation, the epithet of most 
burning and enduring contempt, which could be applied to the perpe- 
trators of these enormities, was derived from their habitual deficiency 
in the one great essential of civilized relations, of which we are dis« 
coursing. 

It is also to be noticed in praise of the unmentionable thing we have 
taken under our patronage, that, as in the abstract it isa sine gud non 
of manly dignity, so in its modes and varieties, in its several forms and 
colours, it is the best exponent of the different excellences and condi- 
tions of the individual whom it adorns. The balls of the coronet may 
denote the grade of the nobleman in the hierarchy of rank, the ermine 
may declare the judge, the lawn sleeves the bishop, and the coif the 
serjeant; but still the decorum and respectability of the exterior of all 
these dignitaries is inseparably conn with the propriety of that which 
no one names. Figure to yourself, good reader, that impersonation of 
all the valour and skill of the commander-in-chief of an 7 i 
him riding in full fig at the head of his force, with every other distine- 
tive appurtenance of a field-marshal complete in arms, yet equipped 
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in some venerable barrister’s anonymities, unbraced and crumpled, 
aiid ‘say’ if’ Heraclitus’ ‘could behold him and ‘preserve ‘his gravity? 
So; when ‘the’ ‘once famous’ Earl of Bristol’ and Bishop’ of ‘Derry, 
of “eccentric memory, ventured to ‘appear in’ Rome ‘inthe ‘dréss 
costume’ of the gentleman from the promontory of ‘Noses, above men- 
tioned; and. cocciniis' sericis femoralibus argento laciniatis ‘sese in- 
duit,—(we must come to the Latin after all,) he excited the astdnish- 
ment, if not the envy of the whole conclave of Cardinals, who with 
uplifted hands asked of every Englishman they met, if such’ were 
indeed the anonymous habiliment of the Protestant bishops of the 
English church. Again, we beseech thee, good reader, to fix steadily 
in thy mind the greatness, the wisdom, the decorum, the omnipotence 
of a British House of Commons: think, if thou canst without blench- 
ing, of its sheriff-compelling' thunder, of its attorney’s-clerk-scathing 
lightning ; and then, keeping these things in earnest contemplation, 
conjure up the figure of Mr, Speaker, in the awful majesty of mace 
and wig, and equipped in the tight, short, spangled white non nomi- 
nandums of Mr. Ducrow, nil fuit unguam tam dispar sibi! The 
lady with the fish’s tail would be a fool to it! 

ut if such a conception be too vast for ordinary comprehension, let 
us imagine the most accomplished scholar and gentleman we know, 
and him, too, the handsomest of men, with the most irreproachable tie, 
—conceive him on his knee before a woman of superior mind, and far 
away beyond the ordinary influence of mere externals,—behold his 
hand pressed to his heart, his intelligent and ardent countenance beam- 
ing with love and devotion,—and then suppose that in the abstraction 
of an all-absorbing passion, he has by mistake equipped himself as to 
the nameless and despised particular in question, from the many- 
coloured wardrobe of his footman ;—do you augur very favourably of 
the success of his suit ? 

In the mimic world of the drama, where attention to costume has 
rarely been considered too closely, the same law holds with respect 
to unwhisperable. We are told that Munden played King 
Arthur in the identical wig which once graced the head of Othello; 
nay, we have seen with ourown eyes Lady Townleys by dozens walking 
the stage in the morning scenes, equipped with feathers and lappets—we 
have beheld waiting-maids by scores figged out in silks and satins ; and 
we have followed all our best actors through half a century of violated pro- 

riety of costume of all sorts, yet no one complained, no one even stared. 

evertheless, we may venture to predict that, if Mr. Kean, or Mr. 
Macready themselves, in going on as Julius Cesar, or Coriolanus, were 
compelled to adopt the nameless exuvie of Mr. Liston’s Paul Pry, the 
unextinguishable laughter of the gods would be as the composure of a 
methodist meeting, or as the silence of a quaker’s conventicle, to the 
roar which would burst from every corner of the house. 
® After such illustrations of the danger of a simple incongruity in this 
One important necessary of life, we must cease to wonder at the convulsion 
which threatened the whole Turkish empire, on account of the sultan’s 
tamperings with the national amplitude of the article in question. The 
Mosque might have been neglected for the Opera-house, the divan 
turned into a parliament, or the jus vagum of the cadi exchanged for 
that of a country justice of the quorum,—the caftan might have been 
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banished to make way for a frock-coat, and the magnificent..turban 
abolished in behalf of the ugliest of. red caps, and yet. the anne peace 
have remained unendangered ; but to force the grave.and devout Turk, 
to take European order in the matter: of-—we were about to, name, them 
—was ct pat brought down Mahomet himself from‘his Houriesy 
to vindicate the right. mes, Nail 
In acountry and age so remarkable as ours for their churlishly exclusive 
tendencies, it should seem to add considerably to the value, and estimar, 
tion of the thing, that it is not every body’s purchase, and that it is not to 
be had for the mere volition. This indeed, we presume; is the reason 
of the insatiable ambition to master its possession, exhibited by. that 
sex, of which.a partiality for the far-fetched and the dearly-bought, is 
so strenuously predicated. When the political economists talk so flipe 
pantly as they do of the demand producing the supply, it is clear that 
they arrogantly overlook the necessities of that numerous class of so- 
ciety, whose demands are not backed by a corresponding remunerating 
potentiality. That the demand for an article should be that.which 
suffices to produce a supply, is a simple begging of the whole ques- 
tion. Every one knows, for instance, that the thing we have, been 
discussing is to be had for money, whether it be bespoke in Sackville- 
street, or in Bond-street, or sought for at the restorative hands of 
the merchants of Sevendials; but the real difficulty, the dignus 
vindice nodus, is the raising the supplies, when the ready cash: is not 
forthcoming. Without the mopuses to pay for your call, the demand 
will be like Owen Glendower’s very unteetotal demand for ‘‘ spirits 
from the vasty deep,” which, to the disappointment of thirsty souls 
in all time to come, most notoriously failed in producing the su 
ply. This is a difficulty for which domestic economy is, more. likely 
to provide than political. In the eyes of the political economist, the 
“‘slave who pays,” is the sole object of consideration; and, jhe 
who cannot fulfil that condition is overlooked, despised, and dis- 
regarded as an outcast from nature’s table, and one whose unmen- 
tionabilities are not worth a thought. We would not, then, advise 
any friend who desires to possess the subject of our eulogy, and lets 
“IT cannot wait upon I would,” to apply to the Millses, the Maccul- 
eke, or the Malthuses. But this is a consideration too painful. to 
well on. , 
We have heard many sensible answers given to the silly question 
which Shakspeare has not unnaturally placed in the mouth of \a lovee 
sick lady, ‘‘ What’s ina name?” Names, it has been justly, said, are 
things, and sadly mischievous things, too, in many cases; but we know 
no more striking instance of the importance of a name, than the one 
before us. Who would have thought that the squeamishness of the age 
in banishing the name, should have put the thing itself into jeopardy ?—~ 
a thing so ancient, so indispensable, so desiderated! Yet so it/has 
turned out: for what logician who regards the elongated, and 
lousely-sitting condition in which our subject at present is adumbrated, 
under cover of new and less offensive appellations, could take. upon 
him to assert its positive identity, with that which we are told on the 
best authority, cost King Stephen “ but a crown?” Oh! happy state 
of Stephenhood, when such a thing could have been bought for, so 
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small a sum,—a real thing, too, as we have a right to presume, of bro- 
caded cloth, or at worst, of good, substantial, serviceable buckskin,— 
none of your equivocating Russian-duck apologies, which in these de- 
dheyesest four tines: the saanoy: urely there must be some- 
ing in a name, and that something, too, of much pith and likelihood, 
if the reality so closely follows its shadows, and if things passed sub 
silentio are so soon to pass, with Orlando’s wits, from sublunary 
existence. 
This, dear readers, is no joking matter. Who knows what word may 
next fall under the ban of delicacy? Have we not seen in our own times, 
the whole space between a lady’s chin and her stomacher, deprived of 
its distinctive appellations, and doubled up into the one common name of 
neck? And what has been the consequence? Let Rousseau tell it,in his 
native tongue, ‘‘ de gorge comme sur ma main.”’ So also has stomach 
usurped the exclusive possession of that region which is immediately below 
the neck ; and it is most reasonable to attribute to this violation of correct: 
nomenclature the gradual disappearance of compassion from amongst 
men, when thus oo of its appropriate locality. Supposing, then, 
that prudery should take it into its head that itis improper not to 
speak of beef or pudding, on the plea that they are coarse and ple- 
beian viands, may we not expect that those ancient supports of the 
British constitution, and of the national glory, will disappear with their 
appellatives? the corn-laws would be nothing to such an abomination. 
Nay, if a fastidious reluctance to speak of any other of the unexposed 
rts of the human form divine, should grow upon us, may we not 
count upon these also escaping from the world of realities, and shall 
we not be reduced to the il-n’y-a-de-quoi-s’asseoir condition of pulpit 
cherubims, and that too without their locomotive capabilities. 
However, it is high time for us to conclude lest we subject ourselves 
to the reproach deprecated by our great master. Jl semblerait que ne 
Seussiez grandement saige, de nous escripre ces balevernes. To those 
‘who would have the heart so to reproach us, and who would set down 
our recondite wisdom, lying deep below the surface, as Michin Malicho, 
if such there be, we must reply in all courtesy, ne pensez tant a mes 
faultes, que ne pensez bien és vostres. To those honester and more 
benignant souls who are disposed to take every thing in good part, we 
say, toutefois, si pour passetemps joyeulx les lisez, comme passant 
temps les escripvois, vous est moy sommes plus dignes de pardon, qu'un 
grand tas de gens, qui se sont desguisez comme masques, pour tromper 
le monde. or the rest, nothing herein above asserted is to be con- 
sidered as having any reference, direct or indirect, remote or immediate, 
to the case of the Highlander. 
: 
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DUMOULIN ; OR, THE REVOLUTIONIST. 


‘* Marcu to the Hétel de Ville!” cried a thin, tall, meagre, sallow- 
looking man, about forty years of age, wearing nankeen trousers half- 
way up his legs, a blue coat and yellow buttons, whether copper or 
brass | know not, and without a waistcoat or gloves. His hat had te- 
ceived a cut from an officer of the body-guard of Charles X., which cut 
had saved his head. This was not the first time that head had been in 
danger—for he had been tried before the Court of Peers in 1820 for 
his life, and had only escaped by a majority of one in his favour, 

** March to the Hétel de Ville !” repeated the motley multitude, as 
they turned round the corner of the place du Louvre, on the quays at 
Paris, and arrived in front of the Institute, but on the opposite side of 
the river. The leader was named Dumovutin. The motley multitude, 
some two or three thousand in number, was composed ofthe refuse of 
society, who, liberated from prison, preferred the chances of grapeshot 
to the certainties of the galleys, and who, from their professional know- 
ledge, could plunder a gunsmith’s shop with indescribable rapidity. It 
was the 29th of July, 1830. The sun was not warming, but scorching 
the paving stones of Paris, and nothing like humidity could be found, 
except on the foreheads of these self-created heroes. The boys carried 
choppers, to enable them to lame most effectually the cavalry horses, 
by creeping under them and chopping their heels. The women were 
bearers of Tint and tow to apply to the wounds of their martyrs; the 
men were armed with bars of iron, ramrods, hatchets, guns, pistols, 
blunderbusses and bludgeons. Some sung the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” others 
“Ca ira.” The wine-shops were all open, and all classes and sexes 
drank freely, not merely because they were thirsty and mad, but be- 
cause all drinking was gratuitous. 

‘‘ Vive ’ Empereur,” cried their chieftain, whose small mustaches, 
vivid, glancing eye, and stern, determined manner, evidently influenced 
the throng. 

“Who is he?” I asked of a sub-leader of this revolutionary - 
rabble. 

“* (est Dumoulin—I'officier d’ordonnance de I’ Empereur !” 

This was uttered with so much energy, mingled with surprise at 
my ignorance, that I presumed if I did not, that at least I ought to have 
known him. 

On marched the gang, and I kept by their side. Curiosity had led 
me to the place du Louvre, and now I, the least revolutionary man in 
the universe, found myself at the Pont Neuf with my new com- 
panions. 

‘“« Halt!” cried Dumoulin, and they all halted. He perceived in the 
distance, advancing towards them, though very slowly, a squadron of 
cavalry. 

« Raise a barricade!” was his next order, and in less than three 
minutes five yards of es aaa were in movement, for pickaxes, 
crows, and shovels, had all obeyed him. 

“‘ Load your satin olden that waggon, and let the girls and 
women carry up paving-stones to those houses, and throw them on the 
heads of the soldiers if they advance.” 
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Pytne waggon was soon “ego and tended to strengthen the barricade. 

omen, and even children rushed into the eames the quay front- 
ing the river with every description of projectiles and missilés, and 
in three minutes afterwards Dumoulin and his armed gang were drawn 
up in order of battle. A few females, but very few, remained in the 
rear with lint for the wounded, and they were not long without employ- 
ment. 

The commanding officer of the cavalry, perceiving by means of a 
pocket telescope which he kept constantly applied to his eye, the move- 
ments of his opponents, had directed two pieces of artillery to be 
brought forward, and he resolved ‘‘on clearing the way” with a few 
cannon-balls. 

Roar went the cannon along the quay, and the barricade was 
destroyed. 

‘« Let us feign a retreat,” cried Dumoulin, ‘and the miscreants will 
advance. They will meet with a warm reception from the houses, and 
we will return when they are in confusion.” 

The stratagem succeeded. The cavalry commanding officer either 
forgot or disregarded the assailants in the houses, and his cry of ‘* Rush 
on the rebels!” was scarcely uttered when himself, and half his men 
were dead or struggling on the ground. 

“ La victoire! La victoire !” screamed Dumoulin, and the gang 
hastened to the scene of confusion. The shower of paving-stones, 
bricks, iron bars, weights, and even furniture, all thrown out of the 
windows, was over, and the poor horse-soldiers were being trampled 
on by their own horses, or had expired from the blows they had re- 
ceived. Those who had escaped were hastening back to the place de 
Gréve, and Dumoulin and his supporters were triumphant. What a 
scene of confusion, blood, rapine, plunder, carnage, ferocious oaths, 
and mad singing! ‘* Ca ira, ¢a ira,” roared the conquerors, as 
they revelled in the sight. 

** Seize the cannon!” cried Dumoulin, and on they rushed. Some 
had half accoutred themselves in the uniforms, trappings, and arms of 
the slaughtered cavalry. Others had seized the living horses of their 
dead masters, and now bestrode them, regardless of stirrups, or boots, 
and even of their own destruction. A youth of twenty, who was no 
equestrian, was dashed to the ground and hurled to death by his pranc- 
ing and maddened steed. 

‘* Let another mount him,”/said Dumoulin ; and an old man of sixty, 
arene with a carabine he had just stolen, obeyed the command of his 
eader. 

** Make haste, make haste, rush on the cannon !” was the next direc- 
tion, and the artillery could make no resistance. 

‘* That was the fellow who fired on us!” roared a middle-aged man, 
whose breast was uncovered, as if to brave danger, and whose Cyclops 
appearance was appalling. 

** Then put his head where it merits to be,” answered, not Dumoulin, 
bee a sub-leader ; but he was rescued from the sentence by a counter 
order, 

“‘ Vive la liberté!”” shouted Dumoulin, and now ten thousand 
voices repeated the cry. 

“Ca ira, ¢a ira,” sang the people at the windows, who quailed 
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whilst they sang it; but who resolved to endeavour to save their panes 
of glass by their affected or real enthusiasm. 94 

At length the greatly increased gang arrived with their two pieces 
artillery close to the Hétel de Ville. But what was to be done? The 
place on which the Paris Guildhall stood, is a square, falling back from 
the line of the quay, and therefore nothing which there transpired could 
be seen by Dumoulin. If he conducted his undisciplined army at once 
to the place, they would, in ail probability be mowed down by well-ar- 
ranged cannon, grapeshotted, and driven into the river. But the genius 
of Dumoulin was not a moment at fault. 

“* Halt!” was the first word, and all of them remained motionless. 

‘* Throw up a barricade against the artillery and the cavalry !”’ was the 
second direction, and paving-stones, chests of drawers, tables, blocks, 
and even counters, formed in less than five minutes such a barricade 
that the Duke of Wellington himself would have had some difficulty 
in destroying. Never was such a motley assemblage of the most dis- 
cordant materials before collected : at least since the Deluge. 

A passage was left for the retreat of the gang, if necessary, and then 
Dumoulin advanced, but without the artillery ie had captured (for he 
kept them in reserve to play, if requisite, from behind his monster 
barricade), with some five hundred of the most ardent, to explore the 
place de l’ Hétel de Ville.” 

Bang! bang! bang! went two pieces of artillery, as they arrived ; 
and for the moment Dumoulin paused. But it was only a moment. 
His eagle eye had at once measured the extent of danger—the num- 
ber of troops —the force he had to oppose, and the resistance he would 
meet with. 

“‘ Vive la liberté! Vive la ligne!”’ cried Dumoulin. That was a 
clever trick. The first cry was to please the people, the second was to 
captivate the troops. It had also another effect—it showed the troops 
that the professed object of the gang was liberty, and this palsied their 
arms, and disposed them to non-resistance. 

“Are we not your sons, your fathers, and your brethren?” asked 
Dumoulin, as he advanced to the front of an infantry regiment charged 
to fire on the revolters. 

‘* Yes, we are your brethren,” was the answer. 

‘‘ Fire!” cried their colonel ; but they would not fire. 

‘“‘ La victoire! la victoire!’ screamed Dumoulin, for he could not 
roar, and he waved his sword to the gang to advance. 

But though an infantry regiment had given way and “ forsook its 
master,” the cavalry and artillery still remained faithful. Dumoulin 
found it necessary to bring up his two pieces of artillery, since the in- 
fantry remained spectators. ; 

‘‘ En avant /”’ cried Dumoulin, tired of being fired at, and firing. 
‘‘ Let us march on to the cannon !” and they did so in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Many a felon there met with his death, and many a workman there 
found his grave. But Dumoulin and the greater part of his troop 
escaped both shot and sabres, and all the artillery were in the hands of 
the people. 

‘“* Let us enter the Hotel de Ville, and form a provisional govern- 
Nov.—vVoL, LX. NO. CCXXXIX. 2c 
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ment!” cried Dumoulin, and the old doors soon gave way to the bat- 
tering-rams of their assailants. 

But the Hétel de Ville was guarded. Another battle had to be 

t. The passages, staircases, rooms, halls, were all occupied with 
men, determined rather to die than to surrender. 

‘«* Throw them out of the windows,” cried a sub-leader of the invaders 
as they entered the vestibule. 

‘We will not give you that trouble,” replied a stern and sturdy 
voice—it was that of a faithful Swiss guard. weir 

‘** Rush on the brigands,” screamed Dumoulin; and began a 
conflict foot to foot, hand to hand, and blood for blood; and verily 
blood enough was spilt in that half-hour to make the graves‘open, and 
the dead rise. 

** Victory ! Victory!” was heard from.the windows of the old build- 
ing. It was Dumoulin who was there. His sword was bloody, and 
his hands were red; he looked a revolution in himself. There was joy, 
triumph, and the very agony of enjoyment in his face ! 

** Let us sing the Marseidlaise,’’ he added, and some thirty thou- 
sand vetoes got up the chorus. Was such music ever heard on earth 
before ? 

When a few minutes had passed in singing, Dumoulin hastened to 
form a provisional goverment ;—and he was governor of the Hotel de 
Ville!” 





** But who is this Dumoulin?” I asked myself, as I returned from 
the scene of these exploits towards my quiet but far removed resting- 
place in Paris. 

I was soliloquizing on glory, fame, revolutions, and the possibility of 
myself being shot, when I met an old friend as curious, and about as 
ee as myself. I told him all I had seen. He knew Dumoulin 
well, and the following is his history : 

“*« My father,” exclaimed Dumoulin, as one autumnal evening, in 
1814, he was walking in the garden of the family-dwelling with his 
parent, conversing on the events which had just transpired, and on 
the impossibility of France submitting to the dynasty of the Bourbons, 
—*‘‘ my father, give me one half of my portion now, instead of the 
whole of it hereafter, and let me devote it to the service of my country, 
and to the interests of the emperor !”’ 

Napoleon was then in Elba. Dauphiny was in his favour—Grenoble 
was its capital. Dumoulin and his family resided there; and had 
long been known as respectable and wealthy glove-manufacturers, 

The father heard the proposal with surprise; but he knew the ad- 
venturous spirit of his son—was a zealous Bonapartist himself, and did 
not refuse the request which had been made, merely requiring time for 
consideration. 

The next day, with but little money in his pocket, he started for 
Genoa— to Elba—and arrived on an evening in September 
at Porto Ferrajo,in the capacity of a commercial traveller. - 

The first inquiry of Dumoulin was for Emery, the chief surgeon of 
the guard. 
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Behold me here,” said Dumoulin, as he entered his room; “ but 
why are you here? why is the emperor here? If his foot was now 
placed on the shores of France, in three days he would be at the Tuile- 
ries. The enthusiasm in his favour has been increased by his misfor- 
tunes—the emperor must return.” 

“Tam Dumoulin of Dauphiny,” said the young intruder, when he 
perceived Napoleon somewhat discomposed by the entrance of a stran- 

. “ believe, sire, my name is not unknown to you.” 

“T am familiar with both your name and your character, M. Dumou- 
lin, and I respect both.” 

That was a proud moment for the Grenoble glove-maker. 

Napoleon explained to his young adherent the route he purposed 
taking on his return to France. 

“‘The roads are impracticable in that direction,” exclaimed Du- 
moulin, with some abruptness. 

“* Resolution can overcome every obstacle,” retorted the exiled em- 

ror. 

“ But there is a better route,” added Dumoulin. 

‘“‘ This will do well enough,” replied Napoleon; ‘‘ for cannon can 
be carried, and a soldier, if he choose, can march twenty leagues per 
day on foot. Dauphiné is with us—they like not the royal family— 
the Bretons and the Dauphinois were the first to proclaim liberty at 
the castle of Vizille.” 

Dumoulin had too profound a respect for the opinion of the empe- 
ror to persist further; but made some little jokes which amused his 
master, at the then recent journey of the Count d’Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.) through the provinces of the south. 

** I will leave you, sire,” said Dumoulin, “and return to France.” 

“ Adieu, Dumoulin! write often to Emery—be prudent and faith- 
ful. Iam not rich; but I have still enough to enable me to assist 
those who may devote themselves to my interests.” 

‘«‘I need no other recompence than your majesty’s approbation, and 
the dignity and happiness of France,” replied Dumoulin, and he left 
the Isle of Elba. 

*“‘T have seen the emperor,” said Dumoulin to his father, on his re- 
turn to Grenoble, “‘and he has resolved to return to France. Our 
enemies have resolved on shutting him up in a fortress, or on sending 
him to St. Helena. I now repeat my wish, to have my inheritance at 
present.” 

The father listened to his request : the necessary sales and mortgages 
were effected ; and long before the emperor landed in the succeeding 
March, Dumoulin’s fortune was in his own hands in gold and silver. 

“The emperor has landed; let us thank God!” said M. 4 
as on the 4th of March, 1815, he entered Dumoulin’s room in- hi 
father’s house at Grenoble. 

“France is once more free!” ejaculated Dumoulin. “ Now for 
action.” 

M. Emery was the bearer of despatches written by the emperor to 
ue Labedoyére, the colonel of the 7th regiment of the line, then at 
Chambery. 

” Whe. will convey them?” asked Emery, who was overcome: with 
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** I will place'them in his hands,” answered Dumoulin; and he flew 
with such rapidity to Chambery, that in a few hours he was conversing 
with the colonel. 

‘* The emperor may count on my services,” said Labedoyére, ‘ Tell 
him I am his for life, or for death.” alts. 

Dumoulin returned with equal rapidity to Grenoble—caused procla- 
mations to be printed clandestinely in his own house by Gavin the 
printer, also a partisan of the emperor; and, on the 5th of March, 
assisted in preparing for his reception in the capital of Dauphiny. 

“Vive l'Empereur/! Vive  Empereur !” cried Dumoulin, as he 
galloped past the advanced guard of Napoleon, who had arrived at 
Lamure, a large town on the road from Grenoble to Marseilles, 

‘* Who are you, young man 2” asked the emperor, who did not at first 
recognise his devoted adherent. 

‘‘] am Dumoulin, sire. Here is my fortune,” and he placed a large 
sum in his purse at the feet of Napoleon; “ and here is my sword—they 
are both at your service.” 

Napoleon smiled. ‘‘ I will accept your purse for the moment,” said 
the emperor, ‘‘ it will not be useless now. I will return it you at the 
Tuileries! As to your sword, wield it in the interests of France. You 
are one of my orderly officers. Mount your horse, and follow me.” 

The whole of this scene did not occupy two minutes—but it was 
never to be forgotten. 

‘* What has been the effect of the proclamations?” asked Napo- 
leon. 

«That which your majesty might anticipate, 
are enthusiastic in your favour.”’ 

‘“‘ The battalion sent out from Grenoble,” said the emperor, ‘‘ joined 
me as soon as they saw me. I had only to show myself, my old sol- 
diers soon recollected me.” 

‘* No one in France has forgotten you, sire,” said Dumoulin; “ and 
at Grenoble you will be convinced of the truth of my assertion.” 

‘* There is a boy here who wishes to see you, sire, and to speak with 
you,” said Dumoulin. 

‘Let him approach,” replied the emperor. It was young Barginet, 
one of the pupils of the Imperial School at Grenoble. 

‘‘ You have something to say to me, my child,” said the emperor. 
«Speak without alarm. I do not frighten you, surely ?” 

‘* Oh no, sire, we are not afraid of those we love.” 

** Where do you come from, and what is your wish ?” 

Young Barginet made a signal to some other youths to advance. 

‘‘ We come from Grenoble, sire; we were pupils of the Imperial 
School, and hearing of your return, my companions and myself wished 
to see you one day sooner, and to assure you, sire, that we are ready to 
die for you.” 

** In devoting yourselves to me,” said Napoleon, “‘ you devote your- 
selves to France. But you are young, my children, to become soldiers. 
Do your parents know of your resolution ?” 

The children looked at one another; they were embarrassed. 

“« Sire,” said Barginet, ‘‘ we set out without informing any one.” 

«That is not right,” retorted Napoleon; ‘‘ our first duty in society 
is to obey, our parents, never forget that, at least.” And then he 
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added, smiling, ‘‘ You will never again fail in this duty on a’similar 
occasion. But what do they say of me in Grenoble?” SW 

Young Barginet painted in glowing colours the hopes and entlius 
siasm of the people, and Napoleon listened to him with ‘evident 
satisfaction, 

**T will stop at Vizille (in the old castle of which, in 1788, 'the 
Estates General of Dauphiny assembled) and pass the night,” said 
Napoleon. | 

‘* No, sire,” said Barginet. 

‘* Why not?” asked Napoleon, with astonishment at the tone and 
air of the stripling. 

** Grenoble is but three leagues distant, sire ; you have enemies there, 
and should arrive to-night.” 

‘“* Who are my enemies at Grenoble ?” 

“‘T cannot name them, sire; I can only put you on your guard.” 

** How old are you, and where have you been educated?” 

‘‘T am sixteen, sire, and my education is one of the benefits Ihave 
received from you. I am a public pupil of the school of Grenoble.” 

** Do you understand mathematics ?” 

‘* No, sire.” 

“‘ What then do you know?” 

‘IT have studied literature and history.” 

“Pooh! Literature will not make a general officer. You ‘must 
follow me to Paris, and you shall enter at St. Cyr or Fontainebleau.” 

‘* My parents are too poor to defray my expenses there, sire.” 

‘‘T will take care of that. I will be also your father. Adieu. 
When we reach Paris, you must remind the minister of war of the 
promise I have just made you.” 

The promise was kept with fidelity, and to the very letter. 

Napoleon arrived at Grenoble; and Dumoulin, overcome with 
fatigue, retired to rest. Scarcely, however, had he closed his eyes, 
when he was summoned by Champollion to repair to his master. 

‘I wish to testify to you, Dumoulin, my satisfaction at your noble 
conduct. You area member of the Legion of Honour. Follow me 
to Paris.” 

“To death—and the grave if necessary,” replied Dumoulin, with 
eyes flashing with joy. 

“Come with me—my fortune will be yours—I attach you to’ my 
person,” said Napoleon ; and tapping him on his shoulder as he was 
taking leave for the night, added, opening a writing-desk and taking 
out a cross, ‘“‘ Take this, and to-morrow morning early begin your office 
near my person. Grand Marshal, here is a new officer of my house- 
hold,” and he laid hold of the ear of Dumoulin. 

Napoleon arrived at Paris. The purse of Dumoulin and its contents 
were restored ; he followed the fortunes of his prince, and remained 
ever faithful to his cause. 

** My Lord, | 

‘‘ Attached to the fortunes and fate of the Emperor Napoleon,” wa 
the commencement of a letter Dumoulin addressed to Lord Bathurst in 
1818, when the former, having made a large fortune by speculation in 































restoration, for 
in favour of Napoleon, and once escaped the guillotine by 

a majority of one vote. 

July, 1830, faithful to his oath to his deceased benefactor (Napo- 
leon), Dumoulin, after he was appointed Commandant of the Hotel de 
Ville, caused several thousand copies of a proclamation, calling Na- 
POLEON THE Seconp to the throne of France, to be printed and dis- 
tributed. This act, when known to Larayerre, the Chief /of the 
Provisional Government, led to Dumoulin’s arrest. 

“<M. le Commandant,” said Lombard, one of Lafayette’s agents, 
“« General Lafayette desires to speak with you.” 

“1 will attend on the sesiettl imninedindcly,” replied Dumoulin, and 
he hastened to the interview. 

It was short—but fatal. 

“* You are a firebrand !”’ said Lafayette. 

“You are an old, worn-out, useless charlatan,” said Dumoulin. 

** Keep M. Dumoulin in custody till all is settled,” said Lafayette. 
And his agents obeyed his commands. 

“‘ Curses rest on that old imbecile,” screamed Dumoulin; but he 
was kept a prisoner till the Duke of Orleans’s name had been pro- 

to, and received with favour by the Parisiams. ..... 

“« Charge the troops,” said Dumoulin to the mob in 1832 at Lamar- 
que’s funeral ; and ever since then he has belonged to the extreme op- 

The last time I saw him, was a few weeks since (in September, 1840) 
on the steps of the Bourse, at Paris. He looked old, haggard, and 
anxious ; but with undiminished vehemence he exclaimed, 

“If France will not make war on perfidious Britain, I shall proclaim 
myself a Russian.” 








SKETCHES OF MODERN CHARACTER-#* 
No. III. 


THE GOSSIP. 
By Mrs. Gore. 


Way are the English—the grave English—the rational English— 
the moral English—the greatest gossips in the world? No one conver- 
sant with the social life of other nations, will deny the fact ;—but who 
will adduce the cause? Doctor Johnson defines to gossip is “‘ to chat, 
to spend time idly.” A more correct definition of the word, as used in 
modern parlance, would be, ‘‘ to spend time idly in chatting of other 
people’s affairs.” Yet the English are not a people addicted to spend- 
ing time idly. It must be some overmastering influence which inspires 


* Continued from No. %ecxrxviii., page 165. 
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with the vague curiosity, leading to so vile a waste of the im- 
treasure, more precious Pay silver or gold. ' 
Is it that desire of knowledge, so extensively cultivated 
the high-pressure power of universal rig, FO 
incapable of retaining solid information, a iS craving 
intelligence? Does learning, like the wind which extinguishes a 
hile it stimulates a great fire, strengthen the strong mind, bat 
~ the a eumpelg matter !—By some defect of “a jon, 
English, taken as a mass, are ps—decided gossips. it not 
siiten.imitha hoe af the, chowniaien of Gale aan 
bulletins of the national mind ?—Is it not attested by the avidity with 
which the most trivial anecdotes of domestic life are ci and 
y swallowed, by that yawning gulf, the reading public ?—Is it not 
ted out with a sneer by the foreign world,—rejoicing to detect in 
our details of private parties and descriptions of court trains and 
feathers, a counterbalance to the sageness of our councils, and the 
vastness of our scientific achievements ?—The scandal of : 
would be put down in continental countries by the strong arm of 
the law; but the froth of every-day “ fashionable intelligence,” would 
be simply blown aside by the contemptuous lips of common sense! 

But it is the appetite for gossip, and not the food which the yearnings 
of that appetite bring into the market, with which we have to deal. 
The press gossips for society, because society gossips for itself and 
makes no secret of its love of gossiping, pretending that a mere tattler 
is a merely harmless person. But the taste thus established,is any 
thing but harmless. Like the bindweed, which, when once suffered to 
take root, extinguishes the growth of more profitable plants, it inter- 
twines itself irretrievably with all the product of the soil. 

Critics boast of a new work as “a pleasant gossiping book ;”— 
people boast of a new acquaintance, as “a pleasant gossiping fellow ;” 
and the most valuable of our periodicals was a few years ago 
from decadence by a series of ‘ pleasant gossiping articles.” Without 
pretending to excessive wisdom or exorbitant morality, without being 


even 


i 


Te 


“in a gown and band, 
Just to entitle one to make a fuss, 


it may fairly be asserted that this fashion of erecting into a virtué 
that which is a mere weakness, is unworthy the pastors and masters 
of the public mind. We, the sketchers of modern character, are 
smarting under a peculiar sense of this. To avoid the vagueness of 
describing, like Theophrastus, “ The absent man,” “ The miser,” 
we chose, after the example of La Bruyére, to assign names to 
our creations. A Dr. Creaksley or a Sir Gordon Mosley, seemed 
more likely to grapple with the fancy of the reader than “ The 
fashionable physician,” or “‘ The diner out.” Forthwith the gossips be- 
to bristle their manes and lash their tails. From house to house ran 
the confidential whisper of ** Have you seen the sketch of A.?” “ What 
think you of the portrait of B.?”” “Creaksley, you know, is A.; and 
Sporus (how shameful !) is B !”— 
Creaksley, courteous reader, is as much A., or Sporus B., as Dan- 
neker’s Ariadne is a personal portrait of Bacchus’s ‘‘ loved and left of 
old ;” or as Guido’s Aurora may be called a picture of the rosy morn. 
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Types of a,class, it affords evidence of their accuracy,,that, originals 

are so readily supplied and strenuously pointed out for these airy. out. 

lines. But it also affords proof of the truth of what we haye already 

advanced,—that England, and more especially London, is. an abominable 
ip !— 

When a new work of fiction issues from the press, in .a style.called 
by the French un roman de meeurs, by ourselves, a fashionable novel, 
be sure that it is either personal, or will pretend to be personal, or will 
be said to be personal. Without some such nota bene to ‘‘ The Gossip,” 
the piquancy of its general hits at the foibles of general society, would 
be thrown away. At this very moment, half our readers are running 
on impatiently through our prosiness, hoping that some especial Gossip, 
male or female, will be pointed out to shame, and some entertaining 
anecdote cited, in order to fasten the label round the right neck! 
‘“* Have at ye all, my gossips !”—-Not one of you, ladies, but is the 
original of the horrible Lady Pagginton we are about to describe; not 
one of you, gentlemen, but has your sympathetic part. in ‘‘ that amus- 
ing, gossiping fellow,” Flutter, of whom more anon. 

You are all gossips! You gossip every where, of every thing; not 
alone of the dinner-party and ball-room,—the pink satin dress and 
flirtation in the balcony ;—but after visiting.a condemned cell, you 
gossip concerning the morose anguish of the being, contemplating the 
terrors of eternity !—You obtain an order for Bethlem Hospital: and, 
unawed by the spectacle of one of the overmastering scourges of the 
human race, garnish your discourse at the gay dinner-table with plea- 
sant anecdotes of the comicalities of madmen !—You hie to the fac- 
tory, and after shuddering at the blue faces and pinched noses of 
the suffering population, hie home and gossip pleasantly at the con- 
versazione concerning the curious dialect of the overseer, or the quaint 
comments of some droll little victim promoted to the honours of in- 
terrogation. 

An infirm nobleman is murdered at dead of night in his chamber. 
With what hosts of entertaining anecdotes and clever puns do the gos- 
sips recount the narrative of his assassination !—A woman elopes from 
her husband, leaving her infants motherless; what joy for the gossips 
in all the concomitant details of the wig and broken spectacles of the 
paramour! On such occasions, regardless of the influence of such 
histories on their own minds and the minds of their hearers, the gossips 
overrun both town and country, scattering the seed of their tares in all - 
directions. 

The most awful catastrophes—suicide, battle, murder, sudden death 
—become reduced to the same trifling consistency—the same chafl— 
after being ground in the mill and winnowed through the sieve of a 
gossip. 

Be patient, gentle reader: we promised you ‘‘a light gossiping 
article ;” you shall come to Lady Pagginton and Felix Flutter in 
time. Allow us, however, to begin with the gossip of an humbler 
s 

There is Miss Bargeham, the favourite milliner of the well-known 
market-place of B. (*« B ?—B. certainly stands for Birmingham !”’ mur- 
murs some gossiping reader). or the last thirty years, the counters 
of Kitty Bargeham have obtained a remarkable preference over a suc- 
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cession of new comers in the immediate neighbourhood. Vainly have: 
the windows of her rivals displayed the most unquestionable superiori 
of cap and turban, hat and bonnet, plaid ribbons, and chantilly veils, 
These particoloured attractions have invariably given place within the 
year to a placard of “To Let, Unrurnisnep;” or, ‘*To BE SoLp 
UNDER Prime Cost, By ORDER OF THE AssiGNEES.” One rash firm 
even went as far as to advertise the attraction of a Parisian assistant; 
“ A young lady from the eminent French house of Mesdames Follette et 
Cie., Rue Vivienne.”—Jn vain !—In six'months, the shop was shut up, 
arid the Parisian assistant shut out. There was no standing against the 
** light gossiping articles” of Kitty Bargeham. 

Oh! that back-parlour!—Oh! the inedited anecdotes of Brush 
Park and Lark Hall, conveyed from their respective ladies’-maids, to 
the ears of the milliner, and from the milliner to the ears of all the 
tradesmen’s wives and farmers’ daughters of the neighbourhood of'B. ! 
The shoe-ribbon purchased of Mesdames Brown, or the green veil of 
Mrs. Smith, might be of worthier texture, or even by sixpence a 
better bargain; but what was that compared with the joy of having 
been seated face to face with Kitty Bargeham, in her little stuffy, dingy 
sanctum, listening to charming inuendos about Sir Thomas Lark’s 
London losses at play, or hints that “* something would be sure to come 
of Miss Melusinda Brush’s early walks in the green lane.” Kitty 
‘* knew it from the best authority,’—but Kitty ‘‘ would say no more {”. 
More reputations, were ‘‘ done to death by slanderous tongues” in 
Kitty Bargeham’s back-parlour, than in the whole county besides ;—a 
perpetual twitter of chit-chat being emitted therefrom on every opening 
of its sacred door, to tantalize the less privileged customers not yet 
initiated into the gossip-shop. But Brush Park is now to be let, and 
Lark Hall to be sold; too hot to hold the respective te ata mar- 
ewe a coup d’épingles by the milliner of the market-place—by Tue 

OssIP ! 

Lady Pagginton—(draw your chair closer to the fender, courteous 
gossip,—we have got to Lady Pagginton at last !—) is a widow, and 
a London lady,—that is, a Marylebonian, the most diluted and 
colourless species of the London lady. Mediocrity personified, whether 
as regards mind, body, or estate, Lady P. has managed to make herself 
heard of as the gnats do,—by humming and stinging. The creature 
means no harm,—’tis in its nature; but the sting is not the less irri- 
tating, nor the noise less tiresome. So is it with Lady P. Her 
perseverance in making her way into your house,—her perseverance in 
communicating in emphatic whispers idle sayings concerning still idler 
doings in which you have not the slightest interest,—her perseverance 
in attributing to her last auditor the comments with which she has her- 
self embroidered the intelligence derived from her first informant, are 
be wo a better cause :—you might cut a canal with almost half the 
abour. 

Nothing too great,—nothing too little,—to be caught up and carried 
off in her ladyship’s budget. To the little matters, like the bits of 
worthless glass which acquire beauty in a kaleidoscope, she imparts 
importance by a species of scientific illusion; while the great ones she 
brings within her paltry compass, as the body of De Rance’s mistress 
was forced into the leaden coffin, by cutting off the head. She ‘con- 
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trives to gossip about the affairs of the East, by garnishing them with 
secret anecdotes of our lady of Cairo, the renowned widow of Mehemet 
Ali’s eldest son; or sets her mark upon the politicians of the West, 
by rumours pilfered from the Charivari, about the domestic life of 
a minister ne whole life is public,—or the secret cabinet of Metter- 
nich, through whose keyhole not even the winds of heaven are per- 
mitted to whistle. But without this mischievous occupation—this per- 
petual cobbling of colloquial shreds and patches—what would become 
of the vapid, unmeaning, unconnected Lady P.? Devote her leisure 
to some useful purpose,—condescend to knit—sew—read ?— Why, she 
would sink into a second-rate person of respectability! losing all 
pretext for intruding upon your more serious occupations, in her capa- 
city of ** a most lively, agreeable woman—knowing every body,—full 
of anecdote,—in short, the very perfection of a Goss1P !”— 

Felix Flutter is a more dangerous individual. His story and note 
savour of the rattlesnake rather than the gnat; Aés smatterings con- 
sist of steel filings rather than of chaff; Ais pourings forth are acqua 
Tofana, rather than milk-and-water ; but all dispensed under the same 
delusive head, of “light, pleasant gossip!” Men might be brought to 
the scaffold, or condemned to the cart, for the crimes ‘* pleasant but 
wrong,” imputed in the light anecdotes which Flutter impels like 
shuttlecocks from his smart racket, from house tohouse. Like the snake- 
charmers of the East, who amuse your leisure with the display of rep- 
tiles, that seem to curl and play in their adroit hands, he ties love- 
knots with adders! Worse still, when like the cunning seers of Egypt, 
who, by pretended incantations seem to withdraw from beneath the 
very cushions of your divan the serpent they have cunningly intro- 
duced into the chamber to accredit their power, Felix Flutter con- 
trives to inspire your mind with terror and mistrust by ascribing to 
the treachery of a bosom friend the mischief concocted by his own 
malice ! 

But Flutter is such an amusing fellow!—Nothing like him for a 
morning visit,—a dull dinner-party !—Like Mr. Merryman at Gyngell’s, 
his pockets are always full of squibs and crackers, to be discharged at 
intervals when the wit of the company runs low. And then he is so 
plausible! His most improper little stories make their appearance in 
the most decent attire ; like one of Congreve’s gallants arrayed in the 
gown and cassock of Dr. Spintext, or Cartouche dressed up as one of 

Maréchaussée, to rob a house !—Nothing more decorous—nothing 
more deadly !—He runs you through the body with a regulation small- 
sword ; or if you insist on committing suicide, sells you your arsenic 
with ‘* poison” labelled on the packet, as per order of the magistrates 
established. 

My public! know ye not this Felix Flutter ?—Has he not related sub 
rosa of each of you to the other, that your grandfathers were one shocking 
thing, and your grandmothers the other shocking thing ?—that you have 
overdrawn your bankers,—that you have injured your early friends,— 
that you have blasphemed the church, or conspired against the state? 
Know ye not Felix Flutter ?—know ye not ten Felix Flutters,—twenty 
Felix Flutters ?—Know ye not, in short, in some shape or other, the 
concentrated essence of A Mopern Gossip ?— 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, BY MADEMOISELLE | 
D’ANGEVILLE. 


BY DR. CHR. MULLER. 


In my account of the glacier of Faucigny, inserted some years since 
in a German periodical, I related how a young female from the valley 
of Chamouni reached the summit of Mont Sine not through her 
own merit and energy, but through the efforts and perseverance of the 
guides, who, at her own urgent entreaty—for she was betrothed to one of 
them—took her along with them in an excursion in quest of rock-crys- 
tals at the foot of the Dent du Midi, and carried her, when Marie was 
not able to walk any further, so that they at length arrived with her on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. She was thence called Marie de Mont 
Blane. Not so fortunate were Lady Campbell and her daughter, both 
courageous females, who proceeded without accident over the Col du 
Géant to the Piedmontese Allée Blanche, and would fain have undertaken 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, if they had not been assured by the guides 
that this was an achievement impracticable for a woman, This im 
sibility is now, however, rendered possible, I might even say not diffi- 
cult, through the amour propre, the courage, and the firmness of a 
French lady accustomed to excursions of this kind. 

Near St. Lambert, in the department of the Ain, at the foot of the 
western declivity of the Jura, where many rugged mountains are linked 
together, is seated a mansion named Lompués. Here Mademoiselle 
d’Angeville was born and brought up. She exercised herself at an 
early age in long mountain excursions in her own neighbourhood, and 
on one occasion walked seventy leagues in four days. One would 
scarcely conceive her to be capable of such an exertion, judging from 
her slender figure, her small elegant foot, and a handsome hand of 
corresponding delicacy. Her eye certainly betrays intelligence and 
firmness, and her language resolution and the tone of good society. In 
other respects she is no beauty, and just forty-two years old. She as- 
sured me that ten years ago, at the first sight of Mont Blanc, glowing 
as it then was in the rays of the setting sun, she conceived an extraor- 
dinary desire to be on the top of it—a feeling which she has ever 
since cherished, and which was partly the cause of her long visit to 
Geneva, where there is so magnificent a view of that mountain and its 
fellows. As Mademoiselle d’Angeville is not rich, it took her several 
years to save the sum requisite for the enterprise, and last summer 
she said to herself, “1 will now accomplish it.” 

In the first days of September, she proceeded from Geneva to Cha- 
mouni. There, at the ‘* Union,” she immediately made known her 
intention. Every one, and the guides themselves, joined in remonstrat- 
ing with and dissuading her. Regardless of all representations, she 
persisted in her purpose. The guides, therefore, were at length forced 
to relinquish their opposition, and to enter into negotiation with the 
adventurous lady. She engaged Joseph Coutet, who had been alread 
seven times on Mont Blanc as chief of the guides, hired five others an 
two porters; so that the party consisted altogether of nine persons. 
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On. Monday, the 3rd. of September, as a serene sky and a cool air 
unced a, fine day, the necessary implements and. provisions: were 
collected, and preparations made for starting. Over thick trousers the 
lady put ona woman’s gown of coarse woollen stuff, and over that a 
gota cloak, such as is commonly worn by thegirls at the chalets on 
Alps in the vicinity, a fur hood coming far over the face, and\upon 
ita large straw hat, without green veil or green spectacles. She! had be- 
sides, stout shoes, and the indispensable Alpine stick, mounted with 
chamois’ horn. But, before their departure, she deemed it.necessary 
to make a speech to her attendants, which must appear wholly super- 
fluous and out of place to all who are acquainted with those: moral, 
modest, and well-behaved men. Mademoiselle d’Angevilles who’ is 
fond of using fine words and phrases, reminded her guides that.it was 
a.female whom they were escorting, and therefore she begged them to 
abstain from.all. expressions which might shock her délicatesse de 
Semme... The guides looked at one another, and a flush of displeasure 
was their. only reply... The speaker immediately perceived her mistake, 
and. hastened to, depart. She might, indeed, have well. spared this 
precautionary address till she found that it was needed, and then a hint 
to the. head guide would have been sufficient. We shall see by and by, 
that Mademoiselle d’Angeville ceased to be so coy at. the height of 
15,000 feet above the level of the Adriatic, in sight of three kingdoms 
and a dozen republics, 

Without difficulty or inconvenience, the spirited traveller passed the 
Torrent de Mimont, the Pierre de |’Echelle, the splendid glacier of 
Bossons, and the obelisk-like rocks of the Grands Mulets, where she 
collected plants, and wrote short notes as memorials of the spot to her 
friends and relations. Here a glorious night awaited her. Flooded by 
the light of a full moon, the vast fields of snow above, and. the spark- 
ling glaciers below her, produced a surprising effect, which was 
heightened by the avalanches that descended, crashing and thundering 
from the Dent du Midi past the foot of the rock below. 

The magnificence of the scene allowed her not a moment’s sleep, 
though she felt quite well. She observed in the moonlight, .how 
Munier, one of her porters, had composed himself to sleep on a narrow 
tidge of rock, in such a manner that either leg hung down over a tre- 
mendous abyss, into which he must have fallen on the slightest move- 
ment. She stepped softly to him and wakened him: he eyed her at 
first in amazement, and then, smiling, quieted her with the assurance 
that he should be very glad if he could always find so good a bed in 
his mountain excursions. 

About three o’clock the party pursued their route. . The guides had 
reviously made a hearty breakfast; but Mademoiselle d’Angeville, 
aving no appetite, contented herself with five dried plums and, snow, 

and she took nothing but this frugal meal between Chamouni and|the 
summit, of Mont Blanc, for it was not till she reached that point that 
she felt any inclination for eating. While the guides were breakfasting, 
she changed, her dress in the tent, putting on thick, warm), man’s 
apparel, instead of the woman's. gown, which was.an obstruction; to 


~ f@antinuing, her journey, Mademoiselle a’Angeville crossed: the, Ta- 
connaz glacier, the Petites Montées, the Petit Plateau, the Grandes 
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Montées, and the Grand Plateau, with an ease that filled all her guides 
with astonishment, and occasioned: the repeated’ remark’that they 
seldom seen a man walk, climb, and leap over’ abysses, with ‘such firms 
ness, safety, and resolution. Owing ‘to her expeence in clibing 
— she found no difficulty in La tag a my a as. 
as’ Mur-de la Céte; and she is surprised at all preced travellers, rs. 
who have described it as so formidable, ‘and sina it as‘ 
attended with such terrific circumstances, which she’ considers 4 
more incomprehensible, inasmuch as the traveller is always ‘held. by’ 
strong rope tied ‘round the body, or steps upon ‘poles held in ‘form ‘of a 
bridge between two of the guides, so that real danger is quite out’of the 
uestion. Wo Doe eveyp 
; It was not till she had passed the Petits Mulets that Mademoiselfé 
d’Angeville began to be fatigued, and her weariness increased ‘the 
nearer she came to the Mur de la Céte. This is the last but likéwisé 
the most difficult acclivity, on account of its slope of ‘from’ eighty*to 
eighty-two degrees, that you have to’climb before you reach the top of 
Mont Blanc. It is true that all the guides had begun to flag me a 
the chief, who always went on before her, and with his little axe cut broa 
steps in the frozen snow. Had there been a telescope in’Geneva’ that 
would: enable the observer to distinguish persons at the distance of 
fourteen leagues, one might have watched Mademoiselle d’Angeville 
climbing the sharp eastern border of the Calotte, ‘and ‘seen how’ her 
motions gradually became slower, and indicated more/and ‘more ‘ex 
haustion, and how she sat down every fifty paces to rest and to take 
breath, The otherwise lively and courageous traveller was now seizé 
with an increasing despondency, accompanied by a painful oppression 
of the chest, and a feeling as if molten lead was circulating in her 
veins. She assured me herself, that she had mustered and éxerted all 
the energies of her mind, that she might not lose all courage for pro- 
ceeding further. This state she calls an agony. Several ‘times ‘she 
sank down in spite of herself, and in one of these moments—incapable 
of uttering a word—she heard her conductor say, “ Jamiais je’ne me- 
nerai plus de femme sur le Mont Blanc.” 
To facilitate her progress, Coutet pulled by a rope fastened round 
her waist ; and, but for this assistance, she would probably not have 
had strength to reach the summit. When she afterwards rallied 
him on his ungallant expression, he replied that her situation, owing to 
the extreme tension of the nerves and muscles at that height, was such 
as to threaten death; that--her face was quite distorted, like that of a 
rson who has expired in convulsions; and that he was every mo+ 
ment afraid lest he should see her drop down dead. Fortunately, with 
his assistance, her strength just sufficed to reach the top, after inex- 
pressible: exertions, on Tuesday, the 4th of September, ‘at fifty-five 
minutes past twelve o'clock. | 
The moment the air of the summit entered her lungs, she felt cured 
and invigorated—just the reverse of all the male ascenders of Mont 
Blanc, who were always weak and relaxed on the top. Notionly did 
her bodily ailments forsake her, but she felt as it were incorporeal, “all 
spirit, and all gaiety. The female who the day before’ had been! #0 
concerned about her modesty was here transformed into a thoroughly 
natural and joyous creature : for, when the chief guide remarked’ that 
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he had a sh edhe re on ra + nr made ae se ne oe 2 but 
in tr cheek for the salute. This e chan 
is obabhy Sy be itrived to a hitherto-unknown meteorological niffe. 
ence of the atmosphere of the loftiest mountains in Europe upon the 
female constitution. Of course de Saussure, with all his experiments, 
had no opportunity of arriving at such a conclusion fifty-two years 
ago; but it is now an established axiom that ladies who are coy and 
ee in the plain become kind and complying on the top of Mont 
nc. 

After the salute, Coutet, who had before been very grave, grew 
extremely gallant, and said to Mademoiselle d’Angeville, “Tl faut 

u’en revanche Mademoiselle monte plus haut que la cime du Mont 

lanc, et qui n’est encore arrivé 4 personne.” 

At a signal from him, all the other guides lent a hand, and fairly 
lifted the lady upwards of four feet above the surface of the snow. 
After this supplementary ascent, the provisions were unpacked, espe- 
cially as the lady had recovered her appetite where all other travellers 
lose theirs. She ate with great relish, and, as a loyal Frenchwoman, 
drank a glass of champagne to the health of the Count de Paris. Im- 
mediately afterwards, she fell to work upon hér correspondence, and 
wrote four or five short letters to her relatives and friends in Geneva 
and its environs, as Napoleon formerly dated decrees from the Kremlin. 
In this there was to be sure something of affectation. The short time 
that she passed here she might have employed to better purpose than 
in writing letters; for now she had but a very brief interval for examin- 
ing the prospect in all its parts. It was not till she had finished her 
correspondence that she directed her attention to the view, favoured by 
: - ooreege clear and serene sky, such as few have met with on Mont 

anc. 

Here then stood Mademoiselle d’Angeville, upon a lofty island, 
amidst an ocean of immense mountain waves. Overlooking the might 
chains of the Cattian, Grajan, Pennine, and Lepontine Alps, and the 
Alps of Glarus, Uri, Unterwalden, and Berne, which lay at her feet, 
like huge dragons, with scales, horns, and teeth, she must have been 
amply compensated for what she did not see, for the view which other tra- 
vellers profess to have obtained of Milan, the Mediterranean, Venice, and 
the Adriatic Sea. She declared that she could not discover the slightest 
trace of any of these objects, notwithstanding the sharpness of her 
sight, and the serenity of the atmosphere, since at this distance, even 
with a good telescope, the whole scene is blended into an undefined 
mass, of an ash-gray. On this point, however, we shall not insist. 
With rapid and practised hand she made several sketches, and was 
only prevented from taking more by a cold of 8° Reaumur. What 
other travellers relate concerning great debility, sleepiness, dis- 

ition to vomit, bleeding at the nose, pain in the eyes, faintness of 
sounds, &c., she did not find cobiliranea by her own experience. In 
short, Mont Blanc appeared to her in many respects totally different 

from what it had done to preceding travellers. 

After a stay of fifty minutes she commenced her descent, which was 
performed without accident, and of course much more rapidly than the 
ascent. That metereological influence on feminine delicacy to which 
we have alluded, still continued to prevail in all its force, for Mademoi- 











selle d’Angeville made no scruple to glide down over the mirror-like; 
surface of the snow in the same manner as male travellers, that is to. 
say seated, the guide sitting between her legs, of which he took fast 
hold. Within half an hour after they had left the top it was enveloped 
in a dense fog, which did not clear away for above a week. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that two other successful attempts to 
ascend Mont Blanc were made at the same time with Mademoiselle 
d’Angeville’s, M.Stoppe, of Posen, with six gaides, and M, Eisen- 
kramer, the landlord of the Union, at Chamouni, with his guides and 
posters, started shortly after her, passed the night not far from the 

ady, on the Grands Mulets, and reached the summit of the mountain 

very soon after her. Thus then were for a moment twenty-four persons 
at once on the top of Mont Blanc. Stoppe and Eisenkramer congra- 
tulated the lady on her successful ascent, but stayed on the summit a 
much shorter time than she did, and saw scarcely any thing, for they 
left it again in five minutes, as though they had come merely for the 
sake of saying that they had been there. 

In a few hours, Mademoiselle d’Angeville had passed the places 
which it had cost such labour to ascend, and reached the station of the 
Grands Mulets. The days were too short, and the lady too much fatigued, 
for her to think of returning the same day to Chamouni, as Eisenkré- 
mer did, after resting a while on the rock. She again passed the night 
there, made several sketches in the morning, and arrived about noon at 
Chamouni, where she was received with great rejoicing, with songs, 
and the firing of guns, both by natives and foreigners. She dined at 
the table d’héte of the Union. On the following day she gave the 
guides their usual treat, which had a peculiar interest. At the head of 
the table sat Marie de Mont Blanc, no longer handsome and blooming, 
but lively and full of spirits, and who even drank so freely at the des- 
sert that her tongue became very loud. Mademoiselle d’Angeville, the 
other female ascender of Mont Blanc, was seated at the lower end of 
the table, and did the honours in the genuine French style. 

It was some days before Mademoiselle d’Angeville returned to Gee 
neva, where she immediately fell to work to prepare for the press an 
account of her ascent, with six designs. 

What will be the consequence of all this? The ascent of Mont 
Blanc, which, since Dr. Paccard’s attempt has been accomplished b 
twenty-nine travellers, and at least one hundred guides, and in whic 
not one has lost his life or sustained any considerable injury—for Dr. 
Hammel’s three guides would not have been overwhelmed by an avalanche 
if the too adventurous traveller had not persisted in pushing on in spite 
of their warning—this ascent will now probably become as common an 
excursion from Chamouni as that to the Grands Mulets and the Jardin, 
especially for the chivalrous and wealthy English ladies, fond of riding 
and fox-hunting. I say wealthy, for such an excursion cannot cost 
much less than fifteen hundred francs (upwards of 651,), whether the 


attempt succeeds or not, 
































RHYMES FOR THE TIMES, AND REASON FOR THE SEASON.* 
BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 


Part III, 


MISS KILMANSEGG AND HER PRECIOUS LEG. 


A GOLDEN LEGEND. 


HER DREAM. 


Miss Kitmansece took off her leg, 
And laid it down like a cribbage-peg, 

For the Rout was done, and the riot ; 
The Square was hush’d; not a sound was heard ; 
The sky was gray, and no creature stirrd, 
Except one little precocious bird, 

That chirp’d—and then was quiet. 


So still without,—so still within ;— 
It had been a sin 
To drop a pin— 
So intense is silence after a din, 
It seem’d like Death's rehearsal ! 
To stir the air no eddy came ; 
And the taper burnt with as still a flame, 
As to flicker had been a burning shame, 
In a calm so universal. 


The time for sleep had come at last ; 

And there was the Bed, so soft, so vast, 
Quite a field of Bedfordshire clover ; 

Softer, cooler, and calmer, no doubt, 

From the piece of work just ravell’d out, 

For one of the pleasures of having a rout, 
Is the pleasure of having it over. 


No sordid pallet, or truckle mean, 

Of straw, and rug, and tatters unclean ; 

But a splendid, gilded, carved machine, 
That was fit for a Royal Chamber. 

On the top was a gorgeous golden wreath ; 

And the k curtains hung beneath, 
Like clouds of crimson and amber. 


Curtains, held up by-two little plump things, 
With golden ninond golden wings,— 
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Mere fins for such solidities— 
Two Cupids, in short, 
Of the regular sort, 


But the housemaid called them “ Cupidities.” 


No patchwork quilt, all seams and scars, 
But velvet, powder’d with golden stars, 

A fit mantle for Night-Commanders ! 
And the pillow, as white as snow undimm’d, 


And as cool as the pool that the breeze has skimm’d, 
. Was cased in the finest cambric, and trimm’d 


With the costliest lace of Flanders. 


And the bed—of the Eider’s softest down, 
*T was a place to revel, to smother, to drown 
In a bliss inferr’d by the Poet : 
For if Ignorance be indeed a bliss, 
What blessed ignorance equals this, 
To sleep—and not to know it? 


Oh, bed! oh, bed! delicious bed ! 

That heav’n upon earth to the weary head ; 
But a place that to name would be ill-bred, 
To the head with a wakeful trouble— 

’Tis held by such a different lease! 

To one, a place of comfort and peace, 

All stuffd with the down’of stubble geese, 
To another, with only the stubble. 


To one, a perfect Halcyon nest, 

All calm, and balm, and quiet, and rest, 
And soft as the fur of the cony— 

To another, so restless for body and head, 

That the bed seems borrow’d from Nettlebed, 
And the pillow from Stratford the Stony ! 


To the happy, a first-class carriage of ease, 
To the Land of Nod, or where you please ; 
But alas! for the watchers and weepers, 
Who turn, and turn, and turn again, 
But turn, and turn, and turn in vain, 

With an anxious brain, 
And thoughts in a train 
That does not run upon sleepers / 


Wide awake as the mousing owl, 
Night-hawk, or other nocturnal fowl,— 
But more profitless vigils keeping,— 
Wide awake in the dark they stare, 
Filling with phantoms the vacant air, 
As if that Crook-Back’d Tyrant Care 
Had plotted to kill them sleeping. 


And oh! when the blessed diurnal light 
Is quench’d by the providential night, 
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To render our slumber more certain, 
Pity, pity the wretches that weep, 
For thes must be wretched who cannot 
When nature herself draws the curtain! 


The careful Betty the pillow beats, 

And airs the blankets, and smooths the sheets, 
And gives the mattress a shaking— 

But vainly Betty performs her part, 

If a ruffled head and a rumpled heart, 
As well as the couch want making. 





































There’s Morbid, all bile, and verjuice, and nerves, 
Where other people would make preserves, 
He turns his fruits into pickles : 
Jealous, envious, and fretful by day, 
At night, to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
He lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


But a child !—that bids the world good night, 
In downright earnest and cuts it quite— 
A Cherub no Art can copy,— 
’Tis a perfect picture to see him lie 
As if he had supp’d on dormouse pie, 
(An ancient classical dish by the by) 
With a sauce of syrup of poppy. 


Oh, bed! bed! bed! delicious bed ! 
That heav’n upon earth to the weary head, 
Whether lofty or low its condition ! 
But instead of putting our plagues on shelves, 
In our blankets how often we toss ourselves, 
Or are toss’d by such allegorical elves, 
As Pride, Hate, G and Ambition ! 


The independent Miss Kilmansegg 
Took off her independent Leg 
And laid it beneath her pillow, 
And then on the bed her frame she cast, 
The time for repose had come at last, 
But long, long after the storm is past 
Rolls the turbid, turbulent billow. 


No part she had in vulgar cares 
That belong to common household affairs— 
Nocturnal annoyances such as theirs 
Who lie with a shrewd surmising 
That while they are couchant (a bitter cup!) 
Their bread and butter are getting up, 
And the coals—confound them !—are rising. 


No fear she had her sleep to postpone, 
Like the crippled Widow who weeps alone, 


And cannot make a doze her own, 
For the dread that may hap on the morrow, 
The true and Christian reading to balk, 
A broker will take up her bed and walk, 
By way of curing her sorrow. 
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es the brent 6 Seana 
ut the b a 
And winds from that quarter seldom fail 
To cause some human commotion ; 
But whenever such breezes coincide 
With the very spring-tide 
Of human pri 
There’s no such swell on the ocean ! 


Peace, and ease, and slumber lost, 

She turn’d, and roll’d, and tumbled, and toss’d, 
With a tumult that would not settle : 

A common case, indeed, with such 

As have too little, or think too much, 
Of the precious and glittering metal. 


Gold !—she saw at her golden foot 

The Peer whose tree had an olden root, 

The Proud, the Great, the Learned to boot, 
The handsome, the gay, and the witty— 

The Man of Science—of Arms—of Art, 

The man who deals but at Pleasure’s mart, 
And the man who deals in the City. 


Gold, still gold—and true to the mould ! 

In the very scheme of her dream it told ; 
Nor, by magical transmutation, 

From her Leg through her body it seem’d to go, 

Till, gold above, and gold below, 

She was gold, all gold, from her little gold toe 
To her Organ of Veneration ! 


And still she retain’d, through Fancy’s art, 

The Golden Bow and the Golden Dart 

With which she had play’d a Goddess’s part 
In her recent glorification. 

And still, like one of the selfsame brood, 

On a Plinth of the selfsame metal she stood 
For the whole world’s adoration. 


And hymns and incense around her roll’d, 
From Golden Harps and Censers of Gold,— 
For Fancy in dreams is as uncontroll’d 
As a horse without a bridle : 
What wonder, then, from all checks exempt 
If, inspired by the Golden Leg, she dreamt 
She was turn’d toa Golden Idol? 


HER COURTSHIP. 
When leaving Eden’s happy land 


The grieving Angel led by the hand 
Our banish’d Father and Mother, 


Forgotten amid their awful doom, 
The tears, the fears, and the wy-wil age 
On each brow was a wreath of Paradise bloom, 


That our Parents had twined for each other. 
, - & 
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It was only while wet beer Figures of stone, 

For the grieving Angel had skyward flown, 

As they sat, those Two, in the world alone, 
With disconsolate hearts nigh cloven, 

That scenting the = of happier hours, 

They look’d around for the precious flow'rs, 

And lo !—a last relic of Eden's dear bow’rs— 
The chaplet that Love had woven ! 





And still, when a pair of Lovers meet, 
There’s a sweetness in air, unearthly’sweet, 
That savours still of that happy retreat 

Where Eve by Adam was courted : 
Whilst the joyous Thrush, and the gentle Dove, 
Woo’d their mates in the boughs above, 
And the Serpent, as yet, only sported. 


Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 

A perfume and freshness strange and rare,— 

A warmth in the light, and a bliss every where, 
When young hearts yearn together ? 

All sweets below, and all sunny above, 

Oh ! there’s nothing in life like making love, 

Save making hay in fine weather ! 


Who hath not found amongst his flow’rs, 
A blossom too bright for this world of ours, 
Like a rose among snows of Sweden ? 
But to turn again to Miss Kilmansegg, , 
Where must Love have gone to beg, 
If such a thing as a Golden Leg 
Had put its foot in Eden! 


And yet—to tell the rigid truth— 

Her il was sought by Age and Youth— 
For the prey will find a prowler ; 

She was follow'd, flatter'd, courted, address‘d, 

Woo’d, and coo'd, and wheedled, and press’d, 

By suitors from North, South, East, and West, 
Like that Heiress, in song, Tibbie Fowler! 


But, alas! alas! for the Woman’s fate, 
Who has from a mob to choose a mate ! 
’Tis a strange and painful mystery ! 
But the more the eggs, the worse the hatch ; 
The more the fish, the worse the catch ; 
The more the sparks the worse the match ; 
Is a fact in Woman’s history. 


Give her between a brace to pick, 

And, mayhap, with luck to help the trick, 

She will take the Faustus, and leave the Old Nick— 
But her future bliss to baffle, 

Amongst a score let her have a voice, 

And she'll have as little cause to rejoice, 

As if she had won the “ Man of her choice,” 

Ina matrimonial raffle! 
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Thus, even thus, with the Heiress and Hope, 
Fulfilling the adage of too much rope, 

With so ample a competition, .- 
She chose the least worthy of all the group, 
Just as the vulture makes a stoop 
And singles out from the herd or troop, 

The beast of the worst condition. 





































A Foreign Count,—who came incog., 
Not under a cloud, but under a fog, 
In a Calais packet’s fore-cabin, 
To charm some lady, British-born, 
With his eyes as biack as the fruit of the thorn, 
And his hooky nose, and his beard half-shorn, 
Like a half-converted Rabbin. 


And because the Sex confess a charm, 

In the man who has slash’d a head or arm, 
Or has been a throat’s oe : 

He was dress’d like one of the glorious trade, 

At least when Glory is off parade, 

With a stock, and a frock, well trimm’d with braid, 
And frogs—that went a-wooing. 


Moreover, as Counts are apt to do, 

On the left-hand side of his dark surtout, 

At one of those holes that buttons go through, 
(To be a precise recorder) 

A ribbon he wore, or rather a scrap, 

About an inch of ribbon mayhap, 

That one of his rivals, a whimsical chap, 
Described as his ** Retail Order.” 


And then—and much it help’d his chance— 
He could sing, and play first fiddle, and dance, 
Perform charades, and Proverbs of France— 
Act the tender, and do the cruel ; 
For amongst his other killing parts, 
He had broken a brace of female hearts, 
And murder’d three men in duel! 


Savage at heart, and false of tongue, 

Subtle with age, and smooth to the young, 
Like a snake in his coiling and curling— 

Such was the Count—to give him a niche— 

Who came to court that Heiress rich, 

And knelt at her foot—one needn’t say which— 
Besieging her Castle of Sterling. — 


With pray’rs and vows he open’d his trench, 

And plied ber with English, Spanish, and French, 
In phrases the most sentimental. 

And quoted poems in High and Low Dutch, 

With now and then an Italian touch, 

Till she yielded, without resisting much, 

To homage so continental. 
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And then, the sordid bargain to close, 

With a miniature sketch of his hooky nose, 

And his dear, dark eyes, as black as sloes, 

And his beard and whiskers as black as those, 
The lady’s consent he requited— 

And instead of the lock that Jovers beg, 

The Count received from Miss Kilmansegg 

A model, in small, of her Precious Leg— 
And so the couple were plighted ! 





But, oh! the love that gold must crown! 
Better—better, the love of the clown, 
Who admires his lass in her Sunday gown, 

As if all the fairies had dress’d her 
Whose brain to no crooked thought gives birth, 
Except that he never will part on earth, 

With his true love’s crooked tester ! 


Alas, for the love that’s link’d with gold! 
Better—better a thousand times tolt— 

More honest, happy, and laudable, 
The downright loving of Pretty Cis, 
Who wipes her lips, theugh there’s nothing amiss, 
And takes a kiss, and gives a kiss, 

In which her heart is audible ! 


Pretty Cis, so smiling and bright, 

Who loves, as she labours, with all her might, 
And without any sordid leaven ! 

Who blushes as red as haws and hips, 

Down to her very finger-tips, 

For Roger’s blue ribbons—to her, like strips 
Cut out of the azure of Heaven ! 


HER MARRIAGE. 


*T was morn—a most auspicious one ! 
From the Golden East, the Golden Sun 
Came forth his glorious race to run, 
Through clouds of most splendid tinges ; 
Clouds that lately slept in shade, 
But now seem’d made, 
Of gold brocade, 
With magnificent golden fringes. 


Gold above and gold below, 
The earth reflected the golden glow, 
From river, and hill, and valley ; 
Gilt by the golden light of morn, 
The Thames—it look’d like the Golden Horn, 
And the Barge, that carried coal or corn, 
Like Cleopatra’s Galley! 


Bright as clusters of Golden-rod, 
Suburban poplars began to nod, 
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With extempore splendour furnish’d ; 
While London was bright with glittering clocks, 
Golden dragons, and Golden cocks, 

And above them all, 
The dome of St. Paul, 
With its Golden Cross and its Golden Ball, 

Shone out as if newly burnish'd! 


And lo! for Golden Hours and Joys, 
Troops of glittering Golden Bo 
Danced along with a jocund noise, 
And their gilded emblems carried ! 
In short, ’twas the yems most Golden Day, 
By mortals call’d the First of May, 
When Miss Kilmansegg, 
Of the Golden Leg, 
With a Golden Ring was married! 


And thousands of children, women, and men, 
Counted the clock from eight till ten, 
From St. James’s sonorous steeple ; 
For next to that interesting job, 
The hanging of Jack, or Bill, or Bob, 
There’s nothing so draws a London mob, 
As the noosing of very rich people. 


And a treat it was for a mob to behold 
The Bridal Carriage that blazed with gold! 
And the Footmen tall, and the Coachman bold, 
In liveries so resplendent— 
Coats you wonder’d to see in place, 
They seem'd so rich with golden lace, 
That they might have been independent. 


Coats that made these menials proud, 
Gaze with scorn on the dingy crowd, 
From their gilded elevations ; 
Not to forget that saucy lad 
(Ostentation’s favourite cad), 
The Page, who look’d, so splendidly clad, 
Like a page of the “ Wealth of Nations.” 


But the Coachman carried off the state, 

With what was a Lancashire body of late, 
Turn’d into a Dresden Figure ; 

With a bridal Nosegay of early bloom, 

About the size of a birchen broom, 

















And so huge a White Favour, had Gog been Groom 


He need not have worn a bigger. 


And then tosee the Groom! the Count! 

With Foreign Orders to such an amount, 
And whiskers so wild—nay, bestial ; 

Heseem’d to have borrow’d the shaggy hair, 

As well as the Stars of the Polar Bear, 

To make him look celestial! 
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And then—Great Jove! the struggle, the crush, 
The screams, the heaving, the awful rush, 
The swearing, the tearing, and fighting, 
The hats and bonnetssmash’d like an egg— 
To catch a glimpse.of the Golden Leg, 
Which, between the steps and Miss Kilmansegg, — 
Was fully display’d in alighting ! 


From the Golden Ankle up to the Knee, 
There it was for the mob to see ! 
A shocking act had it chanced to be 
A crooked leg or a skinny : 
But although a magnificent veil she wore, 
Such as never was seen before, 
In case of blushes, she blush’d no more ° 
Than George the First on a guinea ! 


Another step, and lo! she was launch’d! 
All in white, as Brides are blanch’d, 
With a wreath of most wonderful splendour— 
Diamonds, and pearls, so rich in device, 
That according to calculation nice, 
Her head was worth as royal a price, 
As the head of the Young Pretender. 


Bravely she shone—and shone the more, 

As she sail’d through the crowd of squalid and poor, 
Thief, r, and tatterdemalion— 

Led by the Count, with his sloe-black eyes, 

Bright with triumph, and some surprise, 

Like Anson, on making sure of his Prize, 
The famous Mexican Galleon ! 


Anon, came Lady K— with her face 
Quite made up to act with grace, 
But she cut the performance shorter ; 
For instead of pacing stately and stiff, 
At the stare of the vulgar she took a miff, 
And ran, full speed, into Church, as if 
To get married before her daughter. 


But Sir Jacob walk'’d more slowly, and bow’d 
~“— and left to the gaping crowd, 
herever a glance was seizable : 
For Sir Jacob thought he bow’d like a Guelph, 
And therefore bow’d to imp and elf, 
And would gladly have made a bow to himself, 
Had such a bow been feasible. 


And last—and not the least of the sight, 
Six “ Handsome Fortunes” all in white, 
Came to help in the marriage rite,— 

And rehearse their own hymeneals— 
And then the bright procession to close 
They were followed by just as many Beaux 
Quite fine enough for Ideals. 
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Glittering men, and splendid dames, 

Thus they enter’d the porch of St. James, 
Pursued by a thunder of laughter : 

For the Beadle was forced to intervene. 

For Jim the Crow, and his Mayday Queen, 

With her og ladle, and Jack i’ the Green, 
Would fain have follow’d after ! 


Beadle-like he hush’d the shout ; 

But the temple was full “ inside and out,” 

And a buzz kept buzzing all round about 
Like bees when the day is sunny— 

A buzz universal that interfered 

With the rite that ought to have been revered, 


As if the couple already were smear’d 
With Wedlock’s treacle and honey ! 


Yet Wedlock’s a very awful thing! 
’Tis something like that feat in the ring, 
Which requires good nerve to do it— 
When one of a “ Grand Equestrian Troop,” 
Makes a jump at a gilded hoop, 
Not certain at all 
Of what may befall 
After his getting through it! 


But the Count he felt the nervous work 
No more than any polygamous Turk, 
Or bold piratical schipper, 
Who, during his buccaneering search, 
Would as soon engage “a hand” in church 
Asa hand on board his clipper! 


And how did the Bride perform her part ? 
Like any Bride who is cold at heart 
Mere snow with the ice’s glitter ; 
What but a life of winter for her! 
Bright but chilly, alive without stir, 
osplendidly comfortless,—just like a Fir 
hen the frost is severe and bitter. 


Such were the future man and wife! 
Whose bale or bliss to the end of life 
A few short words were to settle— — 
Will you have this woman ? 
I will—and then, 
Will you have this man? 
I will, and amen— 















And those Two were one Flesh, in the Angels’ ken, 


Except one Leg—that was metal. 


Then the names were sign’d—and kiss’d the kiss : 

And the Bride, who came from her coach a Miss, 
As a Countess walk’d to her carriage— 

Whilst Hymen preen’d his plumes like a dove, 

And Cupid flutter’d his wings above, 

In the shape of a fly—as little a Love 

As ever look’d in at a marriage! 
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Another crash—and away they dash’d, 

And the cage carriage and footmen flash’d 
From the eyes of the gaping people— 

Who turn’d to gaze at the - 

Of the Golden Boys beginning a reel 

To the merry sound of a wedding-peal 

- From St. James's musical steeple. 


Those wedding bells! those wedding bells ! 

How sweetly they sound in pastoral dells 
From a tow’r in an ivy-green jacket ! 

But town-made joys how dearly they cost ; 

And after all are tumbled and tost, 

Like a peal from a London steeple, and lost 
In town-made riot and racket. 


The wedding-peal, how sweetly it peals 
With grass or heather beneath our heels,— 
For bells are Music’s laughter !— 
But a London peal, well mingled, be sure, 
With vulgar noises and voices impure, 
What a harsh and discordant overture 
To the Harmony meant to come after ! 


But hence with Discord—perchance, too soon 
To cloud the face of the honeymoon 

With a dismal occultation !— 
Whatever Fate’s concerted trick, 
The Countess and Count, at the present nick, 
Have a chicken and not a crow to pick: 

At a sumptuous Cold Collation. 


A Breakfast—no unsubstantial mess 

But one in the style of Good Queen Bess, 
Who,—hearty as hippocampus,— 

Broke her fast with ale and beef, 

Instead of toast and the Chinese leaf, 
And in lieu of anchovy—grampus ! 


A breakfast of fowl, and fish, and flesh, 
Whatever was sweet, or salt, or fresh ; 

With wines the most rare and curious— 
Wines, of the richest flavour and hue ; 
With fruits from the worlds, both Old and New; 
And fruits obtain’d before they were due 

Ata discount most usurious. 


For wealthy palates there be, that scout 
What is in season, for what is out, 

And prefer all precocious savour : 
For instance, early green of the sort 


That costs some four or five guineas a quart ; 
Where the Mint is the principal flavour. 


And many a wealthy man was there, 
Such as the wealthy City could spare, 
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To put in a portly appearance— 
Men, whom their fathers had help’d to gild; 
And men who had had their fortunes to build, 
And—much to their credit—had richly fill'd 
Their purses by pursy-verance. 


Men, by popular rumour at least, 
Not the last to enjoy a feast! 

And truly, they were not idle ! 
Luckier far than the chestnut tits, 


Which, down at the door, stood champing their bitts, 


At a different sort of bridal. 


For the time was come—and the whisker’d Count 
Help’d his bride in the carriage to mount, 

And fain would the Muse deny it ! 
But the crowd, including two Butchers in blue, 
(The regular killing Whitechapel hue,) 

Of her Precious Calf had as ample a view, 
* As if they had come to buy it! 


Then away! away! with all the speed 

That golden spurs can give to the steed,— 

Both Yellow Boys, call Guineas, indeed, 
Concurr’d to urge the cattle— 

Away they went, with favours white, 

Yellow jackets, and ls bright, 

And left the mob, like a mob at night, 
Agape at the sound of a rattle. 


Away! away! they rattled and roll’d, 
The Count, and his Bride, and her Leg of Gold— 
That fated charm to the charmer! 
Away,—through Old Brentford rang the din, 
Of wheels and heels, on their way to win 
That hill, named after one of her kin, 
The Hill of the Golden Farmer ! 


Gold, still gold—it flew like dust! 

It tipp’d the postboy, and paid the trust ; 

In each open palm it was Feely thrust ; 
There was nothing but giving and taking ! 

And if gold could ensure the future hour, 

What hopes attended that Bride to her bow’r, 

But alas! even hearts with a four-horse pow’r 
Of opulence, end in breaking ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A QUARREL WITH SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES.* 
By Laman Brancuarp, Esq. 
(9.)——-FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS. 


NorHINnG more universal than the faith reposed in this false proverb, 
and nothing more degrading and ruinous. Since sermons were first 
preached on themes associated with whited sepulchres, having foul odours 
and rottenness within—since moral lectures were first indited on those 
robes and furred gowns that hide lust and cruelty—since pictures of 
immortal Bobadils, with swashing air and sneaking heart, were first 
presented on the stage, the fallacy of the maxim has been glaringly 
apparent to every eye, while, as a practical rule of life, it remains as 
fully in force as ever. Those who have the wisdom to ridicule it as the 
gitde of others, have the folly oftentimes, and continually in some affairs, 
to follow it themselves. 

It is an absurd taste, or rather an irrational prejudice, that objects 
toffine feathers, except as aids to deception, and as substitutes for what 
they should adorn. It is good to laugh at that worst of vulgarities, 
which is always dreading to be thought vulgar, and fears to array itself in 
a graceful and becoming garb, lest its solid qualities should be mistaken 
for mere glitter. He is a shallow philosopher who is frightened at the 
thought of being taken for a coxcomb, and dresses meanly to denote 
the greatness of his mind. The foppery of the beau is to be preferred 
to the foppery of the sloven. All grand disdain of trifles is a ~~ 
of littleness, and an affected contempt for fair ornament is the most 
pitiful of affectations. 

The “ goodly outside” is excellent, when not falsely assumed ; but 
the worst natural face that nature’s journeymen ever left unfinished is 
better than the bravest mask that ever hid it. The sword-sheath of 
exquisite workmanship—the gilt vellum and the rich leather in which 
the pages of poetry and philosophy are preserved—may be vanities, 
but they are never despised except by a vanity infinitely more pre- 
posterous. But because they are fair to see, and to be prized in them- 
selves, shall we admit with our forefathers—as by implication we 
must if we take our text for the rule—that fine scabbards make finely- 
tempered blades, and that splendid binding makes a precious book ! 

Look at the crowds of gaudy over-dressed. people in the world, 
who seem to have taken such pains to display, not to hide, the hypo- 
crisy which is their rule of action—who want to pass for fine people, 
and begin by showing that they do, which at once defeats the whole 

roject. There are the fine feathers truly, but what are the birds! 
k at the whole family of the Peacocks with tails spread! Do their 
splendid dyes convince any body that they have melodious voices, or, 
when all that gorgeous plumage is plucked off, would a famished 
pauper dine upon the tenderest of the train while stewed boot-tops 
were to be had ? 








* Continued from No. cexxxvii., page 103. 
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Look at the style of this author; how smooth and glossy it is—how 
leasingly mottled and how gaily crested; it bristles up occasionally 
into a sort of bland fierceness, and carries the fine-feather principle as 
far as it will go. But has any critic out of the moon discovered him to 
be a' fine writer because he affects the air of one. His sentences are 
nicely balanced, his periods seductively rounded; but what do the 
contain? Does any body suspect him of having been once troubled 
with a thought in his whole life! Was he ever, even in a dream, the 
paw ofa solitary idea! Look again at this actor; he may boast 
rom his birth the fine feathers in which a name associated with excel- 
lence always decorates its inheritor; but who is it that therefore sees 
in him a Richard or an Othello? Look at this specimen of a fine gen- 
tleman ; in outward form and bearing, in dress and manner, he has 
every requisite, except the power—in whatsoever he may say or do—not 
of being true and generous—but of hiding from common observers his 
utter heartlessness, duplicity, avarice, and self-love. He has every thin 
that belongs to the gentleinan, except the spirit of one. A fine bird indee 
his fine feathers make of him. Look again at this painter. Are his 
grotesque forms and brilliant colours tokens of high art—or of low 
artifice? Do not consider his plumage, but the mean, meagre, stupid, 
shapeless thing it clothes and covers. If birds were all feathers, he 
would be a fine animal. 

The allusions here, are less to individuals than to classes; and in the 
same way, with the same result, the reference might be extended to 
every department of Pretension; in law, science, and divinity ;—we 
might almost venture to say, but it must be said with reverence, in 
oratory, and in statesmanship! In all these, the pomp of the feathers 
often conceals for a time the poverty of the bird, only to be afterwards 
seen in ridiculous contrast with it. The successful quibble at the ex- 
pense of truth, the false gallop in reason or on railroads at the expense 
of safety, the humble air masking ambition, and the ‘‘ damned error” 
blessed with a saving text—the rush of words and the jumble of images 
intended for a sublime burst, and the expedient measure which makes 
nothing certain but the sacrifice of nee sO many instances 
that people imagine they can wear fine feathers with admirable effect 
all through life, however they may laugh at others when similarly 
tricked out. 

The finery intended to impose on the world retains its power of keeping 
the wearer wrapped up in absurd notions of self-importance, long after 
it has lost the effect of deceiving the looker-on. The mere glitter soon 
ceases to please; and the charm once gone, comes the sound convic- 
tion, that the tone of the fiddle would be improved if the varnish were 
scraped off. To prefer the spoiled tone for the sake of the gloss, would 
be to prefer, for the sake of his fine feathers, the taste of a macaw with 
the toughness of half a century upon his bones, to the flavour of a 
partridge with nothing but his tender and delicate flesh to atone for 


his plainness. 
(10.)—WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY, 


Tuis is the argument of the strong, in apparent encouragement of 
the weak, but often in real aggravation of their misfortunes, Those 
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whose way lies clear and open before them, make it a point of con- 

science to decide that the onward movement is in others a mere matter 

of the will, and that all whose path is utterly blocked up, are obstinate 
and won’t stir. 

It is the argument of the stag to the tortoise when the bushes were 
on fire, “ Why don’t you run ?” 

Fleetness was easy to the creature sympathizing, and he recom. 
mended fleetness to his slowly-crawling friend. How .vain would it 
have been to represent to the adviser the impossibility of running? To 
have said to him, 

“It is very kind of you, my friend, to prescribe for me the same 
means of safety you are about to employ yourself; but just do me the 
favour to ce at those long, slim legs of yours, and say if they bear 
the most distant resemblance to these queer little stumps of mine! 
Running is undoubtedly the best remedy in the present case; with you 
it as easy as efficacious, with me as unattainable as desirable. You 
must put yourself in my place, and stand upon legs like mine, before 
re can judge accurately of the means that I possess of following your 

vice,” 

To answer the generous adviser thus is to question his sagacity and 
to rebuke his zeal. His retort is, that to counsel people to run, who 
won’t because they never did, is hopeless labour—that they don’t know 
what they can do till they try and that for his part he has invariably 
found that where there’s a will there’s a way. And off bounds the 

nerous adviser down the first open road that presents itself to him, 
just to show practically how very easy it is to scamper away. But it 
is rather hard for the unlucky animal that has to stay and be burnt, to 
feel the additional mortification of being abandoned as a victim to his 
own obstinacy ; as a creature so in love with laziness, that he would 
rather perish than help himself. 

A man’s thoughts are seldom more occupied about himself than 
when he is giving advice to his neighbour, He looks at his own means, 
determines what with those means he would do were he in the condi- 
tion of his client, and advises accordingly. Tell him he has mistaken 
his own resources and position for yours, and you only make him insist 
the more Joudly that you may do the same thing if you like. Show 
him that the power is on your part utterly wanting, and you convince 
him of your deficiency of will. Prove to him that you can’t, and he 
cries in a tone of despairing and indignant friendliness, ‘“‘ Ah! well you 
won't.” He has but one idea, one immovable conviction, that where 
there’s a will there must be a way. There is no way open to you, and 
you stand therefore self-convicted of refusing to proceed. Your friend 
meantime has an excellent excuse for withholding all interposition, and 
giving himself no further trouble. He sits down with an easy con- 
science, He has told you what to do, and you have merely answered 
that you cannot do it—in other words, that you don’t choose. 

Look at Smoothly; he represents a class, He is one of the lucky 
people. How should they possibly understand the doctrine of the 
non-existence of a way in spite of the existence of a will? Whatso- 
ever they take in hand, thrives, not in consequence of their cultivation 
of it, but in very defiance of their neglect. Wheresoever they turn, 
they are sure to find, without seeking it, a pleasant path open, and in- 
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viting them to enter. They never encountered an insurmountable obsta- 
cle in their lives; they do not know what the term means, They have 
rarely met with a temporary impediment, and then it was of such brief 
continuance, as rather to give a zest to exertion than to prove an incon- 
venience. Fortune, upon whose wheel their neighbours are broken 
hourly, smiles upon them always, peeping from under her bandage slily, 
in the excess of favouritism. No carelessness on their part can elude, no 
insensibility disgust her. If they shun her favours, she follows; if they 
shut the door, she flings her precious treasures to them in at, the win- 
dow. They take pains oftentimes to show that they neither deserve 
nor desire all this partiality, but they can no more lose their good luck 
than their personal indentity. Their acorns come up oaks in a 
single night—they are not allowed time enough to be unfortunate, If 
by any chance you hear of a disaster happening to these lucky people, 
you laugh, not out of spite, but in pure consciousness that the seeming 
calamity is in reality a godsend. If their banker were to fail to-day, 
depend upon it they drew out every sixpence yesterday; or if by an 
apparent misfortune they had a heavy balance left in his hands, it is 
just a thousand to one that they contrive by some inconceivable turn 
of luck, to get forty shillings in the pound. If they hear the bell toll- 
ing for a relation of theirs, it is most likely for some old eccentric 
cousin whom they never saw, but who has left them most unexpectedly 
a‘handsome estate, because he knew they did not want it, and be- 
cause he had a taste for surprising people: and if at any future time a 
storm were to tear up by the roots an old tree upon that estate, they 
would be sure to discover a glorious treasure buried beneath it. Every 
ill-wind is sure to blow good to them. Smoothly is representative of a 
class, not very numerous, perhaps, but very well known. How should 
they who succeed in every thing without an endeavour, believe success 
to A in any case unattainable, if endeavours be strenuously used! 
They have ‘‘ somebody’s luck and ‘their own too,” and they make no 
allowance for those who have none at all. 

Look, on the other hand, at poor old Tryback ; he is one of a larger 
class, and altogether as unlucky. His whole life is one strugge 
against the stream, going back insensibly amidst desperate efforts 
to geton. He never knew what it was to tire, to shrink from a task 
because it seemed hopeless, to refuse to make a. necessary experiment 
because he had tried it unsuccessfully before. And yet he never knew 
what it was to succeed. He makes every possible effort, and goes 
through every stage of failure before he ventures to call upon Hercules 
for help: and when his call is answered, the help is vain. Hercules 
himself, do what he may, cannot get him out of the scrape. Their 
labour is all labour-in-vain. The stone is rolled up hill with incredible 
toil, only to roll down again further than ever from the top. Still the 
struggler despairs not, still he renews his work. His progress in life is 
but the practice of the soldier’s marching-step, the legs moving as if 
in advance, but without stirring from the spot, unless it be to slip back- 
ward. He can never geton. He is foredoomed to fail. If you were 
to see him a hundred yards ahead in the race, and within an inch of 
winning, you might still bet ten to one on his losing it. Skill and 
exertion avail him nothing against his systematic ill-fortune. The 
horse he mounts knows his rider, and drops; the life-boat he jumps 
into upsets. Even with good cards the game goes against him; his 
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~~knaves and queens regularly fall victims to kings and aces. The tide 
- always turns just as he seems to have a chance of going with it. The 
scheme, successful on fifty occasions, fails at the fifty-first trial, the 
day he takes it in hand. His career is a series of forlorn hopes, ftom 
which his courage never flinched, but in which fortune never stood his 
friend. There is no ill-luck stirring but what lights on his shoulders ; 
and from those shoulders his head would infallibly be taken by a can- 
non-ball, if but one head were doomed to be carried off on a battle- 
field of ten thousand. 

What lack of will is there here? It is the way that is-wanting ; yet 
the troubles of such ill-starred toilers as these are usually aggravated 
by the verdict pronounced upon their unsuccessful endeavours—endea- 
vours condemned because they have been unsuccessful; and for that 
reason only. ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” All the effort to 
find out the way goes for nothing, merely on account of its fruitless- 
ness. The world is too busy to take note of any thing but success, 
It will not see the vain trials made, it only sees the object unaccom- 
plished. It decides against the explorer, because he has failed to find 
a path that is undiscoverable. It comprehends the question of results, 
but not the question of means; and finds it more to its interest as well 
as to its convenience to decide, that people won’t do, than that things 
can’t be done. Men must rarely expect to get credit for endeavours, 
unless they succeedin them. Their ardour, their resolution, their toils, 
their watchings, their life- wasting, soul-wearying exertions—only serve to 
atract attention to their failure, if in failure they end. They command 
no sympathy, no reward for themselves. Nobody stops to admire the 
merits of the losing side, or to applaud the qualities that have been 
inadequate to the attainment of their object. It is enough that they 
proved inadequate—excellent as they were in their nature and ad- 
mirable in their display—enough, if the cause in which they were 
exerted was unrewarded by fortune and uncrowned by a triumph. The 
virtue that is not victorious is unnoticed; the heroism of defeat is 
unmarked. Those who have done nothing, find it easy enough to sit 
in judgment upon others who have fallen short of doing all; those 
who have been prosperous without an effort, deem it reasonable to con- 
demn, as deficient or misdirected, the effort to which prosperity is 
wanting. It is with as much self-love as censure of others, that sentence 
is declared in the usual form—*‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
The good-fortune that never cost a struggle, herein decides against the 
ill-luck that has been bravely wrestled against ; and the weakness that 
has never known a trial, assumes a manifest superiority over the energy 
that has been tried, though it failed. 

The powerful and the fortunate are very fond of the maxim, ‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way ;” and they rarely use it without expressing 
in very clear terms a cold, insolent, and uncharitable judgment upon 
exertions they are themselves not called upon to make, while they 
modestly declare that such exertions, if by them made, would be 
triumphant. They say, in short, to the weak and unprosperous—You 
might succeed if you would, for effort is success, and we should find a 
certain and easy conquest where you have met but baffled hopes and 
continual defeat! This is the language of lucky people to the ill- 
starred, of comfortable indolence to ensedpected because profitless 
exertion. 
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(11.)—a sTILL TONGUE MAKES A WISE HEAD. 


Tas was doubtless the solitary aphorism of its author. He, we may 
be sworn, was emphatically a silent man. He kept a. still in 
his head, never wagging it but on the one occasion when he thus laid claim 
to wisdom on the score of his taciturnity, It was then wagged to some 

rpose, for the world has taken him at his word. His verda 

ve told better than other people’s life-long .orations. It must be 
owned that this is earning a reputation for wisdom cheaply—it is lite- 
rally buying it for nothing. The greatest proof of want of wisdom that 
the talking classes of society offer to our notice, is their insensibility to 
the fact that by saying little they will become celebrated without risk, 
trouble, or waste of lungs. 

Would a man pass for one who is possessed of the most agreeable 

wers of conversation, and the amplest stores of knowledge? Let 

im not open his mouth but on some trivial subject, and then let him 
not utter more than six monosyllables ata time. Would he be looked 
upon as one whose opinion is valuable, and whose judgment is un- 
erring? Let him keep a still tongue, and gaze with as little meaning as 
possible at the company to whom he has left the responsibility of 
carrying on the discourse. Would he achieve the honours due to 
wisdom? Let him abstain from proving himself a fool. Would he 
secure a character for eloquence? Let him sit mum and listen. 
Lest it should ever be said of him “‘ He has nota word to say for him- 
self,” let him be content to say not a word, and he will avoid the very 
suspicion it would seem reasonable he should thereby incur. How 
should he escape the vulgar sneer, ‘‘ He hasn’t a word to throw at a 
dog?” Not by being talkative, as seems most natural, but by being 
mute, 

It is the simplest thing in the world. He gains possession of the 

he seeks merely by not laying claim to it. His mouth, like that 
good child’s who befriended the fairy, is supposed to be full of pearls 
and diamonds only because he keeps it shut. His head obtains credit 
for being crammed with noble thoughts, only because he shakes it. 
The charm of eloquence, and the magic of wisdom, are conjectured to 
be the characteristics of his tongue when he speaks, for no other rea- 
son than that he happens to observe in due season, ‘Sir, I say 
nothing.” 

It is the opinion of many that the one great accomplishment which 
men who talk much in society, or make orations in public, most 
neglect and yet most need to acquire, is the art of knowing when to leave 
off There is, perhaps, a greater, a more essential art than that— 
the art of knowing when to begin! Upon the principle we have been 
considering, that knowledge is easily gained. Never! would-be the 
decision of any one whe sees the successful practice of the say-nothing 
principle—who observes how taciturnity is valued in company, and into 
what enviable estimation it raises its professors. If Dummy always 
wins, who would not wish to take Dummy. : 

It often happens that the agreeable trifler, or the ex wit, is less 
successful in fixing the interest of the company, and in reaping ul- 
Nov.—voL. LX. NO. CCXXXIX. 25 
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teriorly the honours, than the grave, calm, cautious listener, who has 
not uttered six words the whole evening, and those scareely. above his 
breath, The clever controversialist and the amusing anecdote-purveyor, 
may have had it all their own way-for a time, but. before, the. party 
breaks up, inquiry is pretty sure to go forth concerning the,silent man, 
and among the many who don’t know him, and the several who really 
can’t tell who he is, there are always two or three who have reason. for 
thinking that he is a remarkably clever man—* A man of very extraor- 
dinary powers of mind, sir; never speaks in company.” The popular wit 
after this goes off second best: the anecdotist is obliged to confess that 
talking not at all is a way to interest, at least as infallible as talking 
over-much. The audience can comprehend the circulator of jests, but 
the wise man with the still tongue is above their comprehension. They 
have a clue to the characters of those who spoke to entertain them— 
they know one another well enough—but the silence of the one excep- 
tion is a depth they cannot fathom. The unknown interests more than 
the known; and the fluent utterers of facetie, and the garrulous de- 
scanters on philosophy, sink in comparison with the mysterious and un- 
searchable wisdom that sayeth nothing. 

The truth however is, that the still tongue is often the sure 
sign of a stupid head. © When speech is held to be the token 
and proof of man’s superiority over all other animals, why should 
speechlessness be a token and proof of the emperenits of man over 
man! Any body, panting for martyrdom and determined to 
be miserable, can, when he will, deny himself the glorious luxury 
of speech; any head can carry a still tongue in it; a calf’s in 
a tavern window can do that. But to know what to say, and 
when to say it—nay, to utter commonplaces and make conundrums, 
requires more judgment and ability than blank silence, adding 
to the semblance of deafness the reality of dumbness. The still 
tongue is generally the tenant of a head that has no other occupant. 
It is the clapper of a cracked bell, and has a very good reason for not 
being in motion. The owner of it is, in nine cases out of ten, just wise 
enough to know that he is a blockhead, and would be by every body set 
down for one if he were to open his mouth. That they impute wisdom 
to him because he does not speak, is no proof that he is wise, although 
speechless. The only reason why he says nothing by the hour toge- 
ther is, because by the hour together he has absolutely nothing to say. 
The silent-system is not with him a matter of choice, but of necessity. 
When he does speak it is assuredly to the purpose, for he fully explains 
who he is, He is nearly related to the wise man whose prolonged and 
expressive silence so wondrously charmed Coleridge—so that Coleridge 
fancied he was dining with Ulysses, until Ulysses fell into raptures at 
oe appearance of the apple-dumplings, crying ‘‘ Them’s the jockeys 
or me !” 

‘Zo pronounce upon the wisdom of the head, from the stillness of the 
tongue, is like deciding upon the excellence of the steed from the 
appearance of the padlock on the stable-door. The very thing offered 
as a test, is the thing that bars the judgment, The cork is, in some 
cases, and to a certain extent, a test of the quality of wine, but then 
the cork must be drawn first. The eye judges of the stomach by the 
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tongue: the ear can best judge of the head by the same organ; -but in- 
quiry is baffled in both instances if the mouth be for ever shut. Who 
can calculate a man’s wealth merely from seeing his breeches- 
pocket buttoned up! We should never Judge any one to be a graceful 
dancer simply from perceiving that he was chained fast by the leg; nor 
infer from his stopping both his ears that he had an ardent passion for 
music; nor deem, because he had lost the use of his hands that’his 
ers of manipulation were remarkable; nor assume, from ‘his eyes 
ing always closed, that he was a watcher of the stars, and a feaster 
on superb colours. We only suppose that the man who says little or 
nothing is, by virtue of his taciturnity, wise enough to speak’ to the 
purpose. It is like saying that walking on the banks of the Serpentine 
makes a good swimmer, or that a man is sure to ride well so long as he 
sits scorching his boots by the fire. That the still tongue makes the 
wise head we shall devoutly believe, when we have ascertained that it is 
the empty bottle that makes the drunkard. 


(12.)—** 4 GREAT FORTUNE IS A GREAT SLAVERY.” 


Ir may be an excellent thing to kindle in the poor a sense of the 
misery that awaits on riches, but it must be hard work. ‘The benevo- 
lent moralist might accomplish almost any other object sooner, The 
slavery of a fortune is what poverty can so ill understand. All other 
kinds of slavery your freeborn Englishman comprehends, and shrinks 
from with the liveliest aversion; but of the thraldom that comes with 
wealth, he has no instinctive abhorrence, for his prejudiced mind will 
in spite of reason, associate with it ideas of liberty. 

Yet look at the possessors of great fortunes; look at the unfortunate 
slaves who live in Belgrave and Portman squares ; look at the cruelly- 
oppressed inhabitants of Park-lane and Carlton-gardens ; look at the 
thousands of inthralled and helpless residents colonized north of Hyde- 

ark; look at the countless dwellers in bondage who hug their chains 
in the many-winding thoroughfares of the West-end! What a world of 
slavery is there! What a Siberia is St. James’s! It is a sight to fill 
the soul with melancholy, to make the brain reel with horror, to melt 
the heart with pity. There they all are, compelled to live in fine 
houses, to drive fine equipages, to see fine company, and worse than all 
to appear happy in the midst of their oppression—content, absolutely 
content with the slavery which is their inevitable lot in this world. 

They are condemned to keep crowds of servants, studs of horses, 
lands for other people to shoot over, wine for half Mayfair to drink. 
They are doomed to rise every morning with the weight of ten, twenty, 
thirty, fifty thousand pounds a year, and upwards, upon their 
feverish and anxious minds; and they know it will be the same next 
year, and the next, to the end of their lives. By unwearied and con- 
tinual exertion they may reduce the heavy burden annually; and to 
lighten the slavery entailed upon them with their large fortunes, they 
may repair from time to time to Newmarket or Crockford’s; but how 
slight is their success even if they do succeed! they but throw off a 
few thousands a year,—exchanging their heavy fetters for a somewhat 
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lighter pair. And then there is always the risk of winning, and of thus 
rivetting their chains, and deepening the shadow of the bondage where- 
in they dwell. At best they can but lessen their enormous fortunes at 
the expense of one another, shifting a few of their responsibilities upon 
shoulders that had too many to bear already. 

These unfortunate slaves in a free country obtain no consideration. 
People stare at a man as his carriage is whirled along Pall-mall, and 
turn their heads back to look, too often with a sensation of envy ; they 
little think what it is to ride about with a coal-mine hanging about 
the heart. They gaze upward at the windows of a mansion in which 
light, and music, and festivity, seem to be making a paradise, and 
never stop to consider that the enslaved owner has three or four parks 
—far off in the country—pressing with their many-acred expense upon 
his brain. They see him sauntering into his club, and never reflect that 
there may be a canal forty miles long running through his mind—or 
half a railroad harrowing up his whole soul. They know that he is 
deeply concerned in the stocks, and yet deem him free. Where is 
the country whose bonds are not about and around him? And yet 
men doubt whether his condition be that of slavery, poor man ! 

It is equally grievous to the moralist, to see the really free—those 
who have neither property, nor the expectation of property—insensible 
to the benefits they enjoy, the superiority of their condition when con- 
trasted with the thraldom of great riches. “So far from being lovers of 
liberty, of that kind of liberty which consists in the total absence of 
the cares of money, they care not how heavy their chains might be pro- 
vided they be golden ones. It is not that they object to wearing fetters, 
but only to the metal from which they are ordinarily forged. There is 
no convincing them that the millionaire must be a miserable man. 
Their blood fails to curdle, their hair refuses to stand on end, though 
you picture to them, with all the force of truth, the horrors of a mere 
twelve or fifteen thousand a year. Their strong nerves are unaffected, 
and their free souls are undismayed, by the appalling spectacle of three 
or four houses, and three or four carriages—a sumptuous table, and 
troops of gay followers—tlibraries and picture-galleries, yachts and 
hunters—with (when the whim seizes) the means of building schools and 
hospitals—the power of ranging over earth and sea, and finding a sure 
and thoroughly honest welcome every where! With a courage worthy 
of a better cause, the British heart longs for this thraldom. It is 
shocking to see what insensibility there is among the moderns, to the 
magnificent maxim of our fortune-shunning ancestors. The charter of 
the land should run, 


“ Britons ever will be slaves,”— 


that is to say, if slavery consist in fortune, and its fetters be wrought of 
the precious metals. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE SIEGE OF FLORENCE.* 


Ir is surprising that we have hitherto had so few historical romances 
connected with the social and political annals of Italy, whose history 
has been one long romance, from her earliest existence as a nation to 
the present day—a romance more exciting in its incidents, more touch- 
ing in its details, and more instructive in its moral lessons, than any 
other which the world has witnessed during all that period. And the 
surprise we have expressed above is increased when we consider that 
since the historical romance has become so universally popular among 
us—that is to say, during the last twenty years—the localities of Italian 
history have become as familiar to the educated and reading portion of 
the English people as those of theirown annals. Be the reason for this 
deficiency what it may, the subject and the scenes of the present work 
are very happily chosen,—both as regards themselves intrinsically, and 
the associations which our countrymen have during the last few years 
connected with the latter; Florence, and its lovely environs—where 
the incidents of this romance chiefly occur—having yea been the most 
favourite sojourn of those English who seek a temporary or permanent 

retirement beneath an Italian sky. 

The siege of Florence, consequent on the expulsion of the hated Medici 
family, and its heroic defence against the forces under Philibert, Prince 
of Orange, form, of course, the leading historical features of this ro- 
mance, and give rise to scenes and descriptions of singular force and 
freshness of manner. Indeed, vigour and animation of style in the 
narrative and descriptive portions of this romance, form its most 
striking characteristics. But these are very happily blended with a tone 
of deep earnestness in the fictitious portion of the story—a passionate 
and touching love tale, which runs through the whole narrative, and 
gives to it a personal and individual interest which the great events of 
history often fail to excite. Some of the descriptions of the wild forces 
under the standard of Charles de Bourbon, which take part in the chief 
events of this story, are in no respect inferior to similar descriptions 
which occur in the works of Mr. James, to whose school this novel ex- 
pressly belongs ;—and some of the more passionate parts of the narra- 
tive—those in particular connected with the fate of the gentle Teresa, 
One of the most touching delineations in modern romance—are, as we 
think, superior to pictures of a correapeer ns class in the works of the 
writer just referred to—superior in pathos, and at least equal in freshness 
and originality. On the other hand, there are passages, chiefly in the 
episodes connected with Brandano, the giant monk, and his son, the vile 
apothecary, Zonara, which, in their abounding horror, appeal more 
aptly to the questionable taste of our continental neighbours than to 
that of the generality of English readers. Yet it may be doubted 
whether the force with which the frightful scenes in question are de- 


——— 


* The Siege of Florence: an Historical Romance. By D. M‘Carthy, Esq..3 vols. 
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picted,—those in particular which occur in the house of Zonara, and 
the final one describing the fearful death of that monster of mingled 
baseness and cruelty,—will not render them the most exciting, as they 
will certainly. be found the most impressive scenes in this striking 
fiction. 

‘The Siege of Florence” is the result of much reading and careful 
consideration of the Italian historians of the period to which it refers, 
and we must look upon it altogether as one of the most Pry ates first 
productions (for sieht imagine it to be) that we have since the 
** Richelieu” of Mr. James. 

There are so many striking scenes of costume, and so many animated 
and brilliant sketches of the leading historical characters of the time 
in these pages, that, being puzzled to choose a fair without its being 
a too favourable example of the author's style, we shall take one from 
the opening pages of the work,—the rather that it includes both the 
above features, 


“The change of sentries, and the gradual grouping of armed retainers about 
the palace of the Medici, gave the earliest signs of some intended forthcoming. 
At last came the stirring sounds of a military band ; and the spectacle whi 
that music heralded was one rarely seen'in Florence. A troop of horse, barbed 
and panoplied, first wheeled into view, and their high-floating plumes, and the 
hereditary bearings of the various noble houses-of the republic, worked upon the 
silken scarfs that crossed their shining corslets, or raised in silver upon various 
parts of their accoutrements, plainly told the rank of the noble youths who 
thus -ageamesies their escort, to one with whom all that was splendid was 

rized. 

. “ Immediately following them, and taking precedence as they approached 
the palace, was the fancy body-guard of the magnificent Hippolito ;—Ethiopians, 
Numidians, Tartar bowmen, and the grave Turk, mingled, for the gratification 
of their youthful and learned leader, their various and gorgeous costumes, their 
arms, their languages, and their contrasting physiognomies. But the joy of his 
heart were their splendid Oriental dresses and their barbaric music. Gifted 
beyond most of his house with talents, which he misapplied in all ways that 
were whimsical, and wasted in the pursuit of unprofitable acquisitions, it was 
his boast that he could himself converse in the dialects of all, and rival their 
ablest performers on the various instruments of their national music. 

“Led horses were in readiness for the immediate friends of the young 
princes, and for their august selves ; and a sleek and sanctified-looking steed, 
which as yet bore none of the more cumbersome splendour of its companions, 
—whose crimson housings were decorated with raised work of gold, bearing 
the mingled emblems of high family consequence, and exalted church dignity, 
with sandaled stirrups, crimson trappings, and a feathery seat,—awaited with 
meek solemnity a rider with whom it had evidently compounded for reciprocal 
amity. 

" Such was the immediate suite of the slumberers within. But whilst the 
interior arrangements of the palace were forming with becoming tardiness, a 
more numerous array was wheeling into view, from the various openings about 
the building, of armed horsemen, whose iron clothing had lost ‘its brilliancy, 
but retained that grim and ferocious aspect which gives joy to the timorous, for 
whose services they are indued. 

= * oe * . 

“ Time wore on, and every avenue opening upon the front of the palace was 
at length closed by the assembled guard, and at last the trumpets gave re 
for the throwing open of the portals. A crowd of gaily-apparelled nobles 
— forth the two youths in whom all the hopes of this proud family 
centred. 
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“ The elder of the two, distingui the style of “the ificent”—a 
title justly earned, and universally yi to the head of the ily whose 
taste, even in their minutest Mt = mane was splendid—was the youth Hip- 
polito, intended at that time for the future ruler of the city. Le was a tall, 
thin stripling, scarcely more than fifteeen years of age, with a sallow cheek 
and a restless, keen eye, which betrayed at a glance the unsteadiness and 
fickleness of the mind beneath. His movements were dignified and easy, his 
brow lofty, and his aspect generally, though aspiring, not wholly free from an 
expression of craft and suspicion. 

“ Most singular was the contrast afforded by the features of the youth who 
bounded past him with the agility of an antelope, and sprung into the saddle 
of a light barb whose limbs were scarcely more agile than his own. His bridle 
had been held by a youth a year or two his senior, of a grave mien and a down- 
cast eye, and features marked in every line with characters of craft, dissolute. 
ness,'and cowardice. 

“ The youth to whom he tendered his services had addressed him as ‘ Loren- 
zino, his grave cousin :’ he was one destined to seek fame in after life by a 
single deed; but it was one which sufficiently revenged itself upon the con- 
tempt with which his cousin now treated him; for scarcely that youth 

ed the saddle, than a touch of his heel made the high-mettled barb rear, 
and fling the esquire many paces backwards amongst the men-at-arms. 

“ Alessandro de Medici was somewhat younger than his cousin Hippolito, 
yet of a frame of far more robust and mature outline. His limbs were long 
and muscular ; his feet and hands Wy and clumsy ; his hair, like his cousin’s, 
was black; but whilst that of the latter was glossy, aud fell in heavy curls 
upon his rich velvet vest, all that could be perceived of his whom we are de- 
scribing, was short, woolly, and tightly adhering to a skull of a shape the most 
animal that imagination can depict, His complexion was dusk, yet relieved 
with tints of an unhealthy yellow. 

“ Whatever suspicion might be excited by traits so little resembling those of 
a family as familiar to the memory as the moon and stars in Florence, the re- 
mainder of his features little tended to allay them ; for his clubbed nose and 
thick lips offered even stronger grounds for the general report, which attri- 
buted his birth to an African mother, whose charms had numbered amongst a 
variety of conquests that of Pope Clement himself. 

** Such was Alexander de Medici whilst the Cardinal of Cortona had the 
care of his tuition. What he afterwards became, many a ribald song, and 
many an execration, still exist to inform the reader, who may not as yet have 
drawn a moral from his career. With our immediate narrative it has little 
further import. 

“ When his glance had for a moment wandered over the escort of armed 
cavaliers who saluted him, it turned with somewhat of impatience to the doors 
way at which his Eminence of Cortona had not yet made his appearance. A 
movement of his bridie brought his high-blooded barb to the side of the patient 
palfrey which awaited the Cardinal, and the effect was an immediate and sym- 
rg restlessness, which appeared to excite no small mirth amongst the 
cortege. 

“ An increased bustle, and a cloud of ecclesiastical robes, ushered forth, at 
last, the presence of the guardian governor of the city. The Cardinal of Cor- 
tona stood upon the threshold of the palace, and a clash of blades sounded his 
salute. The sunbeams flashed from the helms and cuirasses of his followers, 
and revealed, as their blaze fell upon his heavy and ample features, an expres- 
sion not altogether of unruffled calm. There was little that attracted notice 
at any time to his countenance. There was not one of the many men of 
battle thus marshalled to attend him, nor indeed in the whole city, but knew 
him as a poltroon, or who attributed his abrupt manners and t discourse 
to any tutoring of the camp, which was the usual school of princes in those 


days.”—Vol. i., pp. 11—15. 
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So peers and spirited are the narrative portions:of this work, that 
we had y forgotten to mention those incidental portions which in- 
troduce (and with excellent effect) several of the most distinguished 
men of the time connected with literature and art,—in paiticntar Ma- 
chiavelli and Michel Angelo Buonerotti. eu 





LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON-* 


“Tne Life of the Duke of Wellington!” Was ever phrase so preg- 
nant of thoughts pointing at all that is high in achievement, mighty 
and multitudinous in immediate consequence, all-embracing in actual 
and existing results, and, in those which belong to that “ all-hail 
hereafter,” which is only limited by the limits of the habitable globe ! 

It need scarcely be said, that to write such a “ Life” of the Duke of 
Wellington as befits the greatness of the subject, the time is not yet 
come ; nor will it come until we of the present generation, who feel as 
it were a personal interest and concern in the great matters of which it 
must treat, have passed away from the scene. But it by no means fol- 
lows that we are therefore to have no life of our great hero, or that 
we are to wait for it till he himself has gone to his immortality. In 
fact there never was a better time than the present for producing 
such a life of him as alone ought to be attempted for a century 
or so to come—a life that shall do, and attempt to do, nothing more 
than place in clear, distinct, and connected array before the world, 
those deeds, and their actual and immediate consequences, which make 
up the facts of Wellington’s career: leaving all the social, moral, and 
political considerations which have arisen out of them, which are daily 
and hourly arising, and which will so arise for centuries to come,—to 
work their own way in the hearts and minds of the millions whom they 
so vitally concern. And such a life—so simple, yet comprehensive in 
its design, and so judiciously restricted in its execution—is that of Sir 
James Alexander, which has recently been in the course of publication 
in monthly numbers, and is now completed and reissued in two hand- 
some volumes, extensively embellished with portraits and other illustra- 
tive plates, The materials of the work have been carefully prepared ; 
it is clearly written, and well put together; and the result is a book of 
universal interest and attraction. : 





THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK.+ 


- Nozopy would complain of our fair countrywomen for being too “blue,” 
if, like the writer of this charming little volume, they would confine their 
literary efforts to those topics which are peculiarly and essentially their 





* Life of Field Marshal, His Grace the Duke of Wellington, embracing his Civil, 
Military, and Political career to the present time. Edited by Sir James Edward 
Alexander, K.L.S. 


t The ,Art of Needlework from the Earliest Ages. Edited by the Countess of 
Wilton. 1 vol. 
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own, As there are handy works which none but the nice and deli- 
eate fingers of a lady can perform, so there are subjects on which none 
but a lady can write; and ‘‘ The Art of Needlework” is especially.and _ 
hatically one. Moreover it is a* subject on which no book i 
ously existed, and on which a moment’s thought would intimate that a 
very delightful and a very useful book might be written. We venture 
to doubt, however, if the warmest admirer of the topic could have anti- 
cipated a work half so pleasant in style, and so pregnant of informa- 
tion, as the one to which we now direct the attention, not merely of 
our fair readers, but of all but those who are so unfortunate as to feel 
or fancy. themselves above the — of Aaa — intpront which 
springs from common things, and affects ordinar . Yet. simple 
7 the interest is which eitachis to the needle, xehat other is there.so 
extensive in its range, while it comes home so closely to ‘‘ the business 
and the bosoms” of all? But the case is put in prettier language, in 
the preface to this volume, than we can hope to substitute for it. 


“If there be one mechanical art of more universal application than all 
others, and therefore of more universal interest, it is that which is practised 
with the needle. From the stateliest denizen of the proudest. to the 
humblest dweller in the poorest cottage, all more or less ply the busy needle ; 
from the crying infant of a span long and an hour's life, to the silent tenant of 
“the narrow house,” all need its practical services. Yet have the needle 
and its beautiful and useful creations hitherto remained without their due 
meed of praise and record, either in sober prose or sounding rhyme,—while 
their glittering antithesis, the scathing and destroying sword, been the 
theme of admiring and exulting record, without limit and without end! The 
aay of real civilization is rapidly putting an end to this false prestige in 

vour of the “ Destructive” weapon, and as rapidly raising the “ Conserva- 
tive” one in public estimation; and the time seems at length arrived when 
that triumph of female ingenuity and industry,“ The Art of Needlework,” 
may be treated as a fitting subject of historical and social record—fitting at 
least fora female hand. The chief aim of this volume is that of affording a 
comprehensive record of the most noticeable facts, and an entertaining and in- 
structive gathering together of the most curious and pleasing associations, con- 
nected with “ The Art of Needlework,” from the earliest ages to the present 
day ; avoiding entirely the dry technicalities of the art, yet furnishing an ac- 
ceptable accessory to every work-table—a fitting tenant of every boudoir.” 
—p- Ve Vi. . 


Such is the topic chosen in this volume, and such the objects in 
treating it; and we have seldom seen a pleasant task more pleasantl 
performed. The work is divided into twenty-five chapters,—eac 
treating of its own particular department of the general subject; and 
it is singular what variety the topic presents, and what little monotony 
is felt in the consecutive perusal (even as a task) of more than four 
hundred closely-printed pages, all about a little household instrument 
that has been a commonplace of social life ever since society began ! 
Needlework among the Egyptians—needlework in classical times— 
needlework of the bible—needlework of the dark ages—needlework of 
the times of romance and chivalry—needlework in connexion with cos- 
tume—needlework in the days of good Queen Bess—needlework of 
the royal ladies of all ages—the Bayeux tapestry—the field of the 
cloth of gold—embroidery of ancient times and of the . present 
day, &c, &c. ;—these are but a few of the headings of the twenty-five 
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chapters of this pleasant volume, every one of which contains matters 
as new as they are curious and entertaining, all of which are set forth 
in.that blythe and cheerful spirit, and in that embroidered phraseology, 
which are so appropriate to the theme. Further description were 
superfluous; but we cannot abstain from giving a few. brief. examples 
of the happy style in which the whole work is conceived and. written, 
Here is the writer's pretty appeal to her fair countrywomen at the close 


of an introductory chapter in which she bespeaks their support and 
favour to her undertaking : 


“Fair reader! you see that this gentle dame Needlework~is of ancient 
lineage, of high descent, of courtly habits: will you not permit me to make 
you somewhat better acquainted ? Pray travel onward with me to her shrine. 
The way is not toilsome, nor is the track rugged ; but, 


* Where the silver fountains wander, 
Where the golden streams meander,’ 


amid the sunny meads and flower-bestrewn paths of fancy and taste—there 
will she beguile us. Do not then, pray do not, forsake me."—p. 10. 


We shall take the remainder of our examples almost at random, but 
in the order in which they occur in the volume. 


Antiquity of Needlework.—“ This elaborate piece of work (Joseph’s coat of 
many colours), the offering of paternal affection to please a darling child, was 
ly the simple and somewhat clumsy original of those which were after- 
wards yep UE va and subsequently woven in various colours, “ny which 
came to be regarded as garments of dignity and appropriated to ; as it 
is said of Tamar that “she had a pn A of tas. ele Bes ha: for 
with such robes were the king’s daughters that were virgins apparelled.” It is 
even now customary in India to dress a favourite or beautiful child in a coat 
of various colours tastefully sewed together; and it may not perhaps be very 
absurd to refer even to so ancient an origin as Joseph’s coat of many colours 
the superstition now prevalent in some countries, which teaches thatfa chiid 
in a garment of many colours is safe from the blasting of malicious 
tongues or the machinations of evil spirits,”—p. 16. 
Eastern Luxury in Dress.—“ Horace, s Ling of Lucullus (who had pil- 
laged Asia, and first introduced Asiatic refinements among the Romans), adds 
that some ns having waited on him to request the loan of a hundred 
suits out of his wardrobe for the Roman stage, he exclaimed, * A hundred suits ! 
how is it possible for me to furnish such a number? However, I will look 
over them and send you what I have.’ After some time he writes a note and 
tells them he had jive thousand, to the whole or part of which they were wel- 
come. 

“ Persia had great wardrobes, where there were always many hundred 
habits, sorted, ready for presents, and the intendant of the wardrobe sent them 
to those persons for whom they were designed by the sovereign; more than 
forty tailors were always employed in this service. In Turkey they do not at- 

so much to the richness as to the number of their suits, giving more or 
fewer according to the dignity of the persons to whom they are presented, or 
the marks of favour the prince would confer on his guests.”—p. 20. 

Origin of Embrvidery.—* The first notice we have of gold-wire or thread 
being used in embroidery is in Exodus, in the directions given for the eme 
broidery of the priests’ garments: from this it appears that the metal was still 
used alone, being beaten fine and then svcvtr he 5 This art the Hebrews a 
bably learnt from the Egyptians, by whom it was carried to such an astonishing 
degree of nicety, that they could either weave it in or work it on the finest 
linen. And doubtless the productions of the Hebrews now must have 
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equalled the most costly and intricate of those of Egypt. This the adorn- 
ments of the Tabernacle testify.”—21, 22. yer 

- Embroidery in Ancient Egypt.— There can be little doubt that the Jewish 
maidens were beholden to their residence in t for that perfectness of 
finish in embroidery which was displayed so worthily in the service of ‘the 
Tabernacle. Egypt was at this time the seat of science, of art, and learning ; 
or it was thought the highest summary which could be given of Moses’ ac- 
getremants to say that he was skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

y the researches of the curious, new proofs are still being brought to light of 
the perfection of their skill in various arts, and we are not without testimony 
that the practice of the lighter and more ornamental bore progress with that 
of the stupendous and magnificent. Of these lighter pursuits we at present 
refer only to the art of needlework.”—p. 82. rs 10 

Woven Air.—<‘‘ There are some instances recorded by historians which seem 
fully to bear out this appellation. For example : so delicate were the threads 
used for nets by the Egyptians, that some of these nets would pass through a 
man’s ring, and one person could carry a sufficient number of them to surround 
a whole wood. Amasis, King of Egypt, presented a linen corslet to the 
Rhodians, of which the Prone. were each composed of 365 fibres ; and he 
presented another to the Lacedemonians, richly wrought with gold ; and each 
thread of this corslet, though itself very fine, was com of 360 other 
threads all distinct.”—>p. 33. 

Needlework in Ancient Egypt.— Though the gold thread used at this time 
was, as we have intimated, solid metal, still the Egyptiaps had attained to such 
peenonns in the art of moulding it, that it was fine enough not merely to eme 

ider, but even to jnterweave with the linen. The linen corslet of Amasis, 
presented, as we have remarked, to the Lacedemonians, surpassingly fine as 
was the material, was worked with a needle in figures of animals in gold 
thread, and from the description given of thetexture of the linen we may form 
some idea of the exquisite tenuity of the gold wire which was used to orna~ 
ment it.”—pp. 33, 34. 

Fashion in Egypt.—" The dress of the Egyptian ladies of rank was rich and 
somewhat gay: in its general appearance not very dissimilar from the gay 
chintzes of the present day, but of more value as the material was usually 
linen ; and though sometimes stamped in patterns, and sometimes interwoven 
with gold threads, was much more usually worked with the needle. The 
richest and most elegant of these were of course selected to adorn the person 
of the queen ; and when in the holy book the royal psalmist is describing the 
dress of a bride, supposed to have been Pharaoh’s daughter, and that she shal} 
be; brought to the king ‘in raiment of needlework,’ he says, as proof of the 
gorgeousness of her attire,‘ her clothing is of wrought gold.’ This is supposed 
to mean a garment richly embroidered with the needle in figures in gold thread, 
after the manner of Egyptian stitchery.”—pp. 34, 35. 

Origin of Tapestry.— It has been supposed by some writers, that the in- 
vention of sanientre: pall from the East into Europe; but Guicciardini as- 
cribes it to the Netherlanders; and assuredly the Bayeux tapestry, the work of 
the Conqueror’s Queen, shows that this art must have acquired much perfec- 
tion in Europe before the time of the Crusades, which is the time assigned by 
many for its introduction there. Probably Guicciardini refers to woven tapes- 
try, which was not practised until the article itself had become, from custom, 
a thing of necessity. Unintermitting and arduous had been the stitchery 
“gna in the creation of these coveted luxuries long, very long before the 
oom was taught to give relief to the busy finger.”"—p. 156. 

Queen Elizabeth's Ruff.—“ The best known, and most distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the costume of Elizabeth’s day, was the ruff; which was worn of 
stich enormous size that a lady in full dress was obliged to feed herself with a 
spoon two feet long. In the year 1508, sumptuary laws were published by 
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ion, and enforced with great exactness, by which the ruffs were 
to legal dimensions. Rae apa were paid for'them, and 

were made at first of fine holland, but -in Elizabeth’s reign they began’ to 
wear lawn and cambric, which were brought to pnaiont is very smi , 
tities, and sold charily by the or half-yard ; for was then hardly one 
shopkeeper in fifty who to speculate in a whole piece of either. So 
‘strange and wonderful was this stuff,’ says Stowe, speaking of lawn, ‘ that 
thereupon rose a general scoff or byeword, that shortly they would wear ruffs 
of a spider’s web.’ "—pp. 222, 223. 


Lusury in Dress.—* But Elizabeth’s predilection for rich attire is well 
known, and if the costume of ber day was fantastic, it was still magnificent. 
A suit trimmed with sables was considered the richest dress worn by men; and 
so expensive was this fur, that it is said a thousand ducats were sometimies 
given for ‘a face of sables.’ It was towards the close of her reign that the 
celebrated Gabrielle d’Estrées wore on a festive occasion a dress of black satin, 
so ornamented with pearls and precious stones, that she could scarcely. move 
under , its weight. She had a handkerchief, for the embroidering of which 
she engaged to pay 1900 crowns. And such it was said was the influence of 
her rane iz, Paris, that the ladies ornamented even their shoes with 
jewels. 

“Yet even this costly magnificence was afterwards surpassed by that of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, with whom it was common, even at an ordinary 
dancing, to have his clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to have 
diamond hatbands, cockades, and earrings, to be yoked with great and mani- 
fold ropes and knots of pearl ; in short, to be manacled, fettered, and impri- 
soned in jewels: insomuch that at his going to Paris, in 1625, he had twenty- 
seven suits of clothes made, the richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, 
gold, and gems could contribute ; one of which was a white uncut velvet set 
all over, both suit and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thousand 
pounds, besides a great feather, stuck all over with diamonds, as were also his 
sword, girdle, hatband, and spurs.”—pp. 226, 227. 

Embroidery of different Nations.—“ Some Canadian women embroider with 
their own hair “ua that of animals; they copy beautifully the ramifications of 
moss-agates, and of several plants. They insinuate in their works skins of 
serpents.and morsels of fur patiently smoothed. If their embroidery is not so 
brilliant as that of the Chinese, it is not less industrious. 

‘¢ The negresses of Senegal embroider the skin of different animals of flowers 
and agree of all colours. 

‘“‘ The Turks and Georgians embroider marvellously the lightest gauze or most 
delicate crape. They use gold thread with rene fo delicacy ; they represent 
the most minute objects on morocco without varying the form, or fraying the 
finest gold, by a proceeding quite unknown to us. They frequently ornament 
their embroi with pieces of money of different nations, and travellers who 
are aware of this circumstance often find in their old garments valuable and 
interesting coins. 

“The Saxons imitate the designs of the most accomplished work-people ; 
their embroidery with untwisted thread on muslin is the most delicate and 
correct we are acquainted with of that kind. 

“The embroidery of Venice and Milan has long been celebrated, but its 
excessive dearness prevents the use of it. There is also much beautiful em- 
broidery in France, but the palm for precedence is ably disputed by the Ger- 
mans, especially those of Vienna.”—pp. 348, 349. 


It will be gathered from these extracts that the work may be re- 
garded in a much more comprehensive point of view than the modesty 
of the writer has allowed her to claim for it. It is in fact an essay 
on costume and fashion in all eyes of the world! Need we say more 
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to,seeure for it a place on every Fretich-polished work-table, ane A a 
niehe‘in'the select book-shelf of every boudoir ? 

oThe'volume is “ edited” by the Countess of Wilton. Whether we 
aré‘entitied’ to interpret this modest phrase into a more substantive’ 
meaning than it usually expresses, is more than we are able to say. 





WASHINGTON.* 


An essay by one of the most distinguished men of his day, on the life 
and character of one of the most distinguished men of any day, cannot, 
be read without interest and curiosity at all times, and will excite these 
im Aree Sore ie. resent moment, and in the instance before 
us. Europe is to M. G Guizot at the present momentous crisis as 
one.of the wes er - a be said as the man—on whom will, in all 
probability, depend the question of peace or war throughout the civilized |: 
world; and however little the actions of the seqrer can in general be 
predicated from the theories and opinions of the author, it is aan 

chomp. thang and well-considered dissertation before us, on the | 
life and r of Washington, by M. Guizot, not to gather some data 
by which to judge of the principles by which the writer’s course of action 
will he directed. Leaving the reader, as we are bound to do, to gather 
and apply these data for himself, we shall only say a dynam: 
translated—and very ably translated—from eh original, rhb ioe to 
the French version of the collected writings of Washington, to pvhich it 
forms so happy and appropriate an introduction. It might have been 
anticipated t that the truly philosophic mind of M. Guinot would have 
been peculiarly fortunate % in its estimate of the character and career of 
Washington ; and the result is fully correspondent with this 
the essay is as discriminative as it is eloquent—the view of W: ‘ 
character and actions as clear and consistent as it is temperate and just ; 
and accordingly it is a composition that should form either the com- 
mencin ore concluding portion a te attempt to gain a full and 
comprehensive ne eee ae page which have mainly con- 
tributed to change the cl and rope of two migh ty nations. 

As the present essay is extremely bei d, Butta oes not 
fess to mH a “life” of “or Washingto ashington, but merely a hilosophical « ff "of 
that life, it may be well if we refer the reader who would make himself 
acquainted with the whole career of this truly great man, to Jared 
Sparke’s “‘ Life of Washington,” as the most comprehensive single work 

the kind to which he can ap y Those who would study the subject 
more extensively, will find ample means of doing so in the highly im- 
portant work, “The Writings of Washington,” to the French transla- 
tion of which - lest 0; Essay by M. Guizot stands as the introductory 


chapter. 


* Washington. By M. Guizot. Translated by H. Reeve, Esq. 1 vol. 





















SPORTING IN THE EAST.* ¥* 


: . » wits . 

Aw Englishman is essentially a travelling animal; he never feels so 
much at home as when he is abroad,—never so much at his ease as 
when he is getting into all the troubles and undergoing” all the annoy- 
ances necessarily attendant on “ getting over the ground” in new and 
strange places. Those “‘ gentlemen of England” who used to “live 
at home at ease” are an exploded race: nobody can be ‘‘at ease” 
nowadays, except when he is “not at home,”’ in every..sense of the 
phrase. In short, every body lives more or less ‘‘ abroad,” except 
recisely that unhappy class, who are proverbially misrepresented as 

ing so—‘‘ the schoolmaster ;” and even they—such of them at least 
as can read—contrive to go abroad by means of books, furnished by 
travellers who come home to write them, only that they may go abroad 
again, in search of the means and materials for writing more. 

Thus, when every body but the bedridden travels, and when all tra- 
vellers write books, no wonder monthly critics are unable to do any 
thing like justice to half the books of travel—either the good or the 
bad—that come before them. 

The present volumes, which however.can scarcely be regarded as 
travels, and do not even aspire to that formal character, will be received 
with special favour by those who read more to pass the time than to 
improve it,—and equally so by those who “ refuse to be instructed,” 
except through the medium of amusement. They in fact contain a 
vast deal of novel information, the value of which is doubled, while its 
reception is ensured, by its presenting itself in the form of the most 
exciting entertainment. It must however be stated, that the style 
and matter address themselves in an especial manner to the sportsman 
—so much so indeed that it may be doubted whether they will be 
equally acceptable to other classes of readers. All however will appre- 
ciate the stirring nature of the adventures they relate, and the pic- 
turesque as well as novel character of the scenes they describe; 
while few will complain of them for being precisely what they profess 
to be—desultory and unconnected “ scenes,” and vivid descriptions of 
the various “ sports,” which have come across the writer during a long 
sojourn in “‘ foreign lands” —chiefly in the East. 

A few extracts will show the style and matter of Major Napier’s 
spirited yet unpretending volumes. 

The Hunting —“ The leopard, notwithstanding its fierceness and 
untractable disposition, has been obliged to submit to the universal sway 0 
man, and, like the hawk and dog, is made use of in the East in the amuse- 
ment of the chase. The swiftness of the antelope can set the greyhound at 
defiance, but often succumbs to the wonderful bounds and agility of the hunt- 
ing cheetah. To pursue this sport, the cheetah (hooded) is placed on a 
hacker, or open cart drawn by bullocks, with his keeper beside fim, holding 
him in the slips. The hackery is then driven to the ground frequented by the 
antelope, wlio, accustomed to the sight of bullock-carts belonging to the coun- 
try people, allows it to approach without showing much signs of fear. When 
at a convenient distance from the herd, the cheetah is unhooded, and as soon 
as he ives his game, he slides quietly off the cart, crouches availing 
hi f of the cover of every bush, rock, or tuft of grass, with all'the address 
of an old light-infantry soldier ; by this means he frequently succeeds in ap- 
proaching unperceived to within a hundred yards of the herd ; when at this 


* Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands, &c. By Major E. Napier. 3 vols. 
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distance, he generally pauses for a moment or so, to select his victim, which 
is invariably the finest of the flock, and then dashes into the midst of them 
with a succession of the most astonishing bounds, which in the twinkling of an 
eye bring him p seaoe toys wie A bey = tan paw rolls it over, he is 
fastened on its throat and draining its life-blood almost at one and the same 
instant. The keeper now runs up, passes his knife across the buck’s throat, 
fills with the blood a wooden bowl which is put before the cheetah, who is 
in the mean time secured and hooded, and generally has for his share a leg. 
Should he, however, fail after the first bounds in coming up with his game, he 
renounces at once the pursuit, crouches down, and becomes so and 
sullen, that it is often a matter of some danger for the keeper to secure and re- 
place him on the hackery.”—Vol. i., pp. 171—173. 

A Native Soirée in India.—“ At these native routs, the nautch (dance per. 
formed by girls whose profession it is), the performance of buffoons, and the 
exhibition of fireworks. constituted the principal amusement of the evening, 
unless, as sometimes happened, they terminated with a substantial supper: 
but this was a complimentary addition to us as Europeans, and did not alwa 
occur. At the minister's, the scene of festivity was in a broad, open verandah, 
forming ‘four sides of a court, or kind of garden, planted with iA why phate 
and in the centre of which played a fountain of the purest and coolest water. 
The whole place was carpeted with snow-white cloth, and brilliantly lit up 
with different coloured lamps, which produced the prettiest effect ; and on en- 
tering and beholding the turbaned and bearded omrahs inhaling the perfumed 
odour of the hookah, with their armed attendants and black African slaves, the 
deformed dwarfs and buffoons, the graceful and often lascivious postures of the 
dark ‘ gazelle-eyed’ maids gliding through the nautch, the spectator required 
but little from imagination to waft him into the realms of fiction, make him 
imagine himself at the court of the beautiful and sage Sherzade, or listening to 
one of her thousand and one stories! Nor was the illusion dispelled, until the 
distribution of attar of roses, and garlands of white, sweet-scented flowers, 
placed around the necks of the guests announced the conclusion of the feast.” 
—pp. 178—180. 

An Arad Horse-dealer.—*“T will merely mention, en passant, one instance of 
knowledge of his craft in an Arab horse-dealer. A friend of mine had a very 
old horse, which he — for one out of a lot, giving a handsome differ- 
ence. A day or two after, I happened to be examining the horses which had 
lately arrived, immediately recognised my old friend Bottle, and merely re- 
marked, ‘ He must be a very old horse.’ The dealer was quite indignant; 
swore he was not only a Nedjdee, but one of very high caste, and, moreover, 
only rising six! in confirmation of which he requested me to examine his 
mouth, when, to my utter astonishment, I found his teeth had been filed down 
and dishoped with the greatest neatness and perfection.”—>p. 138. 

Mahratta Horses.—“ The small Mahratta horse is an active, serviceable 
little beast, though in ten cases out of twenty extremely vicious, but will often 
make a capital hunter; in fact, being the only horse bred in India that is 
worth his keep, the larger horses from Hindoostan being merely adapted for 
the capering of a native Souwarree ; they are leggy, under-limbed, and, as far 
as vice goes, regular man-eaters. Those from Guzerat and Cutch are 
endowed with greater amiability of disposition, but more calculated for pur- 
poses of display and parade than any thing else. The natives are very partial 
to this breed, and give long prices for them, frequently as much as t 
three thousand rupees. blow them out to an enormous size by 
them on a composition which must be any thing but agreeable to the 
the horse—viz., a kind of paste made of pounded _ and sheep’s 
wherewith the poor devil is crammed like a turkey. end of the 
tail, generally reaching the ground, is dyed of a deep red colour; a 
sharp bit is put in his mouth ; he is buried under a ton of cleshings 
With crimson cloth, doing duty for saddle; and, thus caparisoned, he 
fit to carry one of the ‘ Pillars of the State” "—pp. 140—143. , 
Afghan Horses.—‘“‘ One peculiarity of these horses is, the extraordinary 
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manner in which many of them are marked, particularly those from Cabul— 
pistelde of every shede and hue, men spotted like a leopard, and, in one or 
two instances, I have seen them like the royal tiger. They resemble, 
in this peculiarity of colour, the pretty little Acheen and ponies imported 
from the Burmese Empire, and so much made use of at-Madras in the draught 


of palanquin carriages. 

“ During all seasons—hot or cold, wet or dry—these horses are never under 
shelter. This is likewise the case with all the horses belonging to the caval 
in the Madras Presidency, which are always picketed in the opew air, and 
not, if we ek from the few casualties, appear to suffer im consequence. 
The most prevalent diseases are gripes and weakness in the:loins.”—pp. 142, 143. 


This entertaining work is embellished by a large number of etchings 
taken from nature by the author. 








THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS.* 


Tuts reprint of Mr. Gleig’s most popular production forms the nine- 
teenth part of that excellent collection: of modern works of fiction now 
so universally known and appreciated under the title of “Colburn’s 
Modern Standard Novelists.” The happy design of the “Chelsea Pen- 
sioners”—that of furnishing the mac! Bary for drawing forth, and 
placing on record, the personal recollections and experiences of the 
writer, and some of his friends, touching the perils and adventures of the 
late American and Peninsular wars—furnishes some of the most excitin 
and attractive reading of the kind that can well be conceived—blending as tt 
does all the stirring interest of truth with much et the singularity and 
strangeness that are so erroneously supposed to belong chiefly to fiction. 
Nothing can be better timed than the reproduction of these spirited and 
stirring narratives at a crisis when all thoughts, and all conversations, 
adopt war as their theme, and when military adventure promises (or 


threatens) to be again the order of the day. 








NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Return to England.—These volumes are the result of a love for literary composi- 
tion, rather than of any capacity on the part of their anonymous writer to increase its 
stores. We are never disposed to be harsh with attempts of this nature,—which, how- 
ever mediocre may be their results, are infinitely more creditable than the mere 
y nothingness of the ordinary lives and employments of mere ordinary people 
who have no distinct claims on their leisure. It is something to love literary pursuits 
well enough toaspire totake an active share in them ; and it is not a fitting theme for 
censure that success in such cases (as regards others) is not commensurate with desire. 
Books of the nature of that before us are probably in most instances,“ their own reward,” 
—not to mention that they are sure to find admirers in the family circle out of which 
they emanate. The only error’of amateur writers is that they are seldom willing to 
"Book of F tip: Coven sa This prety litle work larged and improved 

rests, —Thi t is an en and i 
rebdee swede some years ago, having for its object}to elucidate 
singular emblems of distinction, Family Crests. It contains descriptions of the 
not merely of the nobility, but of almost quny seals in the kingdom; a dic- 
of their accompanying mottoes, references to their urigin, &c., and finally, a neat 
ving of every one of them, to the amount of no less than four thousand. It thus 


@ most fitting and useful companion to all es—but to the admi- 
one of Burke ; and still more so to his «« History of ths Leaded Geatry.” 


* The Chelsea Pensioners. By the Author of “The Subsltern.” 
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